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Introduction 


On  June  6, 1997,  the  Eastside  and  Upper  Columbia 
River  Basin  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statements 
(EISs)  for  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem 
Management  Project  (project)  were  released  for  public 
review,  initiating  a  formal  120-day  comment  period. 
The  comment  period  was  extended  several  times  and 
lasted  a  total  of  335  days,  ending  on  May  6, 1998. 

Approximately  82,895  letters  and  internet  responses 
were  received.  The  comments  were  recorded  and 
consolidated  by  the  Content  Analysis  Enterprise 
Team,  an  independent  content  analysis  team  made  up 
of  federal  employees.  Contracting  with  this  team  was 
done  to  promote  an  objective  and  consistent  approach 
to  the  content  analysis  process. 

The  comments  were  read  and  coded  based  on  content 
and  intent  and  then  re-read  and  coded  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  analyst  to  reduce  subjectivity  and  promote 
consistency  in  coding.  Each  comment  received  was 
given  a  unique  tracking  number  and  entered  into  a 
database.  The  public  comments  were  then  catego¬ 
rized  and  summarized  by  the  Content  Analysis 
Enterprise  Team,  and  reported  in  the  Final  Analysis  of 
Public  Comment  for  the  Eastside  and  Upper  Colum¬ 
bia  River  Basin  Draft  Environmental  Impact  State¬ 
ments  (October  1998). 

Of  the  total  responses  received,  approximately  77 
percent  were  from  outside  the  project  area.  Within 
the  project  area,  Idaho  residents  submitted  the 
majority  of  responses.  All  but  930  of  the  82,895 
responses  were  submitted  by  individuals  or  families. 
The  remaining  930  were  submitted  by  a  variety  of 
organizations  including:  interest  groups;  businesses; 


federal,  state,  county,  and  local  government  agen¬ 
cies;  elected  officials;  tribal  governments;  and 
professional  societies. 

Approximately  77,460  of  the  82,895  responses  re¬ 
ceived  were  from  organized  response  campaigns  and 
included:  petitions,  postcards,  resolutions,  comment 
forms,  electronic  mail  messages,  and  form  letters. 
Approximately  38  different  types  of  organized 
responses  were  received.  The  majority  of  these 
organized  responses  (69,800)  were  coordinated  by 
Working  Assets  and  the  Northern  Rockies  Campaign. 

Every  comments  was  considered,  regardless  of 
whether  it  was  one  comment  repeated  by  thousands 
of  people  or  a  comment  submitted  by  only  one 
person.  The  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  content  of 
the  comment  rather  than  on  the  number  of  times  a 
comment  was  received.  Input  generated  during  the 
comment  period  does  not  constitute  a  statistically 
valid  random  sample  of  the  public's  views,  nor  does  it 
necessarily  reflect  broader  societal  values  or  trends. 

See  Appendix  3  for  more  detail  on  the  project's  public 
involvement  process. 

The  results  of  the  content  analysis  were  critical  to  the 
development  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  the  consolidated  comments  and  the  responses 
developed  by  the  project  staff.  They  are  divided  into 
three  major  topic  areas:  comments  related  to  the 
proposed  action  and  purpose  and  need  statement, 
comments  related  to  biophysical  components  of  the 
ecosystem,  and  comments  related  to  social-economic- 
tribal  components  of  the  ecosystem. 
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Proposed  Action,  Purpose  and  Need 


Proposed  Action,  Purpose 
and  Need 


Purpose  and  Need 


Comment;  The  EIS  cannot  fulfill  the  purpose  and 
need  for  various  reasons,  including: 

♦  the  EIS  will  not  assure  a  sustained  and  predict¬ 
able  level  of  products  and  services. 

♦  the  EIS  will  not  restore  long-term  ecological 
health  and  biological  diversity. 

♦  the  purpose  and  need  statements  are  incompat¬ 
ible:  resource  protection  and  economic/social 
development  appear  to  be  unrelated  or  contra¬ 
dictory;  the  balance  between  ecosystem  integrity 
and  economic  health  should  be  revisited. 

Narrative:  Many  respondents  assert  that  the  EIS  as 
written  cannot  fulfill  its  purpose  and  need  for  various 
reasons.  People  who  are  dependent  on  timber from  federal 
lands,  for  example,  feel  the  EIS  will  not  assure  a  sustainable 
and  predictable  level  of  products  and  services.  They feel 
that  this  uncertainty  will jeopardize  their  jobs,  families,  and 
the  stability  of  their  communities.  They feel  the  EIS  not 
only  predicts  decreased  timber  harvest  levels,  but  also  fails 
to  quantify  how  severe  these  decreases  may  be.  They  say 
the  Draft  EISs  alternatives  were  ranked  by  the  amount  of 
timber  to  be  harvested  but  don 't  specify  allowable  sale 
quantities.  Some  say  that  although  the  Draft  EIS  contains 
standards for  the  puipose  and  need  of  restoring  long-term 
ecosystem  health  and  integrity,  they  believe  that  there  are 
no  standards  for  the  health  and  integrity  of  their  liveli¬ 
hoods.  Others  feel  that  ecosystem  health  or  recreation  are 
only  'value-based'  estimates  which  should  not  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  quantifiable  economic  values. 


Some feel  that  the  two  parts  of  the  purpose  and  need 
(resource  protection  and  economic/social  development) 
should  be  integrated  to  demonstrate  the  compatibility  of 
seemingly  divergent  resource  uses.  Other  respondents 
believe  that  economics  and  ecosystem  management  are 
exclusive  of  each  other.  Some  perceive  an  emphasis  in  the 
Draft  EISs  on  economic  goals,  dealing  with  commercial  and 
extractive  practices,  which  cannot  function  at  the  ecosys¬ 
tem  level.  Others  feel  that  capitalism,  based  on  competi¬ 
tion,  cannot  accommodate  a  healthy  environment  (see  also 
Ecosystem  Management). 

Some  hold  the  view  that  the  methods  called  for  in  the 
various  alternatives,  will  not  accomplish  the  on-the-ground 
work  to  restore  forests,  grasslands,  wildlife  habitat  and 
aquatic  resources  (see  also  Range  of  Alternatives). 

Response:  Long-term  and  short-term  predictability  of 
outcomes  is  discussed  in  Chapter  4  and  was  discussed 
in  Chapter  4  of  the  Draft  EISs,  page  190.  Long-term 
predictability  is  expected  to  increase  because  the 
intent  of  the  alternatives  in  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  is  to  lead  to  ecological  systems  with  more  predict¬ 
able  and  less  extreme  disturbance  regimes,  providing 
for  more  predictable  human  uses.  An  increase  in 
long-term  predictability  should  increase  long-term 
stability  to  individuals,  families,  and  communities. 

The  preferred  alternative  should  have  a  better  chance 
than  current  land  use  plans  of  being  implemented 
because  it  will  provide  a  land-use  strategy  more 
responsive  to  social  values  that  can  be  implemented 
at  a  cost  in  line  with  historical  funding;  therefore,  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  funded  and  more  likely  to  provide 
goods  and  services  as  projected.  Short-term  predict¬ 
ability  may  be  less  secure  as  a  consequence  of  manag¬ 
ing  for  more  predictable  disturbance  regimes  and  as  a 
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consequence  of  implementing  a  new  management 
strategy  that  departs  from  current  practices.  Allow¬ 
able  sale  quantities  for  timber  will  be  established  at 
the  local  level  (that  is,  at  the  Forest  Plan  or  Resource 
Management  Plan  level).  A  dollar  value  has  not  been 
assigned  to  ecosystem  health,  but  it  is  essential  to 
long-term  predictability  of  products  that  do  have  a 
quantifiable  economic  value. 

The  two  parts  of  the  statement  of  need  (resource 
protection  and  economics/ social  development)  are 
linked.  Ecological  integrity  and  ecosystem  health  are 
tied  together  with  social  and  economic  health  and 
integrity.  Providing  for  human  uses  and  values  must 
be  consistent  with  maintaining  healthy,  diverse 
ecosystems,  because  livelihoods  that  are  based  on 
natural  resources  depend,  for  sustainability  and 
predictability,  on  the  ecological  health  and  integrity  of 
those  resources.  Chapter  1  has  been  clarified  to  reflect 
this  intended  meaning. 

Standards  have  been  refined,  rewritten,  and  stream¬ 
lined  throughout  Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  so  that  they  are  more  understandable  and,  there¬ 
fore,  more  enforceable.  The  discussion  of  the  effects 
of  the  alternatives  in  Chapter  4  documents  the  degree 
to  which  each  alternative  would  be  effective  in 
restoring  ecosystems  if  implemented.  A  monitoring 
plan  will  be  developed  before  the  Record  of  Decision 
is  signed  to  track  implementation,  ensure  account¬ 
ability,  and  identify  where  management  changes  are 
needed  because  effects  are  not  what  was  expected. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  not  defer  to  National 
Forests/BLM  Districts  or  other  subregional  levels 
decisions  that  could  limit  the  agencies'  ability  to 
achieve  the  purpose  and  need. 

Narrative:  S  ome  people feel  that  the  planning  process 
contains  inherent  problems  that  will  block  the  agencies' 
ability  to  fulfill  their  congressional  mandate.  They  assert 
that  timber  harvest  levels  and  other  commodity  production 
levels  cannot  be  predicted  until  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
land  use  plans  are  revised.  I?t  addition,  they  worry  that 
continued  Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale 
(EAWS)  will  only  delay  on-the-ground  decisions.  Others 
feel  that  adaptive  management  is  another  delay  tactic  and 
will  only  increase  uncertainty  about  their  future.  They  feel 
that  complex  and  conflicting  standards  and  objectives  in 
the  EIS  will  delay  implementation,  as  will  current  policies, 
regulations,  and  a  possible  lack  of  funding  (see  also  Ecosys¬ 
tem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale  (EAWS),  Priorities). 

Response:  Existing  land  use  plans  provide  the 
management  foundation  for  the  lands  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  in  the  project  area. 
Much  of  that  foundation,  especially  the  finer-scale 


direction,  will  remain  unchanged  by  the  Record  of 
Decision.  The  hierarchy  of  management,  together 
with  the  step-down  process  for  bringing  broad-scale 
direction  down  to  the  local  level  (by  district  or  national 
forest),  are  intended  to  meet  the  need  for  a  well-defined 
plan  amendment  and  implementation  process. 

Standards  have  been  refined  and  streamlined  for 
alternatives  S2  and  S3  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 
A  monitoring  plan  will  be  developed  before  the 
Record  of  Decision  is  signed  to  track  implementation, 
ensure  accountability,  and  identify  where  manage¬ 
ment  changes  are  needed. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  include  aquatic  species 
recovery  goals  in  the  Purpose  and  Need  Statement. 

Response:  The  purpose  and  need  for  the  EIS  was 
defined  prior  to  development  of  the  Draft  EIS  or 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  and  has  not  changed. 
Species  recovery  goals  are  covered  in  the  purpose 
and  need  statement  by:  "restore  and  maintain  long¬ 
term  ecosystem  health  and  ecological  integrity"; 
and  "restore  and  maintain  habitats  of  plant  and 
animal  species,  especially  those  of  threatened, 
endangered  and  candidate  species";  and  "provide 
long-term,  broad-scale  management  direction  to 
replace  interim  strategies  (PACFISH,  INFISFI,  and 
the  Eastside  Screens)." 


Proposed  Action 


Ecosystem  Management 

Comment:  The  Draft  EIS  should  use  a  clear,  scien¬ 
tific  definition  of  ecosystem  management. 

N arrative:  Noting  the  complex  and  diverse  definitions  of 
the  word  ecosystem,  some  wonder  how  decision-makers  will 
agree  upon  a  suitable  definition,  not  to  mention  develop  a 
plan  to  manage  such  a  system.  Several  interpret  ecosystem 
management  as  a  vague,  arbitrary,  ill-defined  and  therefore 
inappropriate  cornerstone for  a  proposed  action  of  this 
magnitude.  The  concept  of  an  ecosystem,  some  state,  is  not 
based  on  scientific  theory  but  social,  political,  philosophical, 
or  religious  values. 

Some  feel  the  vague  terfninology  allows  planners  and 
managers  to  fit  their  actions  to  any  Record  of  Decision 
they  choose.  Quoting  several  government  officials  who 
have  noted  the  lack  of  a  precise  definition  for  'ecosystem'  or 
'ecosystem  management, '  many  people  question  whether  a 
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document  that  relies  on  these  concepts  can  ever  attain  the 
needed  clarity,  authority,  and freedom  from  future  gridlock, 
confusion  and  litigation. 

Response:  The  definition  of  Ecosystem  Management 
in  the  Draft  EIS  and  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  was 
derived  from  A  Framework  for  Ecosystem  Manage¬ 
ment  in  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  published  by  the 
Science  Integration  Team  in  June  1996.  It  is  a  peer- 
reviewed  scientific  definition  and  provides  a  clear, 
common  concept  for  scientists,  agency  managers,  and 
field  staff  in  both  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  to  use  in 
understanding  and  implementing  the  direction  in  the 
preferred  alternative  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  better  define  and  clarify 
the  management  emphasis  terms  of  Conserve, 
Restore,  Produce  for  the  forest  and  range  clusters. 
There  needs  to  be  a  clearer  distinction  between 
Restoration  and  Conservation  that  will  give  clear 
guidance  to  managers  prioritizing  projects. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  the  definitions  of 
management  emphasis  (Conserve,  Restore,  Protect)  are  so 
blurred  and  overlapping  that  they  do  not  adequately 
differentiate  among  the  management  options.  Other 
respondents  suggested  that  they  believe  the  emphasis 
[categories]  really  are  meant  to  convey  particular  conserva¬ 
tion  and  restoration  management  activities  that  are 
consistent  with  wilderness  and  other  areas  that  are  cur¬ 
rently  "closed  to  resource  use. "  Others  feel  that  restoration 
should  be  defined  by  activity  types  and  separated  out  from 
resource  development  (logging  and  grazing)  to  avoid  public 
misunderstanding. 

Response:  Definitions  for  Conserve,  Restore,  and 
Produce  were  included  in  sidebars  in  the  Description 
of  Alternatives  (Chapter  3)  of  the  Draft  EISs  and  in  the 
glossary.  The  concept  of  forest  and  range  clusters  was 
used  for  description  and  analysis  in  the  Draft  EISs. 
Management  emphasis  has  been  refined  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  eliminating  the  Conserve, 
Restore,  Produce  terminology.  The  use  of  clusters  to 
specify  management  areas  has  been  replaced  by  the 
Resource  Advisory  Council  and  Province  Advisory 
Committee  areas  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  in 
response  to  this  and  similar  comments. 

Comment:  The  EIS  needs  to  establish  legal  justifi¬ 
cation  for  using  ecosystem  management  concepts. 

Narrative:  Many  assert  that  no  legal  authority  or 
congressional  mandate  exists for  the  use  of  the  concept  of 
ecosystem  management  in  management  plans.  Some  warn 
that  the  size  of  the  project  area  and  the  lengthy  time frame 


of  the  project  put  too  much  at  risk  with  a  plan  that  stresses 
such  an  unproven  and  nebulous  concept.  At  least  one 
respondent  calls  ecosystem  management  a  tool  to  achieve 
goals  rather  than  a  goal  in  itself,  and  therefore  dismisses  the 
concept  as  inappropriate  for  a  statement  of  proposed  action. 

The  legality  of  ecological  health  as  a  goal for  the  plan  is 
problematic  for  many  respondents.  They  point  out  that 
long-standing  laws  and  policies  relating  to  multiple-use 
require  a  balance  of  resource  goals.  They  say  that  placing 
ecosystem  health  above  all  other  considerations  may  violate 
such  laws  (see  also  Restoration,  Ecosystem  Management). 

Response:  Chapter  1  of  the  EIS  describes  a  number  of 
directives  and  commitments  made  through  interim 
direction  that  provide  requirement  or  authority  for 
permanent,  ecosystem-based  management  direction. 

A  number  of  current  laws  governing  management  of 
federal  lands  — including  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act,  National  Forest  Management  Act, 
Endangered  Species  Act— as  well  as  court  decisions 
support  this  ecosystem-based  management  approach 
as  a  tool  to  achieve  management  goals.  These  laws 
are  summarized  in  Appendix  1. 

Comment:  Public  comments  diverge  on  whether 
ecosystem  management  should  more  strongly 
emphasize  economic  and  social  needs  of  humans  or 
protection  and  management  of  natural  resources. 

Narrative:  Many  commenters feel  the  role  of  humans  and 
their  economic  and  social  health  are  ignored  by  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  ecosystem  health.  They  assert  that  humans  are  part 
of  the  ecosystem,  but  that  the  EISs'  various  definitio?is  of 
ecosystem  health  fail  to  consider  people  in  the  equation. 
Some  perceive  a  biocentric,  anti-human,  or  nature-knows- 
best  bias  in  the  project,  placing  the  well-being  of  other  life 
forms  ahead  of  the  interests  of  humans.  With  ecosystem 
health  as  the  stated  goal,  some  foresee  economic  disaster  for 
people,  companies,  and  towns  that  depend  on  commodities 
produced  by  public  lands,  (see  also  Purpose  and  Need). 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  contains  a 
specific  socio-economic  component  to  the  ecosystem 
management  strategy  in  both  Alternatives  S2  and  S3. 
The  project  charter,  purpose  and  need  statement,  EIS 
goals,  and  specific  direction  from  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  all  state  that  the  Record  of 
Decision  will  include  social  and  economic  factors  as  a 
part  of  ecosystem  management.  The  Framework for 
Ecosystem  Management  for  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin 
shows  that  socio-economics  is  a  part  of  ecosystem 
management.  The  discussion  of  ecosystem  health  in 
Chapter  1  includes  providing  products  and  places  for 
people  as  part  of  the  definition. 
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Comment:  Ecosystem  management  and  multiple- 
use  mandates  under  the  Multiple-Use/Sustained 
Yield  Act  of  1960  may  not  be  compatible. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  strongly  suggest  that  the 
protection  of  ecosystem  health  and  integrity  "above  all 
other  factors  "  is  furidamentally  inconsistent  with  existing 
multiple-use  laws.  They  suggest  that  the  measure  of 
integrity  should  be  the  ability  to  provide  multiple-use 
"outputs ,  "and  that  the  weak  references  to  human  and 
economic  welfare  in  the  Draft  EISs  are  "purposefully 
deceitful  rhetoric  crafted  to  obscure  that  the  project  is 
designed  to  ultimately  end  the  legitimate  and  productive 
non-recreational  use  of  public  lands. "  They  see  all  alterna¬ 
tives  as  increasing  uncertainty  for  timber  producers,  which 
they  feel  contradicts  the  cornerstone  (predictability)  of 
multiple-use  management  of  federal  lands.  A  "radical 
departure" from  multiple-use  management  to  "a  new, 
untested  method"  is  seen  as  leading  to  a  drastic  reduction 
in  future  levels  of  output  and  profound  economic  and  social 
impacts  to  all  communities  in  the  project  area.  By  incorpo¬ 
rating  new  objectives  for  ecosystem  management  and 
establishing  ecosystem  health  and  ecological  mtegrity,  some 
feel  that  the  project  is  violating  the  Torest  Service  mandate 
under  the  Multiple-Use/Sustained  Yield  Act  to  establish 
and  administer  lands  for  outdoor  recreation,  range,  timber, 
watershed,  and  wildlife  and  fish  purposes. 

Others  who  favor  ecosystem  management  insist  that 
providing  multiple  human  benefits  must  be  done  within  the 
capabilities  of  the  ecosystem  and  the  limitations  of  ecologi¬ 
cal  integrity,  health,  and  diversity.  They  feel  that  while 
multiple  use  may  be  valid  to  assure  a  consideration  of 
various  resource  uses,  most  multiple-use  management  to 
date  has  not  provided  for  conservation  of  salmonid  habitats 
and  other  resources.  These  respondents  want  the  EIS  to 
ensure  that  the first  priority for  any  multiple  use  of  these 
federal  lands  is  to  ensure  the  health  of  biological  diversity. 

Response:  The  use  of  an  ecosystem  management 
approach  to  achieve  ecological  integrity  is  not  only 
compatible  and  in  compliance  with  the  mandates  of 
the  Multiple-Use/Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960 
(MUSY)  and  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (FLPMA),  but  it  is  considered  to  be 
necessary  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin  to  "adjust  to 
changing  needs  and  conditions,"  as  the  law  requires, 
and  to  resolve  management  issues  across  this  large 
area.  Section  4  of  the  MUSY  states  that  "'multiple 
use'  means  the  management  of  all  the  various  renew¬ 
able  surface  resources,  outdoor  recreation,  range, 
timber,  watershed,  and  wildlife  and  fish  purposes  of 
the  National  Forests... .and  harmonious  and  coordi¬ 
nated  management  of  the  various  resources...  without 
impairment  of  the  productivity  of  the  land,  with 
consideration  being  given  to  the  relative  values  of  the 
various  resources,  and  not  necessarily  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  uses  that  will  give  the  greatest  dollar  return  or 
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the  greatest  unit  output."  Multiple-use  outputs  of 
various  resources,  as  defined  by  the  law,  are  to  be 
provided  only  within  the  context  of  ecologically 
unimpaired  (healthy)  lands. 

Section  102  of  FLPMA  states  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  management  be  on  the  basis  of 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield.  "Multiple  use"  is 
defined  in  ^LPMA  as  "...the  management  of  the 
public  lands  and  their  various  resource  values  so  that 
they  are  utilized  in  the  combination  that  will  best 
meet  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  American 
people;  making  the  most  judicious  use  of  the  land  for 
some  or  all  of  these  resources  or  related  services  over 
areas  large  enough  to  provide  sufficient  latitude  for 
periodic  adjustments  in  use  to  conform  to  changing 
needs  and  conditions;  the  use  of  some  land  for  less 
than  all  of  the  resources;  a  combination  of  balanced 
and  diverse  resource  uses  that  takes  into  account  the 
long-term  needs  of  future  generations  for  renewable 
and  nonrenewable  resources,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  recreation,  range,  timber,  minerals, 
watershed,  wildlife  and  fish,  and  natural  scenic, 
scientific  and  historical  values;  and  harmonious  and 
coordinated  management  of  the  various  resources 
without  permanent  impairment  of  the  productivity  of 
the  land  and  the  quality  of  the  environment  with 
consideration  being  given  to  the  relative  values  of  the 
resources  and  not  necessarily  to  the  combination  of 
uses  that  will  give  the  greatest  economic  return  or  the 
greatest  unit  output." 

Ecosystem  Health  and 
Ecological  Integrity 

Comment:  Ecosystem  health  and  ecological  inte¬ 
grity  should  have  quantifiable  definitions  to  provide 
a  real  basis  for  comparison  to  understand  the 
conditions  described  in  the  EISs. 

N  arr  ati  v  e :  The  perceived  lack  of  any  solid  definition  for 
'ecological health' or  'ecological integrity' causes  concern 
for  many,  who  believe  there  is  no  meaning  for  such  terms 
that  can  pass  peer-review.  Some  note  the  absence  of  clear 
definitions  will  necessitate  a  reliance  on  subjectivity  and 
inexact  science.  These  respondents  call  for  quantitative  and 
absolute  data  regarding  the  health  of  the  area,  and  they 
warn  against  the  use  of  social  sciences,  "soft  science, "  and 
jargon.  Some  feel  that  by  definition  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  if  the  need for  ecological  integrity  is  addressed  or 
matches  the  range  of  alternatives  because  absolute  measures 
do  not  exist.  Some feel  that  the  language  of  the  ecological 
sciences  is  deliberately  vague  so  that  government  ojficials 
can  take  whatever  action  they  like,  and  then  justify  it  with 
"  bureaucratic  jargon  and  the  nebulous  notion  of ecosystem 
health  "  (see  also  Ecosystem  Management). 


Proposed  Action 


Response:  Definitions  of  ecosystem  health  and 
ecological  integrity  used  for  this  project  were  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Science  Integration  Team  (SIT)  and 
underwent  peer  review.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  2  of 
the  Draft  EISs,  ecological  integrity  was  estimated  in  a 
relative  sense  because  of  the  acknowledged  difficul¬ 
ties  in  measuring  it  directly.  "Proxies"  or  representa¬ 
tive  processes  and  functions  were  used  to  estimate 
where  integrity  was  considered  to  be  higher  or  lower 
than  other  places.  The  SIT  determined  that  these 
"proxies"  were  sufficient  to  measure  and  evaluate  the 
relative  performance  of  the  various  alternatives 
presented  in  the  EIS  with  regard  to  ecosystem  health 
and  ecological  integrity. 

Comment:  Public  comments  diverge  on  whether 
active  management  degrades  or  improves  ecosystem 
health,  and,  therefore,  to  what  degree  management 
should  be  active  or  passive. 

Narrative:  While  many  people  concur  there  is  a  need  to 
address  forest  health  in  the  project  area,  opinions  diverge  on 
whether  active  management  would  improve  or  degrade  the 
situation  and  on  the  level  of  activity  needed.  Some  indi¬ 
viduals feel  the  issue  of  what  actually  constitutes  a  healthy 
forest  was  not  adequately  addressed  in  the  Draft  EISs. 

Some  feel  that  less  active  management  should  be  proposed, 
especially  in  unroaded  areas;  others  asked  that  more  active 
management  be  implemented  to  address  declining  forest 
health  in  a  manner  benefitting  local  economies  dependent 
on  management  activities  such  as  timber  harvesting.  In  the 
opinions  of  many,  public  lands  within  the  interior  Colum¬ 
bia  River  basin  require  restoration,  especially  lands  on 
which  a  long  history  of  management  activities  such  as 
logging,  grazing,  mining,  and  road  building  have  damaged 
ecosystem  health.  There  is  disagreement,  however,  on  the 
level  and  type  of  management  activities  people feel  should 
be  a  part  of  the  restoration  efforts. 

Response:  The  alternatives  presented  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS  (Chapter  3)  provide  for  a  balance 
between  the  two  management  techniques;  the  degree 
and  intensity  vary  among  the  alternatives.  All  three 
alternatives  contain  a  variety  of  active  and  passive 
management  activities,  outlined  in  the  objectives, 
standards,  and  guidelines  (Chapter  3),  that  meet  the 
Purpose  and  Need  of  the  project. 

Alternative  SI  (No  Action  Alternative)  continues 
current  management,  which  includes  the  interim 
direction  as  the  long-term  strategy  for  federal  lands  in 
the  project  area.  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  focus  on 
restoring  and  maintaining  ecosystems  and  providing 
for  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  people.  Alterna¬ 
tives  S2  and  S3  differ  on  the  level  of  acceptance  of 
short-term  risk:  Alternative  S3  accepts  more 
short-term  risk,  as  is  acceptable  within  the  require¬ 


ments  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  Clean  Water 
Act  and  Clean  Air  Act.  For  example,  passive  manage¬ 
ment  is  emphasized  in  the  short-term  in  aquatic  A1 
subwatersheds  and  source  habitat  in  terrestrial  T 
watersheds  in  both  Alternatives  S2  and  S3;  while 
active  management  is  emphasized  in  subbasins 
identified  as  being  high  priority  for  restoration  at  the 
broad-scale. 


Restoration 

Comment:  Restoration  does  not  provide  enough 
timber  management  direction. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  acknowledge  the  need  for  a 
primary  focus  on  restoration  work  but  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why  there  is  no  additional  direction  for  timber 
management  aside  from  restoration.  They  feel  that  mul¬ 
tiple-use  objectives,  particularly  timber  production,  should 
be  treated  as  equal  objectives  to  be  achieved  through  the 
Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project 
strategy,  and  not  just  restoration. 

Response:  Timber  harvest  is  an  important  part  of 
restoration  and  of  the  economic  strategy.  Long-term 
sustainable  levels  of  timber  harvest  depend  on 
healthy  forests  from  which  to  harvest  trees.  There¬ 
fore,  management  direction  which  improves  the  long¬ 
term  health  of  the  landscape  including  forests, 
improves  the  long-term  sustainability  and  predictabil¬ 
ity  of  timber  supplies.  Several  base-level  and  restora¬ 
tion  objectives  address  the  need  for  timber  harvest 
from  an  economic  standpoint.  Although  they  may  not 
specifically  mention  timber  harvest,  it  is  one  of  the 
"goods  and  services."  For  example:  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  states  "Derive  social  and  economic  benefits, 
promote  commercial  activity,  and  foster  demand  for 
labor  and  capital  formation  through  producing  a 
variety  of  goods  and  services  from  Forest  Service-  and 
BLM-administered  lands  according  to  land  manage¬ 
ment  plan  allocations  and  management  direction." 

This  is  also  reflected  in  the  base  level  Social-Eco¬ 
nomic-Tribal  Component  description  and  manage¬ 
ment  intent  where  it  says  "major  areas  of  focus... 
include...  management  direction  that  emphasizes  the 
production  of  commercial  products  or  services  from 
Forest  Service-  or  BLM-administered  lands..."  Similar 
language  can  be  found  in  the  description  and  manage¬ 
ment  intent  under  the  Products  and  Services  from 
Public  Lands  and  Support  Economic  and  Social 
Needs  of  Communities  and  Cultures  Sections  of 
Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Although  there  are  fewer  objectives  and  standards 
addressing  the  production  of  goods  and  services 
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compared  with  restoration,  this  does  not  mean 
production  of  those  goods  and  services  are  any  less 
important.  More  management  direction  on  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  services  could  be  redundant. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  clearly  state  what 
restoration  methods  will  be  used  and  how  restora¬ 
tion  activities  will  be  prioritized.  The  distinction 
between  'restoration'  and  'conservation'  needs  to  be 
clarified  to  give  clear  guidance  to  managers  priori¬ 
tizing  projects. 

Narrative:  Respondents  requested  that  the  specifics  of 
restoration  methods  be  clearly  stated  and  supported 
scientifically.  They  want  to  see  further  analysis  demon¬ 
strating  that  unproved  conditions  can  be  reasonably 
predicted  for  species  that  rely  on  those  habitats.  Tltey  feel 
that  alternatives  for  accomplishing  restoration  need  to  offer 
different  concrete  approaches  to  the  challenge,  prescribe 
limits  on  experimental  logging-based  approaches,  and  set 
up  rules  or  standards  for  choosing  among  restoration 
techniques  in  different  ecological  circumstances. 

Some  recommend  prioritizing  where  restoration  activities 
would  be  most  cost  effective;  they  think  restoration  activi¬ 
ties  should  be  prioritized  during  subbasin  review  arid 
Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale  (EAWS),  and 
restoration  should focus  on  first  securing  strongholds  and 
currentl y  productive  habitats  at  risk.  Some  respondents 
feel  that  a  "real"  restoration  alternative  would focus  on 
watershed  and  terrestrial  restoration  in  areas  of  high 
ecological  potential  but  low  ecological  integrity  as 
identified  by  the  Science  Integration  Team. 

Response:  From  a  broad-scale  perspective,  subbasins 
have  been  identified  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  as 
high  priority  for  restoration,  from  a  functional  and  an 
integrated  aspect.  These  high  priority  areas  are  where 
restoration  would  be  most  effective.  In  addition,  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  identifies  source  habitat  for 
families  or  groupings  of  terrestrial  species.  A  restora¬ 
tion  objective  is  to  restore  terrestrial  source  habitats  to 
provide  for  species  needs.  Tables  in  Chapter  3 
identify  which  source  habitat,  in  terms  of  cover  type 
and  structural  stages,  need  to  be  increased  (in  extent 
and  connectivity)  for  the  various  terrestrial  families. 
Broad-scale  priority  for  restoration  is  identified  by 
Resource  Advisory  Council/ Provincial  Advisory 
Committee  area.  Guidelines  suggest  specific  restora¬ 
tion  techniques  to  consider  for  different  ecological 
circumstances.  The  analysis  of  projected  success  of 
restoration  is  found  in  Chapter  4. 

Another  restoration  objective  is  to  use  broad-scale 
aquatic/ riparian  restoration  opportunities  and  the 
geographic  extent  of  the  A1/A2  network  during 
Subbasin  Review.  This  will  provide  context  when 


developing  local  long-term  restoration  opportunities 
and  priorities.  The  first  consideration  for  aquatic/ 
riparian  restoration  priorities  is  securing  A2,  and  as 
needed  Al,  aquatic  areas  from  internal  or  adjacent 
subwatershed  risks.  Al  and  A2  subwatersheds 
represent  areas  that  support  the  strongest  fish  popula¬ 
tions  and  highest  native  diversity  and  integrity. 

>  ' 

Subbasin  Review 

Comment:  Subbasin  reviews  will  take  longer  than 
the  two  to  three  weeks  as  described  in  the  EISs.  The 
subbasin  review  process  should  either  be  simplified 
and  clarified,  or  the  time  frame  should  be  made 
more  realistic. 

Narrative:  Because  Subbasin  Reviews  would  involve  large 
amounts  of  complex  data  and  coordination  among  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  tribes,  some  people  question  the  asser¬ 
tion  these  reviews  will  take  only  two  to  three  weeks  to 
complete.  Some  respondents  recommend  the  EIS  Team 
define  the  desired  outcomes  of  subbasin  review  rather  than 
pre-determining  that  they  will  take  three  weeks  to  complete. 
Others  noted  that  the  time  required  to  evaluate  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  subbasin  reviews  needs  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  early  planning  requirement.  Some  feel  that  the 
chance  to  identify  meaningful,  realistic  opportunities  is 
limited  if  the  review  is  intended  to  be  brief  and  to  use  only 
existing  information.  More  guidance  on  what  subbasin 
review  entails  and  the  methodology  to  be  used  is  requested 
by  some. 

Many  feel  the  quantity  and  types  of  data  available  are 
problematic  as  validation  tools.  Tor  example,  they  state 
that  new  mid-scale  data  may  reveal  little  about  existing 
broad-scale  data,  not  to  mention  data  that  is  estimated  from 
limited  samples  or  is  anecdotal.  They  feel  that  inconsisten¬ 
cies  in  the  nature  of  data  required  by  the  Subbasin  Review 
process  lengthen  the  time  needed  to  approve  implementa¬ 
tion  of  management  activities.  If  any  information  is  not 
correct,  people  predict  that  new  valid  data  will  take  a  long 
time  to  gather.  Some  specifically  ask  that  the  validation 
process  to  be  used  be  clarified. 

A  few  note  that  Subbasin  Reviews  will  cross  jurisdictional 
boundaries  and  private  property,  which  they feel  creates  a 
problem.  Some  propose  reviews  and  authorization  by  BLM 
state  directors  or  Forest  Service  regional  foresters,  or  by 
local  managers  under  the  auspices  of  approved  land  use 
plans.  Others  want  better  guidance  and  latitude for  local 
managers  to  coordinate  across  administrative  boundaries. 

Response:  Subbasin  Review  (SBR)  is  intended  to  be  a 
concentrated  review  and  validation  of  broad-scale 
science  data,  in  part  to  see  whether  more  detailed 
analysis  is  needed.  It  is  intended  to  take  place  in  a 
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relatively  short  period  of  time  depending  on  the 
complexity  of  the  area  and  the  issues  to  be  analyzed; 
it  is  possible  that  the  process  could  take  longer  in 
some  situations.  The  concentrated  work  time  devoted 
to  assembling  and  displaying  review  area  information 
should  be  about  four  to  eight  weeks  for  core  team 
members;  the  start-to-finish  review  should  be  main¬ 
tained  within  a  six-month  time  period. 

A  Subbasin  Review  Guide  has  been  developed  and  is 
intended  to  provide  guidance  for  SBR,  similar  to  that 
provided  in  the  Federal  Guide for  Watershed  Analysis. 
Public  review  and  participation  in  SBR  is  discussed  in 
the  Subbasin  Review  Guide. 

Requirements  for  SBR  have  been  re-written  in  an 
attempt  to  clarify  them  and  to  respond  to  comments 
on  the  Draft  EIS.  Management  intent  has  been  added 
to  augment  the  direction  for  SBR,  with  standards  that 
SBR  shall  be  conducted  according  to  the  Subbasin 
Review  Guide;  subbasins  with  less  than  5  percent 
BLM/ Forest  Service  ownership  or  where  collaborat¬ 
ing  partners  agree  the  intent  has  already  been  met  are 
exempt  from  SBR;  in  Alternative  S2,  SBR  for 
subbasins  identified  as  broad-scale  integrated  priority 
for  restoration  shall  be  completed  within  2  years; 
other  required  SBR  under  Alternative  S2,  and  all 
required  SBR  under  Alternative  S3  shall  be  completed 
within  5  years. 

Comment:  Public  comments  diverge  on  when 
subbasin  reviews  should  be  completed.  Some  feel 
they  should  be  completed  prior  to  signing  the 
Record  of  Decision  (ROD),  while  others  feel  that 
whenever  they  are  completed  they  shouldn't  delay 
management  activities. 

Narrative:  Unless  there  are  compelling  reasons,  some  feel 
that  on-the-ground projects  should  not  have  to  wait  for 
completion  of  subbasin  reviews,  especially  in  areas  where 
similar  reviews  have  already  addressed  project  issues. 

People  do  not  want  to  see  lengthy  delays  in  more  ecologi¬ 
cally  complex  areas  and  want  local  agency  mangers  to  have 
authority  to  continue  activities  without  completion  of 
subbasin  reviews.  They  feel  that  forests  and  rangelands, 
wildlife,  water,  and  other  resources,  and  people  who  depend 
on  commodities  from  public  lands,  will  suffer  from  ?nanage- 
ment  delays.  So?ne  feel  that  the  EIS  should  state  clearly 
that  previously  approved  actions  and  ongoing  activities 
may  continue  at  current  or  increased  levels.  Some  are 
concerned  that  funding  is  not  available  to  shut  down  a 
third  of  the forest  and  rangelands for  a  year  to  do  lengthy 
subbasin  reviews  while  also  trying  to  do  ongoing  programs. 

An  opposing  view  is  that  no  management  activity  should 
take  place  until  subbasin  reviews  have  been  completed. 

Some  respondents  interpret  the  direction  to  mean  that  no 


management  activities  will  occur  during  the  first  year  of 
plan  implementation  and  request  that  this  statement  be 
clearly  stated  or  refuted  in  the  EIS.  Others  feel  that 
subbasin  review  should  have  been  accomplished  as  part  of 
the  Draft  EISs,  stating  that  they  are  ?iecessary  for  the 
public  and  decision  makers  to  understand  components  and 
implications  of  various  alternatives. 

Response:  As  noted  in  other  responses.  Subbasin 
Review  (SBR)  is  intended  to  be  a  concentrated  review 
and  validation  of  broad-scale  science  data,  in  part  to 
see  whether  more  detailed  analysis  is  needed.  We  do 
not  expect  this  review  to  significantly  delay  future  on- 
the-ground  projects.  The  SBR  process  will  help  in 
identifying  areas  for  future  management  activities  in 
the  context  of  the  Selected  Alternative.  Projects  that 
have  been  approved  and  are  being  implemented,  will 
be  considered  during  the  SBR,  but  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  SBR  to  prohibit  resource  management  activities 
from  occurring  prior  to  completion  of  the  review. 

Comment:  Category  1  subbasins  should  be  used 
as  models. 

Narrative:  It  was  recommended  that  an  additional  status 
be  given  to  Category  1  subbasins,  which  are  said  to  be 
currently  successful  in  managing for  positive  ecological 
status.  Respondents  suggest  that  these  subbasins  should  be 
designated  as  /J adaptive  management  models  "  and  given  a 
" demonstration  "status  so  that  the  success  in  managemettt 
can  be  adapted  for  use  in  other  areas. 

Response:  In  this  EIS,  management  direction  is  no 
longer  directly  tied  to  subbasin  categories.  Subbasin 
category  information  was  used  in  this  EIS  to  assist  in 
identifying  broad-scale  integrated  restoration  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Alternatives  S2  and  S3.  In  Chapter  3,  the 
adaptive  management  section  describes  how  the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  will  design  and  locate 
areas  for  experimentation  and  field  trials  to  accel¬ 
erate  learning. 

Comment:  There  is  a  need  for  clear  guidance  to 
administrative  units  on  implementation  of  subbasin 
reviews  in  the  first  three  years,  and  a  need  for  assur¬ 
ances  that  the  results  of  the  subbasin  review  process 
will  be  used  to  direct  land  management  planning 
dining  project  implementation.  Standard  EM-S1  in 
the  Draft  EISs  is  contradictory,  suggesting  that 
management  activities  can  occur  with  or  without 
completion  of  subbasin  reviews. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  believe  that  standard  EM- 
S1  in  the  Draft  EISs  does  not  provide  an  adequate 
prioritization  system  for  designating  which  areas  would  go 
through  subbasin  review  in  the  first  three  years.  They  feel 
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that  this  standard  should  spell  out  the  progression  from 
broader  to finer  scales  of  information.  Others  suggest  that 
EM-S1  as  written  may  result  in  inappropriate 
prioritization  of  subbasin  review  and  avoidance  of  some 
subbasins  in  the  first  year  so  that  activities  can  proceed. 
They  recommend  that  an  interagency  prioritization 
schedule  be  dei'eloped  for  the  selected  alternative,  and  that 
it  include  a  description  ofwluit  information  must  be 
included  in  a  subbasin  review,  at  what  scale,  and  at  what 
level  of  detail.  They  also  suggest  development  of a  certifica¬ 
tion  and  monitoring  process  to  obtain  quality  assurance  of 
step-down  analysis  products  and  use  of  analytical  results. 

Others  feel  that  the  standard  does  not  provide  an  adequate 
understanding  of  how  the  information  among  subbasin 
reviews  will  be  shared  in  order  to  set  priorities  at  a  larger 
scale;  they  suggest  that  the  direction  for  subbasin  review  be 
as  clear  as  the  Federal  Guide for  Watershed  Analysis. 

Response:  Requirements  for  Subbasin  Review  (SBR) 
have  been  re-written  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  them  and 
to  respond  to  comments  on  the  Draft  EIS.  Standard 
EM-S1  has  not  been  carried  forward  to  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS.  Management  intent  has  been  added 
to  augment  the  direction  for  SBR,  with  standards  that 
SBR  shall  be  conducted  according  to  the  Subbasin 
Review  Guide,  which  is  intended  to  provide  clear  and 
detailed  instructions  comparable  to  the  Federal  Guide 
for  Watershed  Analysis. 

Comment:  In  EM-G1,  the  wording  of  this  statement, 
'subbasin  analysis  could  assist...'  does  not  give  any 
guidance  to  the  manager.  Restate  the  guideline  so 
that  it  provides  useful  management  guidelines. 
(Eastside  Appendix  3-2;  page  246) 

Response:  Description  and  management  intent  of 
subbasin  review  and  objectives  and  standards  have 
been  rewritten  in  the  step-down  section  of  Chapter  3 
to  provide  useful  management  direction.  Guideline 
EM-G1  was  not  brought  forward  to  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS. 


Comment:  In  EM-G3,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
'verify'  the  broad-scale  assessment  without  crossing 
administrative  boundaries.  Restate  the  guideline  to 
give  proper  guidance  on  coordination  among 
administrative  units. 

Response:  Description  and  management  intent  of 
subbasin  review  and  objectives  and  standards  have 
been  re-written  in  the  step-down  section  of  Chapter  3 
to  emphasize  the  intent  that  subbasin  review  shall  be 
conducted  in  a  collaborative  fashion.  The  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  administrative  units  (national 


forests  and  BLM  districts)  are  directed  to  work 
collaboratively  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser¬ 
vice,  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  to  provide  opportu 
nity  to  discuss  resource  conditions  on  Forest  Service- 
and  BLM-administered  lands  within  the  subbasin. 
Guideline  EM-G3,  which  suggests  that  the  agencies 
consider  coordinating  subbasin  review  across  Forest 
Service  or  BLM  administrative  boundaries,  was  not 
brought  forward  to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the 
Watershed  Scale  (EAWS) 

Comment:  Public  comments  diverge  on  whether 
EAWS  is  needed  to  provide  the  ecological  context 
for  land  management. 

Narrative:  Some  question  whether  EAWS  is  necessary. 
Because  analyses  are  tiered  from  basin  to  subbasin  to 
watershed,  some  respondents  have  doubts  about  the 
analyses'  applicability  and  anticipate  delays  in  their 
completion.  They  fear  the  process  will  become  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  bottleneck  and  assert  that  the  purpose  and  need  of  the 
Drafl  EISs,  whether  restoring  ecosystem  function  or 
providing  goods  and  services,  will  be  held  hostage  to 
another  planning  process. 

It  is felt  that  the  EAWS  process  currently  lacks  adequate 
guidance  and  ecological  standards  for  goals,  objectives, 
standards,  procedures,  or  analytical  processes.  Tftey  cite 
"empirical  evidence"  that  EAWS  will  not  adequately 
protect  aquatic  systems  and  note  that  in  many  cases 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  National  Forest 
Management  Act  requirements  are  far  more  ecologically 
relevant  and  specific  than  what  is  required  under  the 
proposed  EAWS  guidance.  Noting  the four  years  of 
experience  that  some  areas  have  had  in  conducting  EAWS 
under  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan,  they  feel  that  the  Forest 
Sendee  has  been  unable  to  demonstrate  that  EAWS  has 
consistently  been  effective  in  preventing  or  reducing 
damage  to  aquatic  resources. 

Others  argue  that  EAWS  is  needed  to  estimate  environ¬ 
mental  impacts.  They  feel  that  more  site-specific  data  on 
existing  environmental  conditions  are  needed  to  determine 
which  management  activities  are  appropriate  for  a  given 
piece  of  land.  If  any  activities  are  deemed  appropriate, 
many  feel  EAWS  is  needed  to  fully  estimate  environmental 
consequences,  especially  when  trying  to  estimate  impacts 
from  prescribed  burning,  weed  invasion,  sedimentation  and 
stream  channel  morphology  impacts  in  rare  fish  habitats, 
human  safety  and  health  concerns,  and  the  possible  loss  of 
native  plant  species. 
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Response:  EAWS  is  a  tool.  The  step-down  section  of 
Chapter  3  has  been  rewritten  to  more  clearly  state  the 
intended  use  of  Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed 
Scale.  Two  alternative  management  strategies  were 
analyzed  to  let  the  decision-makers  weigh  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  different  levels  of 
EAWS  requirements. 

EAWS  is  an  issue-driven  process  that  is  valuable  in 
understanding  the  conditions  and  risks  to  resources. 

It  is  intended  to  help  balance  short-and  long-term 
risks  through  the  proper  placement  and  timing  of 
management  actions  within  a  watershed.  While  the 
intent  of  the  EAWS  objective  is  to  use  watershed-scale 
information  to  manage  risks  associated  with  threat¬ 
ened,  endangered,  and  proposed  species  and  those 
species  with  habitat  that  has  declined  significantly 
from  its  historical  extent,  the  expectation  is  that 
EAWS  will  be  used  to  meet  the  broad-scale  objectives 
in  this  EIS. 


Comment:  Public  comments  diverge  on  when 
EAWS  should  be  completed.  Some  feel  that  it 
should  be  completed  prior  to  signing  the  ROD, 
while  others  feel  that  whenever  it  is  completed  it 
shouldn't  delay  management  activities.  Once 
completed,  opinions  diverge  on  how  the  analysis 
findings  should  be  applied  to  management  deci¬ 
sions  and  how  priorities  should  be  set. 

Narrative:  Many  believe  that  the  findings  of  EAWS  will 
be  difficult  to  quantify.  Some feel  that  EAWS  should  have 
been  completed  as  part  of  the  scientific  assessment for  the 
Draft  EISs  rather  than  being  postponed  until  afer  the 
Record  of  Decision,  so  that  the  effects  of  the  alternatives 
could  be  stated  more  clearly.  Many  fear  that  no  manage¬ 
ment  activities  will  be  possible  until  EAWS  are  completed, 
while  others  want  projects  to  be  able  to  proceed  during  and 
prior  to  any  watershed  analysis. 

Some  respondents  are  concerned  that  to  proceed  with 
management  actions  before  analysis  is  completed  may 
preclude  opportunities  to  meet  other  Project  objectives. 

They  feel  that  without  explicit  guidance  for  prioritizing 
EAWS,  analyses  could  be  deliberately  delayed  until 
management  actions  are  completed  in  some  areas,  contra¬ 
vening  the  intent  and  precluding  achievement  of  the 
purpose  and  need.  One  state  agency  feels  that  the  require¬ 
ments  preventing  management  prior  to  EAWS  are  too 
restrictive  and  should  be  modified  to  a  more  common  sense 
prioritization  that  delays  action  in  sensitive  areas  while 
aggressively  managing  other  areas. 

Response:  Many  national  forests  and  BLM  districts 
are  currently  conducting  watershed  analyses.  Those 
and  other  EAWS  will  be  completed  before  the 


deci  sion  for  this  EIS  is  signed.  The  purpose  of 
watershed  analysis  (EAWS)  is  to  identify  and  de¬ 
scribe  ecological  processes  of  greatest  concern, 
establish  how  these  processes  are  functioning,  and 
determine  the  conditions  under  which  management 
actions  should  take  place.  The  results  of  EAWS  will 
establish  the  context  for  subsequent  decision  making 
processes,  including  planning,  project  development 
and  regulatory  compliance.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
EAWS  requirement  to  prohibit  resource  management 
activities  prior  to  EAWS  completion. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  provide  clear  direction 
for  conducting  EAWS  and  assurances  of  their  consis¬ 
tent  and  predictable  application  on  the  ground. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  point  out  the  Draft  EISs 
reveal  little  about  how  Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the  Water¬ 
shed  Scale  (EAWS)  will  be  conducted  after  the  Record  of 
Decision  is  issued.  They  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not 
provide  adequate  direction  to  assure  consistent,  predictable 
application  of  analyses findings  as  a foundation  for 
management  decision.  They  believe  that  resource  concerns 
should  drive  the  scope  of  EAWS,  and  that  subsequent 
results  of  EAWS  should  drive  the  management  prescrip¬ 
tions  on-the-  ground,  rather  than  projects  or  funding 
priorities  driving  those  prescriptions.  They  recommend  a 
clear,  precise  process  of  multi-scale  ecosystem  analysis  that 
accounts  for  both  aquatic  and  terrestrial  conditions;  the 
process  should  be  multi-disciplinary  and  involve  input  and 
consensus  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Respondents  further 
note  that  the  assumption  that  EAWS  will  reduce  short¬ 
term  risk  and  uncertainty  of  outcomes  is  valid  only  if 
EAWS  information  is  used  in  a  manner  that  promotes 
conservation  of  watershed,  aquatic,  and  riparian  resources 
and  reduces  risk;  'EAWS  is  a  tool for  assessment,  it  alone 
does  not  reduce  risk  to  species, "  they  note.  They  feel  that 
this  should  be  accounted for  in  analysis  of  the  alternatives. 

One  state  agency  believes  that  the  federal  agencies  should 
not  need  to  complete  as  much  EAWS  in  the  short-term  as  is 
called  for  in  the  Draft  EISs  standards;  with  available 
employees  and  funding,  four  years  is  too  short  a  window  to 
complete  EAWS.  For  this  respondent,  the  importance 
placed  on  EAWS  and  aquatics-dominated  standards, 
objectives,  and  guidelines  puts  too  much  management 
direction  in  the  hands  of  aquatic  scientists. 

Response:  The  Step-Down  Section  of  Chapter  3  has 
been  rewritten  to  more  clearly  state  the  intended  use 
of  ecosystem  analysis  at  the  watershed  scale.  The 
purpose  of  EAWS  is  to  identify  and  describe  ecologi¬ 
cal  processes  of  greatest  concern,  establish  how  these 
processes  are  functioning,  and  determine  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  management  actions  should  take 
place.  It  is  an  analytical,  interdisciplinary,  issue- 
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driven  process  that  provides  information  concerning 
resource  conditions,  risks,  and  opportunities  in  a 
systematic  way,  thereby  enhancing  the  agencies' 
ability  to  estimate  effects  of  management  actions.  The 
results  of  EAWS  will  establish  the  context  for  subse¬ 
quent  decision  making  processes,  including  planning, 
project  development  and  regulatory  compliance. 

New  objectives  and  standards  have  been  provided  to 
guide  managers  in  conducting  and  following  up  on 
EAWS.  The  Federal  Guide  for  Watershed  Analysis, 
which  is  required  to  be  followed,  provides  detailed 
guidance  for  conducting  EAWS.  New  ICBEMP 
monitoring  and  evaluation  objectives  and  standards 
are  provided  to  ensure  that  ICBEMP  goals  and 
objectives  related  to  EAWS  are  followed,  and  to 
assure  consistent  and  predictable  application  of  EAWS. 

There  is  no  longer  a  four-year  window  to  conduct 
EAWS.  The  location  and  timing  of  EAWS  in  priority  - 
to-restore  subbasins  is  now  to  be  determined  through 
Subbasin  Review  (Alternative  S2)  or  other  appropri¬ 
ate  step-down  processes  (Alternative  S3). 

Comment:  EAWS  should  consider  all  lands, 
regardless  of  ownership,  in  a  watershed  or  in 
groups  of  watersheds. 

Narrative:  Although  some  people  appreciate  that  EAWS 
requires  the  use  of  hydrologic  units,  they feel  this  methodol¬ 
ogy  7nay  not  be  a  perfect  tool  and  that  ecosystem  analysis 
must  encompass  issues  on  both  broader  and  finer  scales. 
They  argue  that  adjoining  watersheds  aren  't  necessarily 
ecologically  isolated,  and  that  management  in  one  can  affect 
the  other.  Because  resources  such  as  plants  and  animals  or 
even  roads  cross  these  boundaries,  respondents  are  con¬ 
cerned  that  any  analysis  must  consider  different  manage¬ 
ment  activities,  such  as  prescribed  burning,  grazing 
allotment,  and  transportation  plans.  Ecological  variations 
within  any  given  watershed,  others  argue,  must  be  closely 
examined  in  any  analysis.  For  these  respondents,  this 
ecological  variability  can  include  conflicting  management 
strategies  for  private  lands  or  other  public  lands.  Some feel 
that  EAWS  is  needed for  all  areas,  while  others  recommend 
a  screening  process  to  identify  any  possible  areas  that  might 
be  exempt. 

Response:  In  order  for  a  team  to  assess  watershed 
condition,  an  analysis  of  the  current  and  historical 
uses  of  a  watershed  needs  to  be  done.  Involvement  of 
other  resource  users,  including  landowners,  and  other 
government  entities  is  critical  in  identifying  opportu¬ 
nities  for  cooperation  in  activities  and  identifying 
information  useful  in  analysis.  Although  EAWS  is  is 
not  a  decision-making  process,  it  does  contribute  to 


meeting  land  management  and  regulatory  require¬ 
ments.  Where  it  is  possible,  attainment  of  complete 
data  coverage  of  an  analysis  area  (including  other 
ownership)  provides  a  better  description  of  the 
conditions  in  the  watershed  and  a  higher  level  of 
confidence  in  recommendations  derived  from  such 
analysis.  Otherwise,  data  may  need  to  be  extrapo¬ 
lated  from  representative  areas  or  layers  to  fill  in  data 
gaps.  Exemptions  from  EAWS  are  provided  for  in 
Chapter  3. 

Comment:  The  screening  process  described  in  EM- 
Sll,  to  determine  which  land  management  activities 
are  exempt  from  EAWS,  needs  to  be  defined  prior  to 
signing  the  ROD. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  are  concerned  that  the 
agencies  cannot  establish  a  standard  for,  and  the  public 
cannot  reasonably  evaluate,  a  screening  process  that  hasn  't 
yet  been  developed  by  an  unidentified  intergovernmental 
team.  Others  suggest  that  the  EIS  either  describe  the 
screening  process  in  detail  or  not  allow  any  exemptions. 
They  suggest  strong  consideration  be  given  to  incorporat¬ 
ing,  at  a  ?ninimum,  standards  or  goals  pertaining  to  "no 
net  loss  "  or  "no  further  deterioration  "  of  the  environmental 
baseline  for  biophysical  resources  in  those  areas  in  the 
alternatives  excepted from  the  requirement for  EAWS. 

They  further  suggest  that  the  EIS  spell  out  the  categories  of 
activities  that  are  exempt,  as  well  as  the  process  for  making 
future  exceptions  to  the  EAWS  requirements.  Some 
respondents  recom?nend  that  an  interagency  team  be 
assembled  and  the  process  be  conducted  as  soon  as  possible. 

Response:  The  process  for  determining  when  Ecosys¬ 
tem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale  and  Subbasin 
Review  need  to  occur  has  been  better  defined  in  the 
Step  Down  section  of  Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS.  Standard  EM-S11  has  been  rewritten  to 
require  review  and  approval  by  the  Regional  Execu¬ 
tives  for  any  exemptions  to  the  EAWS  requirement. 

Comment:  RM-S4  is  not  implementable  and  should 
be  deleted.  Most  subwatersheds  are  not  large 
enough  for  transportation  planning  in  isolation 
from  surrounding  federal  lands. 

Response:  This  standard  is  now  incorporated  into 
the  road  management  direction  in  the  base-level 
section  which  requires  each  administrative  unit  to 
develop  or  revise  Access  and  Travel  Management 
Plans  to  address  risks  identified  in  roads  analysis. 
Long-term  transportation  needs  also  need  to  be 
developed  or  revised  within  10  years  after  the  Record 
of  Decision  is  signed. 
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Comment:  The  EIS  should  clearly  describe  the 
methods  and  processes  that  will  be  used  in  inter¬ 
preting  and  implementing  the  Federal  Guide  for 
Watershed  Analysis  and  Forest  Service/BLM 
policy  implementation  guides  as  described  in 
standard  EM-S5. 

Narrative:  There  is  concern  that  the  Federal  Guide for 
Watershed  Analysis  has  been  variously  interpreted  and 
implemented.  The  EIS  should  more  clearly  define  the  scope, 
scale,  goals,  and  process  for  its  use. 

One  group  feels  that  any  changes  to  EAWS  methodologies 
(either  the  EAWS  or  implementation  guides)  should  be 
developed  through  an  interagency,  intergovernmental 
process.  They  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  require  watershed 
analysis  prior  to  allowing  changes  in  standards  and 
guidelines,  particularly  Riparian  Conservation  Area  (RCA) 
boundary  changes  and  Riparian  Management  Objective 
(RMO)  changes.  Hozuever,  they  note  that  one  of  the 
shortcomings  with  this  approach  is  that  the  current  version 
of  the  Federal  Guide for  Watershed  Analysis  is  inadequate 
by  itself  to  analyze  the  effects  of  modifying  RCAs.  They 
feel  that  a  document  similar  to  the  "riparian  reserve 
module"  would  be  needed for  the  project  area  if  changes  in 
the  boundaries  and  management  within  RCA  are  allowed. 

Some  are  concerned  that  there  is  no  step  in  the  Federal 
Guide  for  developing  RMOs,  yet  the  Draft  EISs  give 
national  forests,  BLM  districts,  and  line  officers  total 
discretion  regarding  RMOs  as  established  by  EAWS. 

They  feel  this  will  not  result  in  consistent  or  coordinated 
protection  offish  and  other  aquatic  resources. 

Response:  A  description  and  management  intent  of 
analysis  at  the  watershed  scale  has  been  added  to 
step-down  direction  (Chapter  3)  to  clarify  its  scope, 
scale,  and  goals.  The  Federal  Guide  for  Watershed 
Analysis  and  the  process  for  EAWS  were  developed 
several  years  ago.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  EIS  to 
change  this  established  process,  which  is  described  in 
the  Federal  Guide. 

The  process  for  delineation  of  Riparian  Conservation 
Areas  (RCAs)  is  explained  in  the  Aquatic/ Riparian/ 
Hydrologic  Component  section  of  base  level  direction. 
Prior  to  completion  of  either  EAWS  or  programmatic 
planning  processes,  including  land  use  plan  revisions, 
RCA  widths  shall  follow  interim  criteria  described  in 
this  section  for  Alternatives  S2  and  S3.  During  EAWS 
or  through  appropriate  programmatic  planning 
processes  this  interim  criteria  shall  be  replaced  with 
ecologically  appropriate  criteria  consistent  with  the 
attainment  of  objectives.  Rationale  for  RCA  delinea¬ 
tion  shall  be  documented  through  appropriate  NEPA 
decision-making  process  and  documentation. 


Comment:  Opinions  diverge  on  whether  require¬ 
ments  for  EAWS  should  be  expanded  in  standards 
EM-S8  and  EM-S12,  or  whether  the  "triggers"  for 
analysis  are  too  restrictive. 

Narrative:  Suggestions  were  made  to  expand  or  clarify  the 
requirement for  triggering  EAWS.  Some  respondents  feel 
that  requirements  under  Alternative  6  are  more  protective 
of  candidate  and  sensitive fish  species  and  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  selected  alternative.  They  suggest 
that  standard  EM-S8  should  clarify  the  difference  between 
proposed  or  designated  "critical"  habitat  and  habitat  that  is 
used  by  the  species. 

These  respondents  recommend  that  the  presence  of  listed 
species  or  critical  habitat  should  be  among  the  criteria  for 
prioritizing  subbasin  reviews  and  EA  WS.  They  suggest 
that  subbasin  reviews  should  include  evaluation  of  the 
status  and  distribution  of  species  in  a  given  area,  and  set 
priorities  for  EAWS  where  there  is  an  identified  risk  of 
conflict  between  management  actions  and  species  recovery. 
The  description  of  standard  EM-S12 for  Alternative  6  also 
should  be  applied  to  the  selected  alternative  so  that  all  areas 
may  benefit  from  the  analysis  process  set  forth  in  the  EIS. 
Additional  triggers  should  be  added,  including  catastrophic 
land-altering  events,  such  as  fires  and floods. 

One  concern  is  that  the  triggers  for  watershed  analysis  are 
tied  to  the  initiation  of  individual  management  projects  or 
actions,  not  necessarily  to  restoration  priorities  or  pro¬ 
grams.  They feel  the  triggers  for  watershed  analysis  should 
be  driven  by  the  restoration  priorities  identified  through  the 
completion  of  analytical  process  for  example,  subbasin 
review,  road  risk  inventory,  water  quality  management 
plans),  not  based  on  where  prior  or future  planned  projects 
would  occur.  One  recommendation  was  to  edit  standard 
EM-S12  to  require  watershed  analysis  in  all  categories  of 
subbasins  (not  just  Category  1). 

One  group  felt  that  the  EAWS  "trigger"  related  to  federally 
listed  species  is  too  restrictive;  with  recent  and  expected 
listing  of  several fish  species,  most  of  the  basin  will  meet 
this  "trigger.  "  They  would  like  to  see  a  new,  less  restrictive 
scheduling  standard  that  will  not  shut  down  management 
while  EAWS  is  taking  place. 

Response:  The  standards  requiring  Ecosystem 
Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale  have  been  simplified 
and  clarified  in  response  to  comments.  In  Alternative 
S2,  EAWS  is  required  prior  to  planning  and  designing 
management  activities  where  they  have  the  potential 
to  negatively  affect  threatened,  endangered,  or 
proposed  aquatic  species  or  their  habitats,  or  their 
source  habitats  within  terrestrial  T  watersheds  that 
have  declined  substantially  in  geographic  extent  from 
the  historical  period.  Alternative  S3  has  no  EAWS 
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"triggers"  or  requirements,  but  relies  upon  Subbasin 
Review  to  identify  priorities  and  schedules  for 
conducting  necessary  EAWS.  (See  the  Step  Down 
section  of  the  base  level  management  direction  in 
Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS). 

Comment:  Opinions  differ  on  whether  standard 
EM-S13,  regarding  changing  EIS  standards  after 
EAWS,  is  too  restrictive  or  not  restrictive  enough. 

Narrative:  One  state  agency  feels  that  EM-S13  is  too 
restrictive  because  it  doesn 't  allow  changes  to  be  made 
through  site-specific  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
analysis  unless  EAWS  is  completed first.  Subbasin  review 
and  site-specific  analysis  should  be  sufficient  to  warrant  an 
exception  to  standards  with  approval  of  the  regional  office 
or  proxy.  They  would  like  to  see  an  objective  that  states 
that  alterations  to  standards  after  EAWS  can  occur  under 
more  than  just  rare  circumstances,  but  that  in  the  spirit  of 
adaptive  management  "after  EAWS"  should  not  be 
interpreted  so  literally. 

Another  commenter  feels  that  standard  EM- SI 3  should  be 
deleted.  To  this  person,  the  standard  overreaches  the  intent 
of  the  broad-scale  direction  of  the  project,  because  Riparian 
Management  Objectives  (RMOs)  and  Riparian  Conserva¬ 
tion  Areas  (RCAs)  are  site-specific  and  should  be  adjusted 
according  to  site-specific  information.  While  others  state 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  require  watershed  analysis  prior  to 
allowing  changes  in  standards  and  guidelines,  particularly 
RCA  boundary  changes  and  RMO  changes,  some  believe 
that  the  level  of  detail  expected from  an  EAWS  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  site-specific  standard  is  unrealistic  and  would  be 
too  expensive  to  complete,  and  that  changes  should  be  made 
according  to  forest  plans. 

Other  respondents  suggest  that  the  standards  are  rigid, 
uncompromising,  inflexible,  and  difficult  to  modify.  They 
feel  that  they  do  not  allow  the  agency  personnel  who  are 
most  familiar  with  conditions  in  their  management  areas  to 
make  decisions  that  fit  site-specific  conditions  without  first 
proposing  to  modify  or  amend  the  EIS  or  land  use  plans. 
These  respondents  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs  propose  to  place 
limits  on  the  scope  of  decisions  that  can  be  made  under 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  by  specifically  disal¬ 
lowing  modifications  to  RCAs  and  RMOs  without  a 
watershed-scale  ecosystem  analysis.  They  believe  the  Draft 
EISs  also  attempt  to  add  the  EAWS  process  to  the  NEPA 
process  by  requiring  that  an  EAWS  be  performed  in 
situations  where  a  NEPA  analysis  is  being  conducted. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  commenters  feel  that  the  current 
standards  are  not  strong  enough  and  would  result  in 
unacceptable  risks  to  aquatic  resources.  They  also  feel  that 
additional  site-specific  analyses  should  be  required  in 
addition  to  watershed  analysis  in  some  instances.  One 
commenter  does  not  support  the  use  of  optional  default 
standards  in  lieu  of  completing  watershed  analysis;  this 


person  feels  that  the  standards  for  watershed  analysis  in 
Alternative  3,  Alternative  4,  and  Alternative  5  are  inad¬ 
equate  and  will  result  in  unacceptable  risks  to  aquatic 
resources,  includmg  anadromous  salmonids. 

Response:  In  the  Draft  EISs,  Standard  EM-S13  for 
the  preferred  alternative  provides  that  standards  in 
the  EIS,  including  riparian  management  objective 
values  and  riparian  conservation  area  boundaries, 
can  be  changed  only  after  conducting  ecosystem 
analysis  at  the  watershed  scale.  Simplifying  and 
clarifying  the  direction  has  been  done  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS. 

The  "triggers"  for  ecosystem  analysis  at  the  water¬ 
shed  scale  have  been  simplified  in  Alternative  S2  and 
eliminated  from  Alternative  S3.  As  explained  in  the 
Step  Down  section  of  Chapter  3,  under  Alternative  S2, 
EAWS  is  required  prior  to  planning  and  designing 
management  activities  where  they  have  the  potential 
to  negatively  affect  threatened,  endangered,  or 
proposed  aquatic  species  or  their  habitats,  or  their 
source  habitats  within  terrestrial  T  watersheds  that 
have  declined  substantially  in  geographic  extent  from 
the  historical  period.  Adjusting  RCA  boundaries  so 
that  they  are  appropriate  to  local  conditions  can  be 
completed  through  similar  processes. 

Selecting  either  of  the  action  alternatives  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  would  establish  interim 
riparian  conservation  area  definition  criteria.  Then,  as 
EAWS  or  programmatic  planning  processes  (includ¬ 
ing  land  use  plan  revision)  are  conducted,  the  interim 
criteria  for  delineating  RCAs  would  be  replaced  with 
criteria  identified  using  scientific  information  and 
local  knowledge  and  information  on  riparian  pro¬ 
cesses  and  functions.  The  rationale  for  final  RCA 
delineation  criteria  will  be  presented  through  appro¬ 
priate  NEPA  decision-making  processes. 

Comment:  The  requirement  for  "no  net  increase  in 
road  density  in  subwatersheds  with  road  densities 
less  than  0.7  miles  per  square  mile"  described  in 
EM-S9  should  be  included  in  the  selected  alterna¬ 
tive,  or  revised  to  require  EAWS  for  any  increases  in 
road  density  in  roadless  or  low  road  density  areas. 

Response:  The  direction  in  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  no  longer  includes  standards  related  to  road 
density.  For  areas  that  are  unroaded  or  where  few 
roads  exist,  the  direction  in  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  states  that  new  roads  in  these  areas  would  be 
rare  and  would  first  require  a  roads  analysis  to 
take  place  that  weighs  the  relative  habitat  values 
against  the  need  to  address  large-scale  environmental 
damage.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  1  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS,  the  Forest  Service  rulemaking 
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regarding  protection  of  the  remaining  roadless  areas 
in  the  National  Forest  System  will  affect  future 
management  of  these  lands. 

Comment:  The  requirement  that  "EAWS  shall  be 
completed  prior  to  activities  requiring  an  EA/EIS 
and  that  significantly  modify  large  blocks  of  exist¬ 
ing  native  rangeland  plant  communities..."  de¬ 
scribed  in  EM-S10  should  be  included  in  the  se¬ 
lected  alternative. 

Response:  Large  blocks  of  existing  native  rangeland 
plant  communities  were  key  habitats  in  the  Draft  EIS 
because  relatively  unfragmented  blocks  of  native 
rangeland  were  deemed  important  for  terrestrial 
wildlife  species  in  An  Assessment  of  Ecosystem 
Components  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997.)  These 
relatively  unfragmented  native  rangeland  plant 
communities  are  retained  as  a  focus  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  Alternatives  S2  and  S3,  in 
identified  terrestrial  (T)  watersheds.  Management 
direction  for  these  T  watersheds  emphasizes 
conservation  and  restoration  (if  needed)  of  certain 
source  habitats  contained  within. 

In  Alternative  S2,  EAWS  shall  be  conducted  in 
T  watersheds  before  planning  and  designing  resource 
management  activities  where  these  activities  have  the 
potential  to  negatively  affect  source  habitats  that 
have  declined  substantially  in  geographic  extent 
from  historical  to  current  periods.  This  includes 
large  blocks  of  existing  native  rangeland  plant 
communities  (see  also,  Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the 
Watershed  Scale  [EAWS]). 

Comment:  Standard  EM-S4,  to  use  information 
from  Subbasin  Reviews  in  subsequent  ecosystem 
analysis  and  land  use  plan  revisions,  is  too  vague. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  standard  EM-S4  is 
too  vague  to  be  measurable,  trackable,  or  meaningful, 
because  they  see  no  way  to  determine  if  subbasin  review 
information  was  used  to  provide  context  or  not.  They  feel 
this  standard  is  more  of  an  objective  that  they  would  like  to 
see  required.  They  say  that  EAWS  would  most  benefit 
watersheds  that  are  in  need  of  restoration,  presumably 
Category  2  and  3  subbasins,  and  that  the  use  of  watershed 
analysis  as  a  protective  measure  leads  to  a  confusion  about 
where  to  locate  watershed  analysis.  They  feel  that  the  scale 
of  subbasin  categorization  also  leads  to  inappropriate 
prioritization;  although  some  subbasins  will  need  restora¬ 
tion  more  than  others  because  of  the  range  of  conditions, 
they  feel  that  distinctions  cannot  be  made  at  the  subbasin 
scale.  Therefore,  these  respondents  feel,  watershed  categori¬ 
zation  should  not  be  used  to  vary  management  direction. 


Response:  All  standards  that  were  brought  forward 
from  the  Draft  EIS  to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  have 
been  revised  and  rewritten  to  improve  clarity  and 
understanding.  The  intent  of  EM-S4  was  to  provide 
context  for  finer  scale  decision  to  be  made  at  the  local 
level.  The  Step-down  Section  of  Chapter  3  of  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  contains  a  similar  objective 
which  more  clearly  defines  the  appropriate  use  of 
information  obtained  through  Subbasin  Review. 

Comment:  Standard  EM-S6,  requiring  Line 
Officers  to  set  the  scope  of  Ecosystem  Analysis, 
is  inadequate. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  standard  EM-S6 
should  be  deleted  and  replaced  with  clear  standards  by 
which  the  scope  of  analysis  will  be  determined.  Still  others 
recommend  that  certain  elements  or  issues  be  addressed  in 
all  EAWS;  they feel  that  the  list  of  minimum  requirements 
should  include:  aquatic  and  watershed  restoration  needs, 
terrestrial  restoration  needs,  and  forest  and/or  rangeland 
restoration  needs. 

Response:  The  process  for  determining  when  Ecosys¬ 
tem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale  and  Subbasin 
Review  need  to  occur  has  been  better  defined  in  the 
Step-down  Section  of  Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS.  Subbasin  Review  establishes  the  need  and 
priorities  for  conducting  EAWS;  EAWS,  in  turn, 
provides  context  for  management  through  description 
and  understanding  of  specific  ecosystem  conditions, 
capabilities,  risks,  and  opportunities. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  ensure  funding  for 
Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale  (EAWS). 

Response:  If  EAWS  is  required  by  the  Record  of 
Decision,  then  the  costs  of  the  process  will  be  included 
in  the  project  funding.  The  Congress  has  the  final 
approval  of  funding  levels  through  the  normal 
appropriations  processes.  Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the 
Watershed  Scale  is  not  intended  to  be  a  costly  process, 
and  field  experience  has  shown  that  the  process  helps 
the  agencies  become  more  efficient  and  effective  in 
their  project  planning,  project  implementation,  and 
decision  making. 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  not 
require  Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale 
for  management  activities  in  special  species  habitat. 

Narrative:  Some  people  question  why  EAWS  are  required 
for  management  actions  when  there  is  already  normal 
NEPA  planning.  Stating  that  all  projects  in  some  areas 
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would  be  subject  to  this  analysis,  they  believe  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  money  since  ESA  consultation  would  be 
required  anyway. 

Response:  EAWS  is  intended  to  supplement  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  NEPA  process.  It  often  covers  a  larger 
area  and  therefore  provides  context  for,  and  helps  to 
prioritize,  subsequent  projects.  ESA  consultation  is  an 
important  piece  that  feeds  into  EAWS,  with  the  intent 
of  streamlining  consultation  on  individual  projects 
within  that  watershed. 


Scale/Decisions 


Scale 

Comment:  Data  used  to  characterize  the  project  area 
do  not  fit  all  the  local  areas. 

Narrative:  Some  question  the  methodologies  and  data 
used  to  study  ecosystems  in  the  project  area.  They  note 
that  to  say  that  portions  of  land  are  in  poor  ecological 
condition,  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  whole 
landscape  is  unhealthy.  They  feel  that  classifications  using 
this  aggregated  data  give  a  poor  picture  of  the  existing 
ecological  condition  of  the  basin,  do  not  portray  site-specific 
risks,  and  can  mask  good  ecological  health.  One  respondent 
finds  limitations  in  resolution  when  the  data  sets  are 
applied  spatially  to finer  scales  of  management;  the 
scientific foundation  for  the  Draft  EISs  is felt  to  be  inad¬ 
equate  because  of  flaws  in  the  data for fine-scale  analysis. 

People  question  how  cumulative  effects  can  be  predicted 
from  alternatives  when  ecosystem  classification  data  varies 
in  its  scale  and  resolution,  or  when  only  isolated  subsample 
data  were  used  to  characterize  the  entire  project  area. 

Response:  Information  on  conditions  was  not  meant 
to  imply  that  the  whole  landscape  is  unhealthy,  but 
only  that  at  the  broad-scale  certain  trends  can  be 
detected.  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  includes 
additional  information  as  well  as  maps  of  places 
where  specific  landscapes,  habitats,  and  watersheds 
are  in  need  of  restoration,  and  other  areas  that  are 
healthy  and  should  be  maintained. 

One  objective  of  Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed 
Scale  and  Subbasin  Review  is  to  verify  the  broad-scale 
information  in  various  specific  places  to  provide  the 
basis  for  adjusting  management  as  needed  at  the  local 
level.  Through  these  processes  final  delineation  of 
such  designations  as  Riparian  Conservation  Areas, 


aquatic  A1  and  A2  subwatersheds,  and  terrestrial  T 
watersheds  will  be  made  by  local  land  managers  from 
mid-  and  fine-scale  data  and  knowledge. 

Objectives  and  standards  have  been  revised  to  more 
appropriately  reflect  the  broad  scale  of  the  scientific 
data  and  the  goals  of  the  project,  along  with  a  process 
for  local  managers  to  apply  the  remaining  broad-scale 
objectives  and  standards  to  the  local  level. 

Comment:  Comments  diverge  on  whether  broad- 
scale  direction  is  necessary: 

♦  Some  feel  the  EISs  are  currently  too  broad-scale 
and  should  be  more  fine-scale  and  specific; 

♦  Others  feel  the  EISs  are  too  narrow  and  should 
be  more  broad-scale; 

♦  Some  feel  some  parts  of  the  direction  should  be 
broad-scale  but  some  parts  should  not. 

Narrative:  Some  comments  state  that  the  standards  and 
objectives  are  too  general  to  assure  attainment.  They  raise 
concern  about  the  interpretation  of  objectives  and  standards 
during  implementation,  some  feeling  that  the  standards 
and  objectives  do  not  provide  measurable  goals  and  time 
lines.  These  respondents  suggest  that  broad-scale  stan¬ 
dards  be  eliminated  and  a  set  of  objectives  be  developed  that 
is  not  so  broad-scale.  Many  want  stronger  and  more 
enforceable  standards. 

Others  believe  the  broad-scale  approach  does  not  ad¬ 
equately  recognize  the  on-the-ground  knowledge  and 
expertise  of  local  land  managers.  They feel  the  size  of  the 
project  area  makes  the  preferred  alternative  unresponsive 
to  local  concerns  and  prescribes  inadequate  collaboration 
with  other  agencies  and  affected  parties.  They feel  plan¬ 
ning  and  management  should  not  be  controlled  by  a  top- 
down  approach,  but  rather  directed  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
by  local  people  who  are  familiar  with  the  land.  Many  view 
the  motive  for  using  the  broad  approach  not  as  sound 
ecological  management,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  social 
and  political  control. 

Many  people  feel  that  broad-scale  direction  in  the  Draft 
EISs  cannot  analyze  and  manage  an  area  as  vast,  complex, 
and  diverse  as  the  project  area.  Many  believe  that  only 
direction  for  fine-scale  areas  such  as  administrative  units, 
watersheds,  or  landscapes  will  lead  to  effective 
?nanagement.  Some  feel  that  the  Draft  EIS,  if 
implemented  as  written,  will  cause  additional  ecosystem 
degradation  because  of  conflicting  directions  and 
management  standards. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  took  a 
different  approach  than  the  Draft  EISs  to  better  define 
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the  specific  issues  needing  to  be  addressed  at  the 
broad-scale  by  outlining  a  process  for  taking  the 
broad-scale  terrestrial,  aquatic,  landscape,  social,  and 
economic  direction  and  "stepping  it  down"  so  that  the 
local  land  manager  has  the  ability  and  flexibility  to 
use  local  knowledge  and  information  to  make  local 
decisions.  This  approach  recognizes  that  an  array  of 
landscapes  and  resources  exist  across  the  project  area, 
while  giving  guidance  and  direction  to  provide  for 
consistency  and  accountability  (see  also  Decisions). 

Comment:  Most  of  southeastern  Oregon  and 
southern  Idaho  have  more  in  common  with  the 
Intermountain  Basin  than  they  do  with  the 
interior  Columbia  River  Basin.  If  we  are  devel¬ 
oping  a  broad-scale  EIS,  then  it  would  make  more 
sense  to  include  these  areas  in  an  EIS  on  the 
Intermountain  Basin. 

Response:  An  ecosystem  can  be  defined  by  many 
criteria.  The  geographic  boundary  of  the  Interior 
Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project  was 
identified  through  a  combination  of  factors,  including 
the  need  for  a  logical,  identifiable  boundary  and  for 
achieving  efficiency  in  administration.  The  interior 
Columbia  River  Basin  east  of  the  federally  adminis¬ 
tered  lands  already  being  addressed  in  the  Northwest 
Forest  Plan  was  chosen  as  being  logical  and  identifi¬ 
able.  Those  portions  of  the  Great  Basin  and  Klamath 
Basin  within  Oregon  were  added  for  efficiency  in 
administration,  since  all  of  the  Forest  Service-  and 
BLM-administered  lands  in  the  state  of  Oregon  are 
overseen  from  one  Forest  Service  Regional  Office  and 
one  BLM  State  Office.  Land  in  southern  Idaho  is 
drained  by  the  Snake  River.  Issues  in  that  drainage 
area  are  a  significant  part  of  the  issues  being  ad¬ 
dressed  in  this  EIS. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  clearly  identify  appro¬ 
priate  uses  of  cluster  designations  and  further 
delineate  circumstances  where  finer-scale  informa¬ 
tion  is  needed. 

Narrative:  The  cluster  designations  were  seen  by  some 
respondents  as  being  a  poor  tool  for  making  management 
decisions,  because  the  range  and  forest  clusters  were 
defined  at  such  a  broad  scale.  There  is  concern  about  the 
scale  of  the  spatial  data  used  in  developing  the  alternatives, 
and  about  how  the  vital  components  of  ecosystem  function 
and  viability  can  be  viewed  and  managed  at  this  scale. 

Tins  respondent  feels  there  must  be  clear  and  specific 
mechanisms  in  place  to  further  delineate  ecosystem  needs 
at  finer  scales.  Some  feel  that  forest  and  range  clusters  are 
artificial  groupings  which  have  more  diversity  than 
implied  in  the  plan. 


Response:  The  concept  of  range  and  forest  clusters 
was  used  for  description  and  analysis  in  the  Integrated 
Scientific  Assessment  (Quigley,  Haynes,  and  Graham 
1996)  and  the  Draft  EISs  but  was  not  brought  forward 
to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  partially  in  response  to 
public  comments.  The  project  area  has  been  orga¬ 
nized  sub-regionally  according  to  existing  Resource 
Advisory  Council  and  Provincial  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  (RAC/PAC)  areas  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
to  be  more  useful  for  implementation  purposes. 
Direction  in  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  is  divided  into  the 
step-down  process  which  explains  how  finer-scale 
information  is  documented;  base  level  management 
direction  -  an  integrated  approach  to  accomplishing 
an  acceptable  level  of  risk  to  resources  across  the 
planning  area;  restoration  direction  -  an  integrated 
approach  to  restoring  ecosystems  at  risk;  and  direc¬ 
tion  specifically  for  for  aquatic  A 1  and A2  subwatersheds 
and  terrestrial  T  watersheds.  (See  Chapter  3  for  an 
explanation  of  each  category  of  direction.) 

Decisions 

Comments:  Comments  diverge  on  whether  local 
people  and  regional/subregional  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  managers  should  make  resource  and  manage¬ 
ment  decisions,  including  decisions  regarding 
riparian  health. 

Narrative:  Some  commenters  believe  the  project  promotes 
a  " top-down"  management  philosophy  that  does  not,  in 
their  view,  adequately  consider  economic  or  social  conse¬ 
quences.  They  perceive  the  project  as  an  unnecessary 
move  towards  centralized  control.  These  individuals 
would  like  to  see  local  authorities  have  control  over 
site-specific  management.  They  say  that  working  and 
living  with  the  natural  resources  promotes  scientific 
knowledge  and  common  sense  lacked  by  those  sitting  far 
away  at  a  desk.  One  individual  would  like  to  see  language 
included  in  the  preferred  alternative  to  include  permittees 
in  the  decision-making  process.  Other  respondents  feel 
that  local  land  managers,  with  more  local  knowledge  and 
the  ability  to  respond  quickly  to  conditions,  should  have 
more  control  over  the  specific  guidelines  regarding  aquatic 
health  such  as  buffer  zones,  vegetation  management, 
canopy,  debris,  and  temperature. 

Response:  The  direction  in  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  provides  a  broad  context  in  which  fine-scale 
decisions  made  at  the  local  level  are  able  to  support 
the  needs  of  large-scale  issues  (such  as  anadromous 
fisheries)  that  could  be  affected  by  local  actions.  This 
will  allow  a  consistent  and  coordinated  approach  to 
the  local  decisions  by  establishing  parameters  and 
providing  scientific  information.  The  Supplemental 
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Draft  EIS  contains  a  "step-down  process"  which 
enables  local  decision-makers  to  apply  this 
broad-scale  scientific  information  and  management 
direction  to  local  conditions. 


Comment:  Policy  decisions  for  an  EIS  of  this  nature 
should  be  made  by  citizens  and  states,  not  by  Forest 
Service  or  BLM  employees. 

Response:  The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
(FACA)  requires  that  decisions  on  the  expenditures  of 
federal  money,  policies,  programs,  plans ,  and 
projects  (this  includes  decisions  for  lands  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  federal  government)  in  general  must  be 
made  by  federal  officials,  with  citizen  input  and 
participation  and  in  compliance  with  applicable  state 
laws  and  regulations.  Consensus-type  decisions  may 
be  made  with  an  officially  chartered  "Federal  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee."  A  "Federal  Advisory  Committee" 
is  a  collaborative  group  of  individuals,  including  both 
federal  and  non-federal  members  selected  by  a  federal 
agency  or  official  and  approved  by  the  Department 
Secretary  to  give  advice  to  federal  officials,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Interior's  Resource  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cils.  The  intent  of  this  is  to  ensure  that  policy  deci¬ 
sions  are  made  in  a  professional,  unbiased  manner  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  public,  without  undue 
influence  from  any  particular  interests  or  individuals. 

Comment:  An  informed  selection  of  a  preferred 
alternative  cannot  be  made  until  a  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  is  prepared  and  circulated  for  public 
discussion. 

Response:  The  project  was  directed  in  October  1998 
by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  to 
prepare  a  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  that  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  a  90-day  public  review  and  comment  period. 

Comment:  The  legal  justification  for  including 
standards  in  this  programmatic  EIS  should  be 
clarified. 

N  arrati  v e :  Questions  are  raised  about  whether  a  program¬ 
matic  EIS  should  set  standards  that  will  directly  cause 
environmental  changes  and  determine  levels  of  goods  and 
services  without  site-specific  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  analysis.  One  respondent,  citing  an  apparent 
lack  of  case  law  in  support  of  providing  standards  for 
management  under  programmatic  decisions,  asks  that  the 
EIS  explain  the  legal justification  for  this  kind  of  action. 


Response:  The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
regulations  on  implementing  the  National  Environ¬ 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  describe  the  categories  into 
which  federal  actions  tend  to  fall  (40  CFR  1508.18). 
These  categories  include  "Adoption  of  formal 
plans... which  guide  or  prescribe  alternative  uses  of 
federal  resources,  upon  which  future  agency  actions 
will  be  based."  The  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosys¬ 
tem  Management  Project  falls.into  this  category. 
Standards  for  broad-scale  direction  are  analyzed  at 
the  broad-scale.  The  outputs  of  livestock  forage  and 
timber  harvest  resulting  from  each  alternative  ana¬ 
lyzed,  for  example,  are  estimated  at  the  basin  or 
Resource  Advisory  Council/ Provincial  Advisory 
Committee  level.  The  step-down  direction  in  Chapter 
3  explains  how  the  broad-scale  direction  would  be 
applied  at  the  local  level,  including  site-specific  NEPA 
documentation  of  the  levels  of  goods  and  services 
resulting  from  local  implementation  actions. 

Comment:  The  EIS  needs  to  better  define  the 
authority  of  the  'responsible  official'  to  select  or 
modify  an  alternative. 

Narrative:  One  individual's  response  indicates  confusion 
about  the  "freedom  afforded  the  Regional  Foresters/State 
Directors  to  select  one  of  the  alternatives  or  to  modify  an 
alternative. "  This  respondent feels  that  such  flexibility 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  public  to  analyze  the  eventual 
ramifications  of  the  Draft  EIS,  and  believes  that  the  EIS 
should  address  whether  the  selected  alternative  must  apply 
to  every  forest  in  a  region  and  to  all  Forest  Service-  and 
BLM-administered  lands  in  a  state,  or  whether  the  flexibil¬ 
ity  also  pertains  at  a  smaller  unit  of  area. 

Response:  If,  in  reviewing  environmental  effects  of 
alternatives  and  public  comment  on  the  Draft  EIS  and 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  the  responsible  officials 
(Forest  Service  regional  foresters  and  BLM  state 
directors)  determine  that  the  decision  should  be  a 
modified  form  of  one  of  the  alternatives  already 
considered  and  reviewed  by  the  public,  then  a  deter¬ 
mination  would  be  made  whether  the  modification 
constituted  a  "substantial"  change.  If  it  did,  then  the 
EIS  would  be  supplemented  and  subjected  to  further 
public  review  and  comment.  The  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality's  (CEQ)  regulations  (40  CFR  1503.4) 
say  that  agencies  preparing  an  EIS  shall  assess  and 
consider  comments  and  state  the  response  in  the 
document.  One  possible  response  is  to  modify 
alternatives,  including  the  proposed  action.  The  same 
regulations  (40  CFR  1502.9)  require  that  federal 
agencies  prepare  supplements  to  draft  or  final  envi¬ 
ronmental  impact  statements  if  they  make  substantial 
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changes  in  the  proposed  action  that  are  relevant  to 
environmental  concerns. 

Chapter  1  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  explains  that 
the  management  direction  does  apply  to  all  identified 
Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands  within 
the  project  area.  All  of  the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  administrative  units  (forests 
and  districts)  to  which  the  decision  applies  are 
identified  in  the  Purpose  and  Need  section  of  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Public  Trust  and 
Federal  Authority 

Comment:  The  project  appears  to  some  people  to  be 
taking  control  of  lands  in  the  Northwest,  as  a 
vehicle  of  either  the  federal  government  or  the 
United  Nations. 

Narrative:  Numerous  respondents  say  that  not  only  does 
the  project  bypass  all  legal  mechanisms  for  land  manage¬ 
ment  and  planning,  but  they feel  it  is  a  massive federal 
takeover  that  threatens  to  depopulate  the  Northwest,  lock 
up  public  lands,  and  steal  state  and  local  power  in  favor  of 
federal  or  even  international  control.  In  comments  ranging 
from  suspicious  to  hostile  to  furious,  many  call  the  project  a 
back-door  land  grab  and  a  conspiracy,  or  they  equate  the 
project  with  socialism,  communism,  or  dictatorship.  These 
respondents  feel  that  Congress  has  neither  mandated  this 
EIS,  nor  authorized  ecosystem  management  as  a  driving 
principle for  planning.  Many  reject  the  notion  of  public 
collaboration  in  the  plan,  stating  that  federal  officials 
decided  the  outcomes  of  the  planning  process  long  ago. 

International  organizations  such  as  the  United  Nations 
appear  in  the  comments  of  a few  respondents,  who  claim 
that  the  project  is  a  manifestation  of  such  pan-national 
edicts  as  the  United  Nations  Biodiversity  Treaty,  the  Man 
and  the  Biosphere  Program  and  "Agenda  21. "  Some  feel 
that  these  items  are  threats  to  American  sovereignty, 
proposing  to  return  much  of  North  America  to  a  state  of 
wilderness.  Within  the  United  States,  some  who  fear  a  loss 
of  national  sovereignty  accuse  the  President's  Council  on 
Sustainable  Development  and  various  non-governmental 
organizations  of  collaborating  with  international  interests 
to  the  detriment  of  American  citizens. 

Response:  The  agencies  recognize  the  existence  of 
mistrust  or  disapproval  of  government  agencies  and 
employees  among  some  individuals,  groups,  or 
organizations.  We  have  emphasized  an  atmosphere 
of  open  and  frequent  communication  with  the  public 


throughout  the  process  to  help  people  learn  about  and 
participate  in  the  development  of  the  alternatives  and 
the  management  direction.  There  is  no  connection 
between  this  project  and  any  international  or  other 
organization.  (See  also  Ecosystem  Management). 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  adequately 
address  impacts  on  private  existing  timber  rights, 
grazing  rights,  access  rights,  and  mining  claims  on 
affected  public  lands,  and  do  not  address  corre¬ 
sponding  legal  and  financial  recourse  the  public 
may  have  when  such  impacts  are  incurred. 

Response:  Because  of  the  broad  scale  nature  of  the 
EIS,  the  potential  effects  of  ongoing  and  foreseeable 
activities  on  non-federal  lands  was  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  cumulative  effects  analysis  conducted  by 
the  Science  Team.  Legal  and  financial  recourse  for 
potential  impacts,  both  positive  and  negative,  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  EIS. 

Comment:  The  EIS  will  infringe  on  states'  rights 
concerning  water  rights,  control  over  navigable 
streams,  and  management  of  fish  and  wildlife 
populations. 

Narrative:  Most  people  addressing  water  rights  strongly 
believe  in  the  use  of  water  as  a  personal  right  governed  by 
the  states,  not  the  federal  government.  Some  say  that 
states'  rights  could  be  compromised  because  of  the  assertion 
of  federal  control  over  water  rights  and/or  the  assertion  of 
control  over  the  beds  of  navigable  streams  as  a  result  of 
adopting  ecosystem  management.  They  are  concerned  that 
their  rights  may  be  compromised  by  the  EIS,  and  they 
demand  to  know  how  the  federal  government  intends  to 
manage  waters  for  irrigation  and  other  uses.  They feel  that 
ecosystem  management  ca?mot  succeed  without  simulta¬ 
neous  management  of  wildlife  and fsh  populations,  thereby 
infringing  upon  the  rights  of  the  states  which  are  charged 
with  management  of  these  populations. 

Response:  The  Record  of  Decision  would  make  no 
management  decisions  that  would  impose  regulations 
on  state,  local,  tribal,  or  private  lands  that  affect 
rights,  privileges,  regulations,  policies,  or  provisions 
that  are  the  responsibility  of  state  or  local  agencies  or 
private  landowners.  Water  rights  are  under  state 
authority  and  are  established  through  water  rights 
adjudications.  The  direction  outlined  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS  would  apply  only  to  lands  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  and  would  be 
consistent  with  all  federal  statutes  and,  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  possible  consistent  with  federal  law,  state 
and  local  statutes. 
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Federal  agencies  exercise  rights  to  divert  water 
pursuant  to  state  water  laws,  and  participate  as  do 
private  parties  through  state  water  permitting  pro¬ 
cesses.  Federal  agencies  also  participate  in  state¬ 
generated  water  right  adjudication  processes  when 
those  adjudications  are  McCarren  Act  adjudications. 
The  Forest  Service  and  BLM  are  involved  in  two 
adjudications  in  the  project  area,  the  Snake  River 
Adjudication  and  Klamath  Basin  Adjudication,  both 
of  which  are  administered  by  agencies  separate  from 
the  project. 

The  right  to  use  water  is  granted  by  the  states  through 
each  state's  water  laws.  If  water  is  diverted  on  Forest 
Service-  or  BLM-administered  lands,  the  Forest 
Service  or  BLM  have  authority  to  regulate  uses  of 
these  lands,  and  the  agencies  are  required  to  issue 
special  use  permits,  easements,  or  equivalent  permits. 
These  permits  must  be  consistent  with  land  use  plans. 

Management  direction  focuses  on  habitat  for  fish  and 
wildlife  and  does  not  directly  address  populations, 
which  are  managed  by  the  states. 


Comment:  All  federal  land  holdings  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  states. 


Narrative:  Many  respondents,  angry  at  the  federal 
government  for  perceived  mismanagement,  demand  that  all 
federal  holdings  be  returned  to  the  states.  These  respon¬ 
dents  believe  that  it  is  a  constitutional  right  for  states  to 
control  lands  within  their  boundaries,  and  that  the  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  are  circumventing  Congress  and  the 
people  by  imposing  federal  laws  and  regulations. 


Response:  The  lands  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  were  established  through  federal 
law  (such  as  the  Organic  Act  of  1892  and  Weeks  Act 
of  1911)  in  accordance  with  congressional  direction  to 
set  aside  lands  for  the  public  to  ensure  long-term 
protection  and  management  of  the  resources  (such  as 
water,  timber,  fire  protection).  Whether  these  lands 
should  be  divested  from  federal  management  and 
returned  to  the  states  is  more  appropriately  addressed 
at  the  executive  and  congressional  level. 


Comment:  The  project  should  continue  its  public 
collaboration  process. 

Narrative:  A  few  commend  the  project for  their  collabora¬ 
tion  process  and  for  viewing  the  region  as  an  ecosystem  in 
need  of  restoration  and  attempting  to  restore  ecosystems. 

Response:  The  project  charter  outlined  that  the 
project  be  conducted  using  an  "open  public  process." 
Interacting  with  the  public  across  such  a  broad  area 


has  been  challenging  at  times;  however,  every  effort 
has  been  made  through  public  meetings  and  various 
communication  tools  to  keep  members  of  the  public, 
interested  stakeholders,  and  organizations  informed 
and  involved  throughout  the  process. 


Global  Climate 

>  * 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  consider  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  global  climate  change. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  say  that  the  EISs  and 
science  documents  do  not  adequately  address  global 
warming.  Some,  citing  the  perceived  gravity  of  the  issue, 
state  that  such  an  omission  is  a  major  flaw.  Noting  the 
project's  advocacy  of  prescribed  burning  as  a  management 
tool,  some  wonder  if  planners  considered  global  climate 
when  writing  the  Draft  EISs.  Some  predict  cataclysmic 
effects  that  might  take  place  if  human  activities  "do  not 
change  for  the  better. "  A  few  claim  the  best  way  to  combat 
global  zvarming  is  to  harvest  and  use  timber,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  its  carbon  from  re-entering  the  atmosphere  as  part  of 
greenhouse  gases.  Others  claim  that  no  such  global 
warming  trend  exists  and  that  human  activity  has  not 
caused  any  change  in  global  climate;  therefore,  the  EIS 
should  drop  all  mention  of  global  warming. 

Response:  Global  warming,  or  climate  change  is 
currently  being  debated  within  the  scientific  commu¬ 
nity.  Climate  has  always  changed  over  time,  resulting 
in  continuing  adjustments  by  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
ecosystems.  Vegetation  is  especially  sensitive  to 
climate  change.  Healthy  ecosystems  are  better  able  to 
withstand  environmental  stresses  and  disturbances; 
therefore,  management  that  promotes  healthy  ecosys¬ 
tems  inherently  provides  some  protection  from  global 
climate  change.  Ecosystems  with  high  volumes  of 
accumulated  fuels,  and  those  with  vegetation  types 
and  structures  described  in  the  EIS,  are  at  much 
greater  risk  from  uncharacteristic  wildfire;  fuel 
reduction,  whether  by  the  use  of  prescribed  fire  or 
mechanical  or  manual  thinning  can  gradually  reduce 
that  risk  across  landscapes.  It  unknown  how  much 
human  activities  have  contributed  to  the  documented 
warming  of  the  climate  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
globally.  However,  it  is  well  known  that  climate 
strongly  influences  ecological  processes  such  as 
biological  productivity,  fire  regime,  soils,  streamflow, 
erosion,  and  human  uses  of  the  land  and  resources. 
For  these  reasons,  global  climate  change  and  its 
implications  are  appropriate  topics  of  consideration 
for  the  ICBEMP.  The  Scientific  Assessment  addresses 
climate  and  climate  change  in  Jensen  et  al.  (1997)  and 
Harm,  Jones,  Karl,  et  al.  (1997);  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  includes  a  discussion  of  climate  and  climate 
change  in  Chapter  2. 
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EIS  Alternatives 


Use  of  Science 

Comment:  Decisions  in  the  EIS  should  be  based  on 
science  and  objective  analysis,  not  on  political  or 
personal  biases.  The  EIS  should  be  more  consistent 
with  the  findings  of  the  Science  Integration  Team. 

Narrative:  Many  assert  that  the  Draft  EISs  are  politically 
driven,  and  they  claim  that  the  preferred  alternative  ignores 
the  advice  of  the  agencies '  own  scientists.  They  believe  the 
scientific  findings  of  poor  resource  health  for  example 
regarding  salmon  or  other fish,  the  minimum  amount  of  old 
growth,  detrimental  effects  of  roads,  soil  productivity, 
unnatural  buildup  of  fuels,  or  poor  range  condition)  are 
impartial.  They  criticize  don 't  feel  the  EIS  Team  is  impar¬ 
tial  and  believe  they  have  influenced  the  structure  of  the 
alternatives  and  selection  of  the  preferred  alternative.  Some 
think  the  EIS  should  address  a  continually  changing  world 
and  population,  and  not  set  standards  that  cannot  change 
with  the  decades  to  come.  A  few  feel  the  agency  is  collect¬ 
ing  the  best  data  possible  and  commend  the  science  used  by 
the  team.  Another  view  is  that  the  project  should  be 
terminated  and  the  science  forwarded  to  the  local  Forest 
Service/BLM  administrative  units  for  their  consideration 
and  use  when  revising  their  land  use  plans. 

Response:  The  Science  Integration  Team  did  the 
Evaluation  of  Alternatives  in  the  Draft  EIS  and  the 
Science  Advisory  Group  conducted  the  Analysis  of 
Effects  for  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  to  reflect  the 
cumulative  effects  analysis  required  by  NEPA.  They 
were  able  to  bring  forward,  through  that  process, 
areas  of  inconsistency  with  the  science  findings.  In 
addition,  a  Science  Consistency  Report  was  devel¬ 
oped  to  identify  where  management  direction  in  the 
Draft  EIS  preferred  alternative  was  inconsistent  with 
the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components.  The  EIS  Team 
and  the  Executive  Steering  Committee  reviewed  this 
report  and  made  necessary  adjustments  to  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS  to  address  potential  inconsistencies. 

Comment:  The  validity  and  credibility  of  science 
used  in  the  project  should  be  peer-reviewed  by  non¬ 
agency  scientists. 

Narrative:  A  few  criticize  scientific  methodology,  citing 
faulty  assumptions  and  a  lack  of  detailed  analysis.  They 
doubt  the  credibility  of  the  science  collected,  claiming  that 
the  Science  Integration  Team  (SIT)  used  old  data  and  did 
not  do  any field  work  of  their  own.  Others  wonder  why  the 
SIT  didn 't  collect  available  data  from  local  communities 
that  had  recent  findings.  Many  assert  that  the  science  that 
was  collected  should  be  sent  through  a  peer  review,  but  not 
by  Forest  Service  or  BLM  scientists.  They  believe  the 
science  would  have  more  credibility  if  it  had  been  collected 
by  outside  agency  scientists. 


Response:  The  scientific  information  was  compiled 
and  synthesized  by  more  than  300  scientists  and 
technical  specialists.  Individuals  were  affiliated  with 
federal  agencies,  state  agencies,  universities,  tribal 
governments,  and  private  contractors.  The  scientific 
information  was  brought  forward  through  task 
groups,  scientific  panels,  workshops,  field  trips, 
literature  reviews,  and  technical  reviews. 

The  scientific  reports  were  peer  reviewed  with 
oversight  from  an  independent  peer  review  board  to 
assure  credibility  of  the  scientific  analysis  and  find¬ 
ings.  The  Science  Integration  Team  was  not  informed 
of  who  the  reviewers  were  and  the  reviewers  were  not 
informed  of  who  the  authors  were;  this  is  called  a 
double-blind  peer  review.  Internal  and  external 
groups  were  allowed  to  provide  names  of  potential 
peer  reviewers  to  the  review  board  for  consideration. 


EIS  Alternatives 


Range  of  Alternatives 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  did  not  consider  a  wide 
enough  range  of  alternatives. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  although  a  broad 
range  of  conservation  and  restoration  strategies  are 
analyzed,  little  consideration  is  given  to  increasing  the 
amount  of  timber,  grazing,  and  motorized  recreation.  One 
person  notes  that  only  one  cluster  in  one  alternative  was 
designed  for  high  intensity  commodity  management. 

Some  respondents  feel  that  the  range  of  alternatives  is 
inadequate  because  all  action  alternatives  effectively 
adopt  the  same  standards.  One  respondent  felt  that  a  range 
of  riparian  management  alternatives  was  not  considered. 
Another  wants  to  see  an  expanded  range  of  alternatives 
that  encompasses  more  accelerated  and  flexible  vegetative 
treatment  strategies.  For  the  EIS  to  represent  a  broad 
range  of  alternatives,  some  organizations  want  their  own 
alternative  to  be  considered  in  detail. 

According  to  some,  none  of  the  Draft  EIS  alternatives 
frame  the  major  choices  facing  the  region,  reflect  credible 
science,  or  respond  to  public  input.  Tlte  respondents 
believe  that  the  action  alternatives  do  not  offer  effective, 
implementable  strategies  for  dealing  with  major  manage¬ 
ment  issues.  To  these  commenters,  none  of  the  alternatives 
protect  key  resources  and  values  or  address  ecosystem 
restoration  in  a  sound  fashion.  All  alternatives  are felt 
either  to  be  "non-adoptable"  or  to  have  too  much  discretion 
to  offer  meaningful  choices  for  the  region. 
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Appendix  4:  Response  to  Comments 


Some  respondents  feel  that  no  alternative  represents  an 
integrated  approach  that  recognizes  the  need  for  both  active 
restoration  and  reserves,  because  Alternative  4  calls  for 
"aggressive" silvicultural  management  across  the  land¬ 
scape  -  even  in  roadless  areas  and  other  areas  with  high 
ecological  integrity,  which  they  feel  could  be  degraded  by 
such  management. 

One  respondent  asks  that  the  EIS  specify  those  alterna¬ 
tive  management  methods  that  were  eliminated from 
detailed  consideration. 

Response:  Seven  different  management  alternatives 
were  presented  in  the  Draft  EISs.  An  additional  three 
alternatives  are  presented  in  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS.  The  three  "no-action"  alternatives,  and  seven 
"action  "  alternatives  were  developed  from  scoping 
across  the  basin  and  public  comments  received  on  the 
Draft  EIS. 

Each  alternative  presents  a  different  strategy  to 
address  the  issues  raised  during  scoping  and  the 
public  comment  period.  Each  alternative  describes 
a  different  level  of  commodity  outputs  and  protec¬ 
tion.  All  10  alternatives  (including  those  presented 
in  the  Draft  EIS)  are  available  for  selection  by  the 
deciding  officials. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  requires  the 
agency  to  explore  and  evaluate  "all  reasonable 
alternatives"  which  respond  to  the  "underlying 
purpose  and  need."  The  alternatives  presented  in  this 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  and  the  previous  Draft  EISs 
meet  these  requirements.  To  date,  no  complete 
alternatives  have  been  submitted  to  the  project.  One 
partial  alternative  was  submitted,  but  it  was  not 
analyzed  because  it  was  incomplete  and  did  not 
respond  to  the  purpose  and  need  in  Chapter  1. 
Alternatives  with  significantly  higher  levels  of 
commodity  management  were  not  analyzed  because 
they  would  not  likely  meet  requirements  in  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  The  action  alternatives  in 
the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  were  restructured  to 
include  both  active  restoration  in  certain  identified 
areas  (high  priority  restoration  subbasins)  that  are  at 
high  risk  of  resource  damage  from  natural  distur¬ 
bances,  such  as  insects  and  disease  and  uncharacteris¬ 
tically  intense  wildfires,  and  protection  of  areas  with 
high  ecological  integrity  (A1  and  A2  subwatersheds 
and  T  watersheds).  Many  alternatives  were  initially 
considered  but  were  not  given  detailed  analysis  for 
various  reasons  (see  Alternatives  Considered  but 
Eliminated  in  Chapter  3). 

Comment:  The  alternatives  should  all  be  presented 
in  a  parallel  fashion. 


Narrative:  In  discussing  the  design  of  alternatives,  some 
respondents  suggest  parallel  organizations  for  all 
alternative  descriptions,  including  references  to 
traditional  land  uses  and  management  actions.  For 
example,  in  some  descriptions  of  alternatives, 
grazing  is  discussed  but  not  timber  harvest,  roads; 
levels  of  timber  harvest,  or  road  reductions. 

Response:  Because  some  of  tjre  public  found  it 
difficult  to  follow  the  projected  traditional  manage¬ 
ment  actions  (such  as  livestock  grazing  and  logging) 
among  alternatives  in  the  Draft  EISs,  the  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Draft  EIS  (Chapter  3)  discusses  the  themes, 
objectives,  standards,  and  guidelines  for  each  alterna¬ 
tive  that  directs  the  management  of  activities  on 
BLM-  and  Forest  Service-administered  lands.  All 
alternatives  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  are 
presented  in  a  similar  fashion. 

Comment:  The  alternatives  do  not  provide  a  limit  to 
the  cumulative  and  direct  disturbance  to  soils, 
vegetation,  and  other  resources  that  could  occur 
within  watersheds  and  the  whole  project  area. 

Narrative:  Some  commenters  expressed  a  concern  that 
previous  forest  plans  at  least  provided  a  limit  to  the 
cumulative  and  direct  disturbance  to  soils,  vegetation,  and 
other  resources  that  could  occur  within  project  areas  and 
watersheds.  They  feel  that  such  limits  are  absent  in  the 
Draft  EISs,  except for  some  aspects  of  Alternative  7,  even 
though  cumulative  disturbance  and  resultant  effects  are  at 
the  heart  of  the  broad-scale  issue  of  how  alternatives  are 
likely  to  affect  aquatic  resources. 

Response:  The  EIS  addresses  these  issues  at  the 
broad  scale,  while  allowing  local  management 
flexibility  on  implementation  to  meet  the  long-term 
goals  of  the  project.  The  direction  for  each  of  the 
alternatives  has  been  developed  to  meet  these 
long-term  goals,  but  the  level  and  intensity  of  man¬ 
agement  varies  between  the  alternatives.  This  direc¬ 
tion,  in  conjunction  with  local  land  use  plans,  will 
provide  resource  protection  in  the  long  term. 

Combinations  of 
Alternatives 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  be  a 
combination  of  alternatives,  to  include  both  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  reserves  plus  the  restoration  of  other 
non-reserve  areas,  and/or  to  provide  for  substantial 
levels  of  forest  and  range  restoration  and  social- 
economic  needs  along  with  resource  protection. 
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EIS  Alternatives 


Narrative:  Many  people  suggested  that  the  selected 
alternative  should  be  a  combination  oftzvo  or  more  of  the 
alternatives  described  and  analyzed  in  the  Draft  EISs.  The 
concerns  expressed  in  these  suggestions  generally  focus  on 
the  followmg  themes:  aquatic,  forest,  and  rangeland  health 
must  be  restored;  we  should  proceed  cautiously  with 
restoration  efforts;  we  should  be  more  aggressive  in 
restoration  attempts;  we  should  establish  and  protect  a 
series  of  reserves;  more  needs  to  be  done  to  meet  the  social 
and  economic  needs  of  people  and  communities. 

Specifically,  some  recommend  a  balance  between  Draft  EIS 
Alternatives  4  and  7,  because  they  feel  that  while  areas  of 
high  ecological  integrity  must  be  preserved  as  reservoirs  of 
ecological  health,  more  aggressive  treatment  of  disturbed 
areas  as  recommended  in  Alternative  4  should  also  be 
included.  Some  suggest  it  would  be  prudent  to  continue  a 
policy  of 'hands-off  '  on  roadless  lands  to  ensure  that  most, 
if not  all,  of  these  lands  remain  roadless  and  unmanaged 
(reflected  in  Alternative  7). 

Some  respondents  think  the  selected  alternative  should 
incorporate  more  of  the  experimentation,  local  research, 
and  monitoring  of  Alternative  6  into  Alternative  4  because 
such  features  appear  to  be  essential for  adaptive  manage- 
ment  to  succeed.  Some  respondents  suggest  that  an 
alternative  be  developed  and  selected  that  combines 
components  of  restoration  (as  highlighted  in  Alterna¬ 
tive  4),  adaptive  management  (Alternative  6),  and  site- 
based  management  prioritization. 

Some  respondents  feel  that  combining  restoration  features 
of  Alternative  4  with  adaptive  management features  of 
Alternative  6,  and  reserve  design  (Alternative  7)  and 
elimination  of  roads  would  hold  the  best  prospects:  aggres¬ 
sively  restoring  conditions  to  benefit  wildlife,  going  slow 
where  uncertainties  exist,  and  reserving  the  maximum  area 
possible  in  roadless  condition.  Some  would  use  the 
Alternative  4  approach  where  conditions  are  healthy, 
Alternative  6  if  problems  exist  in  the  watershed  or 
subwatershed,  and  Alternative  7  if  the  situation  "looks 
bad"  until  the  area  improves  to  acceptable  standards. 

Others  would  use  Alternative  7  for  all  unroaded  areas, 
using  restoration  (Alternative  4)  only  where  preservation 
would  be  inadequate  to  return  the  land  to  ecological 
integrity,  with  caution  (Alternative  6)  to  be  used  where 
questions  indicate  a  need  for  further  study. 

Some  would  combine  the  caution  and  experimentation  of 
Alternative  6  with  restrictions  on  management  activities  in 
certain  areas  (Alternative  7).  Others  prefer  adding 
mitigation  strategies  to  a  combination  of  Alternatives  6  and 
7,  to  avert  negative  socio-economic  effects  on  isolated,  non¬ 
resident  communties.  Some  see  Alternative  6  as  showing 
the  most  promise  to  provide  a  healthy  mix  of  forest  stages 
and  composition,  restore  landscape  health,  and  control 
noxious  weeds,  with  establishing  a  system  of  reserves  on 
federal  lands  (Alternative  7). 


Some  would  prefer  a  combination  of  Alternatives  3,  4,  and 
5  or  Alternatives  1,  2,  and  5  because  they  feel  that  social 
and  economic  needs  of  society  would  be  better  met  by  an 
alternative  that  would  provide  substantial  levels  of  forest 
and  range  restoration,  riparian  restoration,  hard  commod¬ 
ity  targets,  greater  road  densities,  more  grazing,  and  fewer 
wilderness  and  roadless  areas  than  Alternatives  2  alone  or 
Alternatives  6  and  7  would  allow. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  describes  and 
analyzes  additional  alternatives.  Alternatives  SI,  S2, 
and  S3  portray  different  approaches  to  many  of  the 
concerns  expressed.  Alternative  SI,  no-action,  would 
continue  with  present  management  unchanged;  it  is 
an  "updated"  version  of  Alternative  2  of  the  Draft 
EISs,  recognizing  that  the  interim  management  for 
protection  of  old  forests  and  anadromous  and  other 
native  fish  habitat  has  become  part  of  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  land  use  plans. 

Alternatives  S2  and  S3  include  several  aspects  of  the 
Draft  EIS  alternatives  that  were  favored  by  many 
respondents.  Areas  of  high  ecological  integrity  and 
importance  to  fish  and  wildlife  species  have  been 
identified  and  mapped  (aquatic  A1  and  A2 
subwatersheds  and  terrestrial  T  watersheds).  The 
management  intent  in  these  areas  is  to  protect  those 
that  are  in  good  condition  and  to  restore  the  others  to 
improve  their  condition.  These  areas  can  serve  as  a 
core  of  important  habitats  from  which  to  build  a 
connected  network.  Roads  can  rarely  be  constructed 
in  unroaded  areas,  and  only  after  a  roads  analysis. 
Other  areas  that  have  risk  of  resource  damage  and 
opportunity  for  improvement  have  been  identified  as 
high  priority  for  restoration.  Restoration  activities  are 
intended  to  occur  first  in  those  areas  that  are  near 
isolated  and  economically  specialized  communities. 

Adaptive  management  is  a  key  feature  of  both 
Alternatives  S2  and  S3.  Objectives  and  standards 
(Chapter  3)  in  both  alternatives  call  for  the  use  of 
adaptive  management  and  monitoring,  and  for 
opportunities  for  scientific  experimentation  and  field 
trials.  Implementation  of  the  ICBEMP  decision  will 
use  an  adaptive  management  approach  —  a  continual 
process  to  modify  plans  and  activities  over  time. 
Details  of  the  implementation  and  adaptive  manage¬ 
ment  framework  are  provided  in  Appendix  10. 

Although  Alternative  S2  has  been  identified  as  the 
preferred  alternative,  all  ten  alternatives  (the  seven 
from  the  Draft  EISs  plus  the  three  from  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS)  are  available  for  selection  by  the 
deciding  officials,  who  may  select  one  of  those 
alternatives  or  an  alternative  that  combines  features 
from  several. 
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Appendix  4:  Response  to  Comments 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  not  combine  pieces  of 
existing  alternatives. 

N arrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  the  project  should 
not  attempt  to  combine  pieces  of  existing  alternatives  to 
make  a  new  one.  They  believe  that  such  an  attempt  would 
lead  to  failure  because:  (1)  the  public  woidd  not  have 
sufficient  involvement;  (2)  a  composite  alternative  would 
contain  internal  thematic  conflicts  since  the  themes  of  the 
alternatives  vary;  (3)  all  of  the  action  alternatives  contain 
too  many  prescriptive  standards  that  are  inappropriate  in  a 
programmatic  plan;  and  (4)  no  alternative  supports  a 
timely  active  jnanagement  approach. 

Response:  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  represent  some 
elements  drawn  from  the  previous  alternatives; 
however,  the  management  direction  contained  in 
these  two  new  alternatives  was  primarily  developed 
based  on  public  comments,  new  science  information, 
and  agency  direction  and  input.  Alternative  SI  is 
based  on  Alternative  2  from  the  Draft  EISs  updated 
with  several  recent  biological  opinions  issued  by  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 


Comment:  There  should  be  only  one  no-action 
alternative. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  suggest  that  the  comparison 
of  action  and  no-action  alternatives  is  flawed  because  of  the 
presence  of  two  no-action  alternatives.  The  description  of 
no-action  should  be  revised  to  reflect  the  actual  manage¬ 
ment  direction  in  place  at  this  time. 

Response:  The  Draft  EISs  recognized  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  direction  provided  by  these  interim 
directives.  This  provided  the  possibility  for  the  EIS 
Team  to  consider  two  "no-action"  alternatives  - 
Alternative  1,  which  is  a  continuation  of  management 
guided  by  the  land  use  plans  for  Forest  Service-  and 
BLM-administered  lands  prior  to  interim  direction, 
and  Alternative  2,  which  includes  the  interim  direc¬ 
tion  as  part  of  the  long-term  strategy.  The  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS  describes  only  one  no-action  alterna¬ 
tive  (SI)  which  reflects  the  current  management  on 
federal  lands  (Forest  Service  and  BLM)  in  the  project 
area.  Alternative  SI  would  include  the  interim 
direction  (PACFISH,  INFISF1  and  where  appropriate 
Eastside  Screens)  as  long-term  direction  on  BLM-  and 
Forest  Service-administered  lands  in  the  project  area. 


New  Alternatives 
to  Consider 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  give  full  consideration  to 
the  Forest  Service  Employees  for  Environmental 
Ethics  (FSEEE)  plan. 

Narrative:  Some  com?nenters  feel  that  the  TSEEE 
alternative  is  a  low-cost,  low-risk  alternative  patterned 
after  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan,  which  they  feel  has  been 
successfully  implemented  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Some 
cite  the  critical  importance  of  combining  watershed 
restoration  with  protection  of  riparian  areas,  old-growth 
forests,  and  roadless  areas,  which  they  believe  is  embodied 
in  the  FSEEE  plan.  Others  believe  the  FSEEE  plan  offers 
an  acjuatic  conservation  strategy  to  restore  the  ecological 
integrity  of  entire  watersheds,  not  just  riparian  areas  or  in 
stream  habitat,  and  that  it  also  proposes  an  extensive 
system  of  old-growth  reserves  and  new  standards  for 
salvage  logging,  road  building,  grazing,  and  mining. 

According  to  some  respondents,  the  FSEEE  alternative  is 
the  only  one  that  can  provide  the  three  things  that  they 
believe  an  ecosystem-based  plan  for  the  interior  Columbia 
River  Basin  should  do:  (1)  establish  a  reserve  system  to 
protect  key  areas  offish  and  wildlife  habitat,  including 
old-growth  forests  and  roadless  areas;  (2)  implement 
strong  watershed  restoration  and  habitat  enhancement 
measures  in  priority  areas;  and  (3)  restore  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  the  important  ecological  role  of  fire  and 
other  disturbances. 

Response:  In  the  development  of  alternatives  for  the 
Draft  EISs,  FSEEE  presented  its  1995  publication  of 
The  AFSEEE-Sponsored  Ecosystem  Management  Alterna¬ 
tive for  the  Interior  Columbia  River  Basin  to  the  project 
for  incorporation  as  one  of  the  alternatives  to  be 
analyzed  in  the  Draft  EISs.  In  reviewing  the  alterna¬ 
tive  presented  by  FSEEE,  as  well  as  issues  identified 
by  other  publics,  the  EIS  team  used  those  concerns,  as 
appropriate,  that  would  meet  the  Purpose  and  Need 
for  the  project  in  the  development  of  the  original 
seven  alternatives. 

Based  on  comments  received  on  the  Draft  EISs,  the 
EIS  Team  developed  and  analyzed  three  additional 
alternatives  (SI,  S2  and  S3)  in  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS,  which  reflect  the  overall  issues  presented  by  all 
those  involved  in  the  project,  including  FSEEE.  NEPA 
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recognizes  that  issues  drive  alternatives  to  a  proposed 
action  and  that  the  agencies  need  to  analyze  a  "rea¬ 
sonable  range  of  alternatives"  that  meets  the  Purpose 
and  Need,  addresses  the  public's  concerns  and 
ensures  the  best  management  of  the  land  in  the 
long-term.  This  is  what  is  presented  in  both  the  Draft 
EISs  and  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  consider  the  NRDC  al¬ 
ternative,  which  halts  commercial  logging  and  graz¬ 
ing  in  old-growth  and  unroaded  areas  and  corrects 
past  damage  in  those  areas  with  active  restoration. 

N  arrative :  Some  ask for  endorsement  of  the  management 
plan  supported  by  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 
(NRDC)  and  other  conservation  groups;  their  plan  would 
halt  commercial  logging  and  grazing  in  the  interior 
Columbia  River  basin 's  old-growth  areas  and  in  areas 
currently  without  roads.  These  respondents  request  that 
the  agencies  "undo  the  past  damage  in  these  areas  with 
active  restoration. "  Some  suggest  that  "adopting  a  process 
with  minimal  trammeling  by  industrial  society  would  be  a 
viable  alternative. "  One  calls  for  adoption  of an  alternative 
that  prescribes  preservation  of  all  roadless  areas  as  roadless 
and  unmanaged,  a  concerted  program  of  road  obliteration 
in  areas  already  roaded,  and  a  return  of  wildfire  rather  than 
continued  fire  suppression.  Some  respondents  feel  that 
continued  commercial  logging  and  continued  heavy 
grazing  is  damaging  to  the  ecosystem;  these  people  feel  that 
"we  must  protect  our  natural  resources  and  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  commercial  interests. " 

Response:  The  direction  in  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  seeks  to  promote  old  forest  conditions  and  protect 
old  forests  from  both  natural  and  human-caused 
disturbances.  The  alternatives  in  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  do  not  prohibit  all  logging  and  grazing  in 
old  forest  and  unroaded  areas.  For  areas  that  are 
unroaded  or  where  few  roads  exist,  the  direction  in 
the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  states  that  new  roads  in 
these  areas  would  be  rare  and  would  first  require  a 
roads  analysis  to  take  place  that  weighs  the  relative 
habitat  values  against  the  need  to  address  large-scale 
environmental  damage. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  consider  an  alternative 
that  incorporates  input  received  from  the  Columbia 
River  Bioregion  Campaign,  Indian  tribal  nations, 
and  others. 


N  arrative:  Some  people feel  the  project  has  not  included  a 
critical  alternative  that flows  from  the  science  compiled  by 
the  Science  Integration  Teams,  the  objectives  of  the  project, 
and  input  from  the  Columbia  River  Bioregional  Campaign 
( CRB  C),  Indian  tribal  nations,  and  others.  They  note  that 
the  CRBC  alternative  would  involve  carefully  selected 
restoration  actions  which  are  closely  monitored  and  would 
involve  varying  levels  of  activity  and  controls  in  some 
areas,  so  that  management  is  always  tentative,  adaptive, 
and  comparable  to  natural  processes.  To  these  respondents, 
large,  well-functioning  and  recovering  areas  within  which 
natural  processes  can  predominate,  should  be  protected  and 
restoration  activities  should  be  undertaken  lightly,  appro¬ 
priately,  and  non-commercially  wherever  possible.  They 
feel  that  non-motorized  recreation  should  be  emphasized  in 
this  alternative.  They  ask  the  EIS  Team  to  seriously 
consider  the  CRBC's  call  for  a  fully  funded  ecosystem 
alternative  that  protects  migration  corridors,  old-growth 
forests,  and  key  watersheds. 

Some  respondents  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs  must  be  revised 
to  include  evaluation  of  at  least  one  alternative  that  has 
high  levels  of  active  restoration  of  road  networks  in 
watersheds  with  anadromous fish  and  a  suspension  of  road 
construction  as  recommended.  They  feel  that  the  EIS  must 
include  an  alternative  that  completely  protects  RCAs  from 
degradation  from  logging,  road  construction,  mining,  and 
grazing  in  all  watersheds  with  anadromous  fish,  because 
these  actions  are  essential  to  rebuilding  anadromous  fish 
runs  and  providing  some  contribution  toward  viability. 
They  state  that  such  an  alternative  is  needed  for  tribes  to 
credibly  assess  the  effectiveness  of  reasonable  approaches  to 
protecting  and  restoring  anadromous  fish  habitats  consis¬ 
tent  with  federal  trust  responsibilities,  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  and  other  applicable  laws. 

Response:  Many  of  the  concepts  offered  by  various 
organizations  and  other  governmental  agencies, 
including  tribal  governments,  have  been  incorporated 
into  Alternatives  S2  and  S3.  They  can  be  found  in  the 
direction  for  aquatic  A1  and  A2  subwatersheds  and 
terrestrial  T  watersheds  to  protect  and  restore  aquatic 
and  terrestrial  habitats  and  meet  other  requirements 
of  laws  and  treaties. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  consider  an  alternative 
that  incorporates  Oregon  Governor  Kitzhaber's  11- 
point  timber  plan. 
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Narrative:  Some  suggest  the  team  look  closely  at  Oregon 
Governor  Kitzhaber's  11-point  timber  plan,  which  calls  for 
protection  ofre?naining  old-growth  stands,  protection  of 
riparian  and  roadless  areas,  and  generally  advocates  a 
closer  look  at  what  constituents  and  professional  scientists 
are  saying. 

Response:  Many  of  Governor  Kitzhaber's  11 -points 
are  compatible  and  consistent  with  Alternatives  S2 
and  S3.  The  intent  of  many  standards,  objectives,  and 
guidelines  is  to  improve  ecosystem  health  through  the 
maintenance  and  restoration  of  riparian,  forest,  and 
rangeland  vegetative  structure  and  composition,  or 
what  Governor  Kitzhaber  refers  to  as  active 
management.  In  addition,  adaptive  management, 
monitoring  and  review  are  vital  components  of  both 
Alternatives  S2  and  S3.  Appendix  10  contains  more 
information  on  the  adaptive  management  and 
monitoring  framework. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  consider  an  alternative 
that  incorporates  input  received  by  the  Deschutes 
Provincial  Advisory  Committee. 

Narrative:  Some  support  the  approach  to  the  alternatives 
presented  by  the  Deschutes  Provincial  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee.  They  believe  that  the  Alternative  4  'active  restoration ' 
approach  will  begin  to  meet  the  federal  trust  responsibility 
if  it  is  modified  to  include  certain  objectives found  in 
Alternatives  5,  6,  and  7  regarding  harvestability  of 
culturally  significant  fish,  wildlife,  and  plants,  including 
the  establishment  of  reserves  that  will  promote  hydrological 
integrity  ofanadromous  fish-yielding  streams. 

Response:  The  direction  in  the  alternatives  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  incorporates 
many  of  the  concepts  that  were  included  in  the  Draft 
EISs  and  is  also  responsive  to  the  comments  received 
by  the  Deschutes  Provincial  Advisory  Committee. 

Comment:  An  alternative  should  be  developed  that 
would  allocate  specific  areas  for  emphasis  of  certain 
management  priorities. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  strongly  recommend 
developing  a  new  alternative  that  identifies  specific 
locations  in  the  interior  Columbia  River  basin  where 
commodity  extraction  and  other  human  uses  such  as 
grazing  and  recreation  would  be  emphasized.  They  say  that 
such  an  approach  could  assure  predictable  future  outcomes 
and  successfully  meet  habitat  needs  while  providing  for 
human  uses. 

Response:  Alternative  5  in  the  Draft  EISs  assigned 
timber  production,  forage  production,  wildlife,  fish. 


and  recreation  management  emphases  or  priorities  to 
"priority  areas"  most  suited  for  particular  uses. 

Alternatives  S2  and  S3  prioritizes  areas  for  aquatic 
and  terrestrial  species  health,  and  other  areas  for 
restoration  activities.  An  emphasis  is  placed  on 
conducting  managment  activities  near  isolated, 
economically  specialized  communities  first. 

>  ' 

Comment:  A  new  alternative  should  be  included 
that  involves  a  broad  cross-section  of  management 
themes  across  the  planning  area  (such  as  Conserve, 
Conserve/Restore,  Restore,  Restore/Produce,  Pro¬ 
duce/Conserve  themes). 

Response:  The  concept  of  Conserve/ Restore  / 
Produce  management  emphases  in  range  and  forest 
clusters  was  not  brought  forward  to  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS.  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  in  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  identify  areas  of  priority  for  aquatic  and 
terrestrial  species  health,  as  well  as  areas  of  priority 
for  restoration  activities. 


Comment:  An  alternative  should  be  developed  with 
management  actions  that  contribute  to  species 
recovery  and  preclusion  of  future  listing. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  recommend  that  the  EIS 
include  an  alternative  with  management  actions  that 
contribute  to  species  recovery  and  that  preclude  future 
listings.  Standards  and  objectives  which  assure  the 
recovery  and  conservation  of  all  proposed  and  listed  species 
in  the  project  area  should  be  developed. 

Response:  To  the  greatest  degree  possible,  analysis 
and  management  direction  is  built  into  Alternatives 
SI,  S2,  and  S3  to  reduce  the  potential  to  list  additional 
species,  where  all  or  a  major  portion  of  the  species 
population  resides  on  federal  lands.  In  addition,  the 
intent  of  the  EIS  is  to  provide  the  necessary  direction 
to  contribute  to  species  recovery.  This  intent  is  clearly 
written  into  the  goals  for  the  project  in  Chapter  3. 

Specific  Alternatives 

Comment:  Comments  diverge  on  the  validity  of 
Alternative  1. 

Narrative:  Some  feel  that  Alternative  1  is  simply 
'business-as-usual'  and  does  nothing  to fulfill  the  purpose 
and  need  of  restoring  ecosystem  health;  they  believe  that  in 
the  long-term  it  also  will  not  provide  a  reliable  flow  of 
goods  and  services.  Other  respondents  see  Alternative  1  as 
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invalid  as  a  true  "no-action  "  alternative  because  the  land 
management  agencies  have  already  agreed  to  implement 
PA  C FISH  and  IN  FISH,  and  decisions  would  have  to  be 
made  to  cease  the  implementation  of  those  interim 
strategies;  therefore,  it  does  not  have  value  for  comparing 
action  alternatives. 


analyzed  and  documented  in  an  environmental 
assessment  rather  than  an  EIS  because  of  their 
interim  nature.  Considering  them  here  in  the  EIS 
process  identifies  their  consideration  as  long-term 
direction  in  the  project  area. 


Others  feel  that  current  management  probably  now 
represents  the  collective  values  of  how  the  public  wants 
Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands  managed,  and 
they  feel  the  alternative  maintains  access  for  producing 
commodities.  Some  feel  strongly  that  Alternative  1  is  the 
most  appropriate  alternative  for  managing  the  project  area 
public  lands. 


Comment:  Alternative  3  should  be  chosen  as  the 
selected  alternative. 


Narrative:  Alternative  3  received few  comments.  Some 
people  recommend  selection  of  Alternative  3  because  of 
what  they  perceive  to  be  its  cost-effectiveness,  immediacy, 
and  retention  of  a  moderate  amount  of  harvesting  activity. 


Response:  Alternative  1  in  the  Draft  EISs  was 
included  as  a  legally  required  no-action  alternative 
against  which  to  compare  the  proposed  action 
alternatives.  As  a  no-action  alternative.  Alternative  1 
was  neither  intended  nor  required  to  fulfill  the 
Purpose  and  Need  and  did,  intentionally,  represent 
"business  as  usual."  Alternative  1  intentionally  does 
not  contain  the  provisions  of  PACFISH,  INFISH,  and 
Eastside  Screens  because  these  are  interim  measures; 
it  was  necessary  to  present  and  evaluate  the 
consequences  of  continuing  management  direction 
that  existed  before  any  modification  occurred. 
However,  recognizing  that  the  interim  measures  have, 
in  fact,  been  in  place  for  some  time,  a  second  no¬ 
action  alternative  (Alternative  2)  that  does  include 
those  provisions  was  presented  in  the  Draft  EISs  to 
enable  a  full  comparison  to  both  situations. 

In  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  Alternative  SI  is 
similar  to  Alternative  2  from  the  Draft  EISs,  but  it  is 
updated  with  the  addition  of  the  Biological  Opinions 
issued  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  and 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  since  the  release  of  the 
Draft  EISs. 


Comment:  Comments  diverge  on  the  validity  of 
Alternative  2. 

Narrative:  Relatively  few  comments  were  received  on 
Alternative  2,  with  most  people feeling  it  contains  the  same 
problems  as  Alternative  1,  with  additional  constraints  to 
management  approaches.  Others  feel  since  Alternative  2  is 
essentially  a  "no  change"  alternative,  calling  for 
implementation  of  existing  plans  and  adherence  to 
FA  CFISH  and  INFISH. 

Response:  The  relationship  between  PACFISH/ 
INFISH  and  Draft  EISs  standards  have  been  clarified 
in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  in  the  discussion  on 
Alternative  SI.  PACFISH/ INFISH  were  originally 


Response:  Alternative  S2  has  been  identified  as  the 
preferred  alternative.  Of  the  10  alternatives  consid¬ 
ered,  the  decision  makers  feel  Alternative  S2  best 
meets  the  Purpose  and  Need. 

Comment:  Comments  diverge  widely  on  the 
validity  and  reasonableness  of  Alternative  4. 

N arrative:  The  Draft  EISs  preferred  alternative,  A  Iterna- 
tive  4,  received  the  most  comments  of  all  the  alternatives. 
Some  feel  it  represents  a  reasonable  compromise  between 
social  demands  for  commodities  and  ecosystem  health. 
Others  question  whether  restoration  activities  will  truly 
resemble  ecological  processes,  especially  in  areas  which 
already  have  high  ecological  integrity  or  are  capable  of 
recovering  by  themselves.  Others  feel  that  the  Final  EIS 
needs  to  explain  the  active  management  activities  which 
will  be  promoted  and  how  they  differ  from  past  manage¬ 
ment  activities. 

Response:  As  part  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  process,  comments  received  on  the  Draft 
EISs  assist  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  public's  concerns  on  the  future 
management  of  Forest  Service-  and  BLM-adminis¬ 
tered  lands.  This  input,  as  well  as  other  issues  raised 
by  the  public,  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  three 
alternatives  presented  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 
The  objectives,  standards,  and  guidelines  for  each 
alternative  have  been  developed  to  assist  local  land 
managers  in  deciding  which  management  activities 
(both  active  and  passive)  should  be  implemented  in 
an  attempt  to  resemble  ecological  processes. 

The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  attempts  to  better  clarify 
what  management  activities  will  be  promoted 
through  the  alternatives.  Much  of  the  management 
direction  from  Alternative  4  was  included  in  Alterna¬ 
tive  S2.  In  addition,  the  management  intent  was 
clarified  and  new  direction  was  added. 
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Comment:  Comments  diverge  on  the  validity  of 
Alternative  5. 

Narrative:  Alternative  5  is  considered  by  some  to  be  very 
similar  to  Alternatives  1  and 2,  but  they  feel  it  moves  too 
slowly  toward  ecosystem  restoration.  For  many,  the 
acceptability  of  this  alternative  remains  unknown  until  it  is 
"incorporated  into  local  Forest  Sendee  and  BLM  land  use 
plans.  "  These  respondents  feel  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  the  sustainability  and  predictability  of  timber 
benefits  until  forest  plans  are  completed  at  some  undefined 
future  tune. 

Response:  The  selected  alternative  will  amend  the 
current  land  use  plans  to  meet  the  long-term  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  project.  The  objectives,  stan¬ 
dards  and  guidelines  will  assist  local  land  managers 
in  deciding  which  management  activities  (both  active 
and  passive)  should  be  implemented  to  address  the 
need  for  sustainability  and  predictability  of  commod¬ 
ity  products  as  well  as  amenities  and  services. 

Comment:  Comments  diverge  on  the  validity  of 
Alternative  6. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  favor  Alternative  6  but feel 
some  areas  should  be  designated  as  control  points  to 
evaluate  different  types  ofco?nmodity  use.  Others  like  the 
slower  and  more  cautious  approach  and  feel  it  offers  the 
best  benefits  to  aquatic  resources. 

Response:  An  adaptive  management  approach, 
similar  to  what  was  intended  in  Alternative  6,  with 
options  for  controlled  experiments  as  well  as  informal 
field  testing  and  evaluation,  form  a  key  part  of  both 
Alternatives  S2  and  S3.  More  information  about  the 
adaptive  management  and  monitoring  framework 
can  be  found  in  Appendix  10. 

Comment:  Comments  diverge  widely  on  the 
validity  and  reasonableness  of  Alternative  7. 

Narrative:  A  number  of  people feel  that  too  many  of  the 
areas  designated  to  be  reserves  in  this  alternative  are  too 
degraded  to  fulfill  their  purpose,  or  they feel  that  areas  with 
high  ecological  integrity  were  not  included.  Others  suggest 
that  the  reason  "Alternative  7  performs  so  poorly"  is  that  it 
lacks  ?nany  of  the  basic  restorative  programs  and  manage¬ 
ment  safeguards  that  are  included  in  other  alternatives. 
These  respondents  feel  that  "active  management  and 
reserves  are  not  mutually  exclusive, "  and  that  many  of  the 
Alternative  7  reserves  that  encompass  roads  would  likely 
benefit  from  more  active  restoration. 


Some  respondents  state  that  Alternative  7  needs  further 
clarification.  They  note  that  while  the  alternative  proposes 
a  strategy  that  would  protect  large  tracts  of  high  quality 
habitat  for  the  conservation  and  restoration,  it  fails  in  their 
opinion  to:  identify  specific  areas  for  protection,  give  clear 
direction  for  consistent  identification  of  lands  to  be  set 
aside,  or  propose  a  process  of  allocation  as  a  means  for 
reconciling  conflicting  land  uses. 

V  ' 

Respondents  feel  that  by  relying  on  wildfire  to  restore 
forest  and  rangeland  conditions  and  by  preventing  road 
restoration  and  weed  management,  the framers  of  Alterna¬ 
tive  7  designed  an  alternative  that  was  guaranteed  to 
receive  loiv  marks.  They  feel  this  alternative  never  had  a 
chance  and  therefore  fails  to  contribute  to  a  range  of 
reasonable  alternatives. 

Response:  Alternative  7  presented  a  less  intrusive 
approach  to  the  management  of  Forest  Service-  and 
BLM-administered  lands.  The  effects  of  implement¬ 
ing  this  reserve-oriented  alternative  were  disclosed  in 
the  Draft  EISs.  The  action  alternatives  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS  provide  a  different  approach  to 
protecting  aquatic  and  terrestrial  habitats,  through  the 
identification  of  aquatic  A1  and  A2  subwatersheds 
and  terrestrial  T  watersheds,  where  low  risk  would  be 
accepted.  In  addition,  subbasins  that  are  a  high 
priority  to  restore  are  identified  where  more  activities, 
including  presribed  fire,  would  occur. 

Desired  Range  of  Future 
Conditions 

Comment:  Desired  Range  of  Future  Conditions 
cannot  accurately  predict  how  landscapes  and 
society  will  change  over  the  next  50  to  100  years. 

Narrative:  Many  question  the  validity  and  usefulness  of 
the  Desired  Range  of  Future  Conditions  (DRFC).  They feel 
that  any  predictions  of  the future  will fail  because  we 
cannot  predict  how  landscapes  and  society  will  change  over 
tune.  They  argue  that  new  laws  and  policies,  and  techno¬ 
logical  changes  in  energy,  transportation,  communication, 
and  agriculture,  will  make  the  year  2150  as  different  from 
today  as  today  is  fro?n  1850.  One  person  suggests  using 
only  50  years  for  the  maximum,  as  the  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Renewable  Resource  Act  does.  Others  argue  that  the 
DRFC  should  vary  among  clusters  and  communities. 

Response:  The  DRFCs  were  intended  to  only  show 
expectations  of  what  the  land,  resources,  social  and 
economic  conditions  would  be  like  sometime  in  the 
future.  As  society  changes,  and  new  laws  are  imple- 
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merited,  changes  to  local  land  use  plans  will  occur  to 
reflect  this  through  the  appropriate  planning  process. 
The  overall  intent  is  to  allow  for  an  improvement  to 
the  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
BLM.  In  order  to  minimize  confusion  about  the  use  of 
DRFCs,  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  incorporates  the 
descriptions  of  desired  outcomes  into  the  actual 
objectives  or  their  rationales. 

Comment:  There  is  no  scientific  data  to  prove  that 
the  condition  of  these  lands  in  the  1850s  was  ideal; 
therefore,  historical  range  of  variability  should  not 
be  used  as  a  guide  for  establishing  DRFCs. 

Narrative:  Many  are  upset  that  the  concept  of  historical 
range  of  variability  (HRV)  was  used  in  the  Draft  EISs. 

The  use  of  HR  V  tended  to  confirm  their  perceptions  that 
the  project's  implementation  would  make  the  basin  look  as 
it  did  in  1850,  with  perhaps  only  Native  Americans  left. 
Tf'iey feel  that  European  settlers  and  people  since  then  have 
greatly  increased  the  productivity  and  health  of  the  land; 
they  use  as  examples:  dams  have  prevented  flooding  and 
riverbed  scouring,  and  other  developed  water  sources  and 
agriculture  have  afforded  some  wildlife  a  much  larger 
range.  They  question  how  anyone  could  know  the  exact 
conditions  of  that  earlier  time  period,  and  if  they  did,  how 
any  estimate  of  variability  could  be  made.  Some  argue  that 
no  scientific  estimate  of  existing  ecological  health  can  be 
made,  and  certainly  no  estimates  can  be  made  of  previous 
ecosystem  health. 

Response:  The  historical  range  of  variability  (HRV) 
was  not  intended  to  be  interpreted  as  representing 
ideal  conditions.  As  described  in  Chapter  2  of  the 
EIS,  HRV  was  used  only  to  represent  ecological 
conditions  and  processes  that  scientific  evidence 
suggests  occurred  prior  to  settlement  of  the  project 
area  by  Euroamericans  in  the  mid  1800s.  These 
conditions,  which  always  have  varied  between  some 
high  and  low  points,  were  selected  only  as  a  baseline 
set  of  ecological  conditions  for  which  sufficient 
scientific  or  historical  information  was  available  to 
enable  comparison  to  current  conditions.  For 
purposes  of  the  project,  areas  that  were  found  to  be 
significantly  different  from  historical  conditions 
(outside  the  high  or  low  points  that  would  have  been 
expected  based  on  what  we  know  of  the  past)  were 
considered  to  be  more  in  need  of  restoration  to  allow 
ecological  processes  and  functions  to  operate  well 
and  provide  the  goods  and  services  that  humans 
desire.  This  information  helped  the  EIS  Team 
understand  important  broad-scale  changes  in 
vegetation,  wildlife  and  fish  habitats,  water  quality, 
and  other  resources,  which  in  turn  helped  them 
design  management  strategies  that  would  best 


restore  and  maintain  ecological  processes  and 
functions  across  the  project  area. 

Objectives  and  Standards 

Comment:  The  clarity  of  the  objectives  and  stan¬ 
dards  needs  to  be  improved  and  the  EIS  needs  to 
clarify  an  apparent  contradiction  regarding  the 
flexibility  of  standards. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  note  that  navigating  Table 
3-5  was  so  difficult  it  needed  a  seven-page  index.  Some  say 
that  the  relationship  between  objectives,  standards,  and 
guidelines  is  not  clear  and  will  result  in  confusion  during 
implementation.  Some  feel  that  the  EIS  Team  must  provide 
a  clear  display  of  the  spatial  relationship  of  how  the 
objectives,  standards,  and  guidelines  relate  to  landscape- 
level  management.  Some feel  that  most  of  the  objectives, 
standards,  and  guidelines  are  vague,  without  clear  purpose, 
or  they  create  management  conflicts. 

They  ask  that  the  EIS  clarify  the  assumption  that  "objec¬ 
tives  will  be  implemented  within  10 years" -  whether  this 
refers  to  full  accomplishment  of  objectives,  or  initiation  of 
work  toward  them.  They  suggest  that  work  toward 
meeting  objectives  needs  to  begin  immediately  after  a 
Record  of  Decision,  and  their  progression  through  10  years 
needs  to  be  displayed. 

One  respondent  notes  that  there  is  no  "clear  road  map  "  in 
the  objectives  and  standards  that  tells  how  the  management 
plan  will  unfold,  and  that  clarification  of  how  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  standards,  objectives,  and  guidelines  will  lead  to 
desired future  conditions  is  needed.  Another  respondent 
feels  that  the  standards  in  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  meet  the 
definition  identified  in  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  as  the  minimum  criteria  for  mitigation  measures;  it  is 
felt  that  the  standards  here  largely  dictate  process,  iwt  the 
prevention  of  certain  future  impacts,  minimization  of 
environmental  impacts,  or  mitigation. 

Response:  Table  3-5  was  not  carried  forward  to  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  The  objectives  and  stan¬ 
dards  for  Alternatives  SI,  S2,  and  S3  are  provided  in 
an  easier-to-read  format.  A  definition  and  description 
of  the  relationship  between  objectives,  standards,  and 
guidelines  is  located  in  the  Key  Terms  box  at  the 
beginning  of  Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Objectives,  standards,  and  management  intent  are  all 
considered  management  direction  to  be  followed. 
Only  guidelines  are  optional  direction  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  suggestions  on  how  to  meet  the  standards, 
objectives,  and  management  intent.  In  addition,  a 
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hierarchy  of  management  direction  was  developed 
and  is  outlined  in  Chapter  3.  The  hierarchy  is  in¬ 
tended  to  minimize  conflicts  between  overlapping 
direction.  This  programmatic  EIS  is  intended  to 
provide  broad-scale  direction  while  providing  local 
managers  flexibility  in  meeting  the  management  intent. 

Comment:  Stronger,  more  enforceable  standards 
should  be  provided. 

Narrative:  Respondents  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not 
include  "rules  (standards)  "  adequate  to  guide 
on-the-ground  management  to  achieve  landscape  restora¬ 
tion  and  species  conservation.  Without  firm  standards, 
they  feel,  "the  agencies  are  likely  to  continue  with  the 
business-as-usual  management  that  degraded  these  land 
and  waters  over  the  past  100  years. "  Some  respondents  feel 
that  enforceable  standards,  by  definition,  must  contain 
explicit  time  lines  for  implementation,  must  contain 
explicit  wording  laying  out  standardized  procedures  to 
determine  compliance,  and  must  commit  agency  personnel 
to  clearly  defined,  non-discretionary  "action  triggers. " 

Response:  The  direction  for  each  alternative  (SI,  S2 
and  S3)  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  long-term 
goals  outlined  in  Chapter  3,  but  the  level  and  intensity 
of  management  varies  between  the  alternatives.  Each 
alternative  has  a  variety  of  objectives,  standards,  and 
guidelines  requiring  land  managers  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  land  and  the  project's  Purpose  and  Need,  yet 
allowing  them  the  flexibility  to  pick  and  choose  those 
activities  that  are  appropriate  at  the  local  level. 
Objectives  and  standards  are  mandatory  for  land 
managers  to  use  when  implementing  projects,  thus 
meeting  the  "enforceable"  concern  voiced  by  some  of 
the  public.  The  ultimate  goal  is  that  following  the 
direction  outlined  here,  in  conjunction  with  local  land 
use  plans,  will  result  in  the  protection  needed  that  is 
best  for  the  resources. 


Comment:  Some  standards  conflict  with  each  other. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  standard  TS-S3 
may  conflict  with  TS-S1  regarding  conversion  to  non¬ 
native  species.  They  also  ask  for  a  definition  of  "ecologi¬ 
cally  appropriate  species  "  under  TS-S2.  Others  su ggest 
that  standard  TE-S9/A1  limits  on  even-aged  openings  less 
than  40  acres  could  conflict  with  TE-S16/AI  and  TE-S17/ 
Al,  especially  if  open,  single-storied  stands  are  desired  to 
provide  big  game  winter  range  or  to  rehabilitate  rangelands 
invaded  by  conifers. 

Response:  Comments  such  as  these  helped  the  EIS 
Team  remove  conflicts  and  redundancy  between  the 


standards.  Changes  in  the  standards  and  guidelines 
are  reflected  in  Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS.  As  for  the  definition  of  "ecologically  appropriate 
species"  these  are  species  which  were  part  of  the 
historical  context  of  the  ecosystem  and  those  intro¬ 
duced  species  (such  as  brown  trout)  that  play  an 
integral  and  beneficial  role  in  the  ecosystem,  both 
ecologically  and  socially,  over  the  long  term. 

*  * 

Comparison  of  Alternatives 

Comment:  The  evaluation  criteria  and  indicator 
variables  are  not  objective  and  don't  represent  the 
issues  people  care  about. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  the  EIS  Team  needs 
to  address  the  degree  to  which  the  alternatives  addressed 
each  goal.  These  people  didn  't  feel  that  the  evaluation 
criteria  or  indicator  variables  were  objective  or  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  issues  people  care  about.  A  ttempting  to  compare 
alternatives  at  such  a  broad  scale  with  subjective  criteria  is 
neither  practical  nor  meaningful  because  of  the  amount  of 
guesswork  and  aggregation  involved. 

Response:  The  alternatives  in  the  Draft  EISs  and  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  were  reviewed  by  the  Science 
Team  to  have  an  independent  science  evaluation.  The 
EIS  Team  developed  a  set  of  evaluation  criteria  based 
on  the  Purpose  and  Need  statement,  issues,  goals,  and 
public  comments  and  concerns,  to  help  guide  the 
evaluation  of  alternatives.  The  EIS  Team  and  the 
Science  Team  then  jointly  agreed  on  a  set  of  indicator 
variables  (quantitative,  objective  measures  of  ecologi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  social  conditions),  which  were 
used  in  the  evaluation. 

The  Science  Team  and  the  EIS  Team  evaluated  alterna¬ 
tives  on  the  basis  of  the  data  and  relationships 
described  in  the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components 
(Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997),  which  included 
published  and  unpublished  research,  studies,  and 
reports.  Conclusions  regarding  future  conditions 
were  based  partly  on  a  series  of  computer  models  to 
simulate  the  management  direction  as  it  would 
reasonably  be  implemented  during  the  next  decade 
(short  term)  and  the  next  century  (long  term).  Many 
of  the  models  were  developed  as  part  of  the  Assess¬ 
ment  of  Ecosystem  Components  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide 
1997)  or  the  Evaluation  of  EIS  Alternatives  (Quigley, 

Lee,  and  Arbelbide  1997).  Some  new  models  were 
developed  specifically  for  the  analysis  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS.  Inferences  were  based  on  available 
information  and  model  results. 
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Collaboration/ 

Involvement 

Public  Involvement/ 
Adequacy  of  Process 

Comment:  The  process  for  public  involvement  in 
the  project  and  subsequent  plan  modifications 
should  be  clearer  and  more  accessible. 

Narrative:  Most  individuals  who  commented  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  project's  public  involvement  process  agree 
on  the  importance  of  public  input.  But  many  are 
frustrated  with  the  process  for  public  collaboration  and 
suspect  their  input  is  not  being  considered  by  government 
decision  makers. 

There  is  concern  among  many  people  that  the  very  size  of 
the  document  and  supporting  data  is  so  large  that  it 
discourages  participation  and  understanding.  If  the  local 
impacts  of  each  alternative  were  presented  in  a  clear  and 
accessible  format,  some  suggest,  the  public  could  more  easily 
identify  their  concerns  and  offer  constructive  comment. 

Throughout  the  11 -month  comment  period,  many 
respondents  requested  that  officials  extend  the  time  for 
public  comment. 

Response:  During  the  public  comment  period, 
nearly  40  public  meetings  were  held  and  more  than 
70  briefings  were  given  to  many  different  constitu¬ 
ents.  At  the  beginning  of  the  public  comment  period, 
nearly  1,000  people  viewed  an  information-sharing 
teleconference,  produced  by  the  project  and  broad¬ 
cast  to  more  than  60  communities  in  the  project  area. 
The  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components,  Draft  EISs, 
and  the  Final  Analysis  of  Public  Comment  are  all 
located  on  the  project's  website,  as  well  as  in  many 
public  libraries.  Since  the  public  comment  period 
began  in  June  1997,  more  than  2,500  copies  of  the 
Draft  EISs  have  been  distributed.  Also  since  that 
date,  11  issues  of  the  project  newsletter  have  been 
mailed  to  more  than  7,000  people,  providing  periodic 
updates  on  the  project. 

More  than  83,000  public  comments  on  the  Draft  EIS 
were  received,  reviewed,  and  analyzed.  Alternatives 
S2  and  S3  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  were  devel¬ 
oped  using  ideas,  concepts,  and  suggestions  received 
from  the  public,  new  science  information,  and  internal 
(Forest  Service  and  BLM)  input. 


Comment:  Input  from  the  public  residing  within 
the  project  area  should  be  more  influential  than 
input  from  outside  the  project  area. 

Narrative:  Some feel  that  comments  from  the  public 
living  within  the  project  area  should  be  more  influential 
than  those  from  outside  the  project  area.  One  person 
suggests  that  comments  from  outside  the  project  area  be 
separated  because  more  distant  people  have  a  less  crucial 
stake  in  the  outcomes.  Others  state  the  opposite,  that  since 
public  lands  belong  to  the  entire  nation,  the  entire  Ameri¬ 
can  public  should  have  a  say  in  decisions  concerning  public 
lands.  To  some,  the  level  of  comment  on  an  issue  is  not  an 
indication  of  public  sentiment,  but  merely  a  refection  of  the 
political  campaigns  of  interest  groups  which  have  mailed 
thousands  of  form  letters  aimed  at  infuencing  the  process. 

Response:  By  law,  comments  are  considered  based 
on  their  content  and  substance  rather  than  by  where 
they  come  from  or  how  many  there  are.  In  part,  this 
is  because  public  comments  are  not  a  valid  statistical 
sample  of  how  all  people  with  a  stake  and  interest  in 
federally  administered  lands  feel  about  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  those  lands.  The  number  or  origin  of  com¬ 
ments  cannot  be  used  as  a  'vote'  or  a  way  to  unduly 
influence  federal  officials. 

Comment:  The  project  should  continue  its  methods 
for  public  involvement,  updating  these  methods 
when  possible. 

Narrative:  A  few  people  approve  of  the  use  of  newer 
technology  to  present  project  information,  and  offer 
suggestions  to  make  it  work  better.  For  example,  at  least 
one  suggests  that  the  EIS  could  be  divided  into  smaller 
on-line  documents,  each  with  a  table  of  contents.  This 
would  enable  computer  users  at  home  to  download  and 
print  their  particular  areas  of  interest,  rather  than  the 
entire  document. 

Response:  Use  of  up-to-date  technologies  (such  as 
video  teleconferences  and  the  internet),  as  well  as 
standard  public  meetings  and  newsletters,  have  been 
used  to  update  people  on  the  project.  Most  of  the 
published  project  documents,  updates,  newsletters, 
and  news  releases  have  been  posted  on  the  project 
website  in  an  easily  accessible  format;  the  Draft  EISs 
are  divided  into  chapters  on  the  website. 

Comment:  The  project  staff  should  be  more  infor¬ 
mative  and  more  interactive  with  the  audience  at 
their  public  meetings. 
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Narrative:  While  some  appreciate  government  efforts, 
such  as  public  meetings,  designed  to  clarify  the  project, 
others  say  they  wish  the  public's  questions  could  be  better 
answered  at  the  meetings.  Many  say  such  meetings 
provide  only  a  one-way flow  of  information  from  the 
government  to  the  public,  rather  than  an  opportunity  for 
the  public  to  express  their  concerns  to  government  officials. 
Some  people  believe  the  public  input  process  began  only 
after  a  list  of  alternatives  was  presented  to  them  and  state 
they  could  have  participated  in  the  process  more  effectively 
if  they  had  been  invited from  the  start. 

Many  suspect  the  government  has  already  made  its 
decision  under  pressure  from  well-funded  interests.  Some 
feel  the  process  for  public  collaboration  is  more  an  exercise 
in  propaganda  than  a  real  quest for  the  public's  concerns. 
Some  suspect  the  cumbersome  and  confusing  nature  of  the 
documents  conceals  an  ulterior  motive,  such  as  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  exclude  the  public  from  interfering  with  imple¬ 
mentation  of  decisions  already  made. 

Response:  During  the  formal  EIS  scoping  period  in 
1994  and  1995,  the  project  held  17  scoping  meetings 
plus  a  far-reaching  video  teleconference  broadcast 
simultaneously  to  27  meeting  locations  across  the 
project  area.  Besides  these,  more  than  20  general 
public  meetings  were  held  prior  to  the  release  of  the 
Draft  EISs.  Public  meetings  have  been  structured  to 
include  extensive  question-and-answer  periods  as 
well  as  general  project  updates.  The  project  has 
strived  to  use  an  open  public  process  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  and  take  valid  input  into  account  throughout  the 
development  of  the  EIS.  Project  staff  and  other 
agency  employees  attempt  to  provide  adequate 
answers  but  may  occasionally  need  to  refer  technical 
questions  to  specialists  on  the  EIS  Team  and  the 
Science  Team. 

Relationship  to 
Other  Planning 
Processes 

Relationship  to  Existing 
Forest  Service  and  BLM 
Land  Use  Plans 

Comment:  Existing  local  Forest  Service/BLM 
planning  processes  should  be  relied  upon  because 


of  perceived  conflicts  between  the  EIS  and  local 
plans  and  processes. 

Narrative:  Many  respondents  note  that  Forest  Service 
and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  administrative  units 
already  have  their  own  plans  as  mandated  by  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  (NFMA)  and  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  A  ct  (FLPMA ).  They  feel  that  these  local 
land  use  plans  enjoy  broad  loca{  support,  use  valid  scien¬ 
tific  methods,  and  are  the  result  of  years  of  hard  work, 
planning,  and  compromise.  Respondents  worry  that  a 
decision  made  on  this  large  a  scale  will  prohibit  flexibility 
for  local  managers  when  appeals  and  litigation  already  have 
prevented  implementation  of  many  such  local  plans.  Many 
people  think  the  selected  alternative  in  the  EIS  will  super¬ 
sede  these  plans,  which  so?ne  state  would  violate  NFMA 
and  FLPMA  (which  establish  rules  for  revising  or  amend¬ 
ing  plans)  and  also  add  yet  another  layer  of  regulation  and 
procedure  many  see  as  unnecessary. 

Others  are  concerned  that  strategies  and  commodity  output 
levels  established  in  the  individual  plans  will  be  superseded 
by  the  EIS's  more  general  broad-scale  output  goals. 
Suggestions  are  made  to  provide  a  well-defined  land  use 
plan  amendment/revision  process  before  proceeding  with  an 
EIS  or  Record  of  Decision.  Respondents  want  to  know  how 
this  new  approach  will  improve  the  ability  of  the  agencies  to 
withstand  legal  challenges  to  existing  plans;  they  want  a 
full  discussion  of  this  topic  to  be  precise  and  clear  and  not 
buried  in  an  appendix. 

Response:  The  project  has  followed  the  planning 
processes  prescribed  in  regulations  for  the  Forest 
Service  (36  CFR  219)  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage¬ 
ment  (43  CFR  1610).,  including  the  process  for  amend¬ 
ing  land  use  plans.  From  the  outset  the  project  has 
stated  that  this  planning  action  would  amend  Forest 
Land  and  Resource  Management  Plans  and  BLM's 
Resource  Management  Plans  and  Management 
Framework  Plans  (collectively  referred  to  as  land  use 
plans).  Alternatives  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  (S2 
and  S3)  simplify  direction  by  focusing  on  four  basin¬ 
wide  components:  aquatic  habitat;  terrestrial  species 
habitat;  landscape  health;  and  human  needs,  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  services.  A  hierarchy  of  management 
direction  has  been  added  to  Chapter  3.  It  explains 
that  existing  land  use  plans  provide  the  management 
foundation  for  the  project  area  and  that  much  of  that 
foundation,  especially  the  finer-scale  direction,  will 
remain  unchanged  by  the  Record  of  Decision.  The 
hierarchy  of  management,  together  with  the  step- 
down  process  for  bringing  broad-scale  direction  down 
to  the  local  level  (national  forest  or  BLM  District),  are 
intended  to  meet  the  need  for  a  well-defined  plan 
amendment  and  implementation  process. 
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Comment:  The  EIS  should  describe  how  the  se¬ 
lected  alternative  will  affect  certain  provisions  in 
existing  Forest  Service/BLM  land  use  plans  (outputs, 
allocations,  etc.);  the  EIS  should  not  be  used  to 
modify  commodity  outputs  of  local  Forest  Service/ 
BLM  land  use  plans  without  adequate  analysis. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that,  at  a  minimum,  the 
Draft  EISs  must  show  how  the  alternatives  will  affect  the 
existing  forest  plan  resource  output  schedules,  and  explain 
the  procedures  and  outcomes  whereby  the  project  direction 
will  be  integrated  with  forest  plans  and  project  analyses. 
Some  note  that  National  Forest  Management  Act  requires 
that  these  tradeoffs  be  considered  during  a  significant  forest 
plan  amendment,  and  they  find  it  remarkable  that  the  Draft 
EISs  " make  no  estimate  of  effects for  individual forests 
which  would  provide for  meaningful  comparisons  to 
existing  forest  plans. "  They  feel  that  the  Draft  EIS 
assignment  of  management  output  emphasis  to  clusters 
affects  which  lands  are  suitable  for  timber  production  and 
the  level  of  resource  outputs,  but  NFMA  and forest  plans 
prohibit  changing  the  land  assignments  to  management 
areas  and  management  emphasis  without  revising  the  forest 
plan.  These  respondents  feel  that  rather  than  serving  as  a 
foundation  for  efficiency,  such  a  process  will  generate 
additional  headaches,  noting  that  "from  a  resource  user's 
standpoint,  the  specter  of  a  plan  that  cannot  be  imple¬ 
mented  to  produce  tangible  outputs,  being  overlaid  on  a 
suite  of  nearly  dysfunctional  plans,  is  a  nightmare.  " 

Some  feel  that  providing  specific  data  in  Table  3-6  sets 
up  unreasonable  expectations  for  the  public  that  may 
drive  future  decisions  regarding  timber  outputs.  Some 
people  feel  that  Tables  3-6  and  3-7  essentially  revise  the 
commodity  outputs,  such  as  timber  allowable  sale 
quantities,  in  current  land  use  plans,  without  mid-level 
or fine-scale  analysis.  Others  feel  that  the  EIS  is 
incomplete  without  an  estimation  of  Allowable  Sale 
Quantity  (ASQ)  or  Probable  Sale  Quantity  (PSQ)  of 
timber.  They  believe  that  communities  need  to  know  if 
predictable  levels  of  harvest  will  continue  year  to  year 
so  that  banks  will  have  the  needed  criteria  to  make  loan 
decisions  and  so  that  governments  and  schools  can  draft 
their  annual  budgets.  Others  allege  that  changes  in 
Allowable  Sale  Quantity  and  Probable  Sale  Quantity 
can  and  should  be  estimated  to  provide  more  accurate 
information  in  the  analysis,  such  as  how  many  mills 
will  close.  To  ensure  ASQ  and  other  outputs  will  be 
achieved,  some  believe  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  must 
commit  to  a  legally  binding  plan.  A  few  point  out  the 
required  schedule  of  forest  level  outputs  as  required  by 
NFMA  are  not  disclosed. 

Response:  Existing  land  use  plans  provide  the 
management  foundation  for  the  lands  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  in  the  project  area. 
Much  of  that  foundation,  especially  the  finer-scale 


direction,  will  remain  unchanged  by  the  Record  of 
Decision.  The  hierarchy  of  management,  together 
with  the  step-down  process  for  bringing  broad-scale 
direction  down  to  the  local  level  (forest  or  district),  is 
intended  to  meet  the  need  for  a  well-defined  plan 
amendment  and  implementation  process.  It  is  during 
the  plan  revision  or  amendment  process  that  the 
schedule  of  forest-level  outputs  would  be  disclosed. 

The  EIS  does  not  propose  to  change  existing  land 
allocations.  An  estimation  of  effects  on  the  levels  of 
goods  and  services  can  be  found  in  Chapter  4.  Any 
changes  in  the  level  of  goods  and  services  attributed 
to  the  selected  alternative  can  be  compared  with 
Alternative  SI  (description  of  the  current  situation). 

The  revised  strategies  (Alternatives  S2  and  S3)  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  include  a  more  detailed 
description  of  how  local  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
managers  and  their  staffs  can  take  the  broad-scale 
information  and  management  direction,  and  "step  it 
down"  to  mid-  and  fine  scales.  The  step-down 
processes  allow  local  managers  to  consider  site- 
specific  conditions  when  designing  activities  to  meet 
broad-scale  expected  outcomes. 

Activity  Tables  3-6  and  3-7  were  generated  for  the 
Draft  EIS  to  provide  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  effects 
of  the  alternatives.  They  have  been  replaced  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  with  a  series  of  "storylines" 
which  the  EIS  Team  provided  to  the  Science  Advisory 
Group  (SAG)  as  guidance  for  modeling  activities, 
based  on  the  management  intent  and  direction  in  the 
EIS.  The  storylines  can  be  found  in  Appendix  14. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  explain  its  relationship 
with  the  Federal  Wildland  Fire  Management  Policy 
and  Program  Review. 

Narrative:  Some  maintain  that  the  Federal  Wildland 
Fire  Management  Policy  and  Program  Review  man¬ 
dates  the  use  of  fire  in  certain  areas.  These  respondents 
question  whether  the  EIS  will  conflict  with  this  plan. 

Response:  The  Federal  Wildland  Fire  Management 
Policy  and  Program  Review  was  chartered  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  in  response 
to  the  challenge  of  managing  the  increasing  complex¬ 
ity  and  magnitude  of  wildland  fire  in  the  United 
States  (USDA  and  USDI 1995). 

The  Review  addressed  major  topic  areas,  guiding 
principles  that  are  fundamental  to  wildland  fire 
management,  and  recommended  a  set  of  13  federal 
wildland  fire  policies.  The  proposed  federal  policies 
were  developed  as  an  "umbrella"  that  do  not  replace 
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existing  agency-specific  policies  but  compel  each 
agency  to  review  its  policies  to  ensure  compatibility. 
Individual  agency  policies  are  reflected  through  the 
land  and  fire  management  planning  processes,  as  well 
as  by  manual  direction. 

The  Review  covered  five  topic  areas:  (1)  the  role  of 
wildland  fire  in  resource  management,  (2)  the  use  of 
wildland  fire,  (3)  preparedness  and  suppression, 

(4)  wildland/ urban  interface  protection,  and  (5) 
coordinated  program  management.  The  Reviezv  does 
not  mandate  any  particular  fire  management  action  in 
any  particular  geographic  area,  or  on  any  land 
allocation  or  land  use.  However,  it  encourages  the 
use  of  fire  in  its  natural  ecological  role,  where  it  is 
consistent  with  other  land  and  resource  management 
objectives,  as  well  as  with  other  social  concerns  and 
objectives  (such  as  safety,  risk  management,  air 
quality  management,  and  economic  efficiency). 
Furthermore,  the  use  of  fire  must  be  consistent  with 
agency  policy. 

The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  is  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Federal  Wildland  Fire  Manage¬ 
ment  Policy  and  Program  Review.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  role  of  fire  as  an  ecological 
process  and  natural  change  agent,  and  the  inclusion  of 
newly  available  scientific  analyses  (such  as  in  Chapter 
3  of  An  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components  [Quigley 
and  Arbelbide  1997]). 

Comment:  Before  an  EIS  and  Record  of  Decision 
are  signed,  administrative  planning  rules  should  be 
modified  to  regulate  and  direct  broad-scale  analysis 
and  decisions. 

Narrative:  A  county  representative  finds  it  "noteworthy 
[that]  the  planning  has  occurred  prior  to  the  development 
of  any  guidelines  or  direction  for  planning  at  this  scale. " 
This  respondent  asks  how  a  Record  of  Decision  can  expect 
to  amend  current  BLM  and  Forest  Service  land  use  plans 
at  various  levels  when  each  has  a  different  administrative 
process  to  follow  for  making  amendments.  The  commentor 
feels  that  an  EIS  is  not  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  setting 
policy,  and  that  people  must  either  follow  existing  regula¬ 
tions  or  amend  the  regulations  before  going  around  them. 

Response:  The  guidelines  or  direction  for  planning  at 
this  scale  are  found  in  A  Framework  for  Ecosystem 
Management  (Haynes,  Graham,  and  Quigley  1996). 

The  process  for  making  plan  amendments,  as  detailed 
in  planning  regulations  of  the  two  agencies  (36  CFR 
219  for  the  Forest  Service,  and  43  CFR  1610  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management)  is  virtually  the  same  up 
to  the  point  of  administrative  remedy  associated  with 
the  decision.  The  Forest  Service  signs  the  record  of 
decision  and  then  offers  a  30-day  period  in  which  to 


appeal  the  decision.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage¬ 
ment  circulates  a  proposed  decision  and  offers  a  30- 
day  period  in  which  to  protest  before  the  Record  of 
Decision  is  signed. 

The  two  agencies  are  exploring  ways  to  use  the  same 
administrative  process  for  appeal/ protest.  Using  one 
process  would  be  more  efficient,  ensuring  that  both 
agencies  arrive  at  the  same  decision.  Whichever 
process  is  used,  it  will  allow  other  agencies  or  the 
public  to  make  known  their  views  on  the  decision  or 
proposed  decision  and  offer  a  real  opportunity  to  alter 
the  decision. 

Relationship  to  Interim 
Strategies  (PACFISH, 
INFISH,  and  Eastside  Screens) 

Comment:  Public  comments  diverge  on  whether  the 
EIS  should  rescind,  incorporate,  or  improve  upon 
the  interim  strategies  (PACFISH,  INFISH,  and 
Eastside  Screens). 

Narrative:  PA  CFISH,  INFISH  and  the  Eastside  Screens 
are  interim  strategies  involving  management  methods 
designed  to  protect  salmon,  wildlife,  and  old  forests  in  the 
project  area.  A  few  respondents  comment  on  these  plans, 
but  people  disagree  on  whether  the  EIS  should  rescind 
them,  continue  them  with  no  further  direction,  or  improve 
upon  them  with  more  stringent  standards. 

Some  say  these  interim  plans  have  hurt  local  economies  and 
they  want  to  see  the  interim  guidelines  dropped.  Individu¬ 
als  suggest  there  will  be  a  significant  reduction  in  timber 
produced from  the  basin  if  these  standards  are  employed. 
Surrounding  communities,  they  declare,  will  face  economic 
hardship  and  severe  distress  as  a  result. 

Others  feel  that  existing  programs  such  as  state  Best 
Management  Practices  (BMPs)  combined  with  PACFISH/ 
INFISH  already  provide  sufficiently  strict  controls  over 
activities  that  could  affect  aquatic  health,  so  no  further 
direction  is  necessary.  Some  feel  the  replacement  standards 
in  the  Draft  EISs  are  even  more  restrictive  than  PA  CFISH 
and  INFISH.  Clahning  that  the  agencies  are  simply 
reiterating  these  interim  guides  in  a  new  format,  some 
individuals  request  that  these  strategies  be  replaced  with 
functionally  based  approaches.  They  feel  that  these 
measures  are  not  based  on  science.  One  respondent  feels 
that  the  Forest  Service  should  remove  all  the  interim 
guidelines  and  use  the  existing  forest  plans. 

While  many  feel  that  the  riparian  protections  in  these 
interim  measures  are  necessary  and  that  the  EIS  should 
incorporate  them,  some  are  suspicious  that  the  Eastside 
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Screens  in  particular  will  be  used  improperly  to  exempt 
ongoing  activities  if  the  activities  make  it  through  the 
screening  process. 

Others feel  the  EIS  should  permanently  adopt  INFISH  and 
PA  CFISH  standards  to  protect  fish  habitat  for  the  long¬ 
term,  unless  there  are  defensible  biological  rationales  from 
the  agencies  for  moving  away from  these  interim  strategies. 
Some  individuals  believe  that  none  of  the  alternatives  in  the 
Draft  EISs  include  RCA  widths  safe  for  anadromous  fish 
populations.  They  assert  that  grazing,  clear  cutting, 
mining,  and  road  construction  on  channel  banks,  should 
not  be  allowed  within  these  RCAs.  Some  say  that  the  EIS 
should  include  a  discussion  of  the  applicability  of 
PA  CFISH  RMOs  for  project  area  streams  within  the  RMO 
discussion  for  Alternatives  2  and  3. 

Response:  The  interim  strategies  (PACFISH, 
INFISH,  and  Eastside  Screens)  were  initiated  to 
preserve  future  management  options  until  perma¬ 
nent  direction,  in  the  form  of  the  ROD  based  on 
this  EIS,  replaces  it.  The  interim  strategies  take  a 
one-size-fits-all  approach  to  halt  the  decline  of 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  habitats  and  begin  the 
recovery  process.  Because  of  this,  many  of  the 
interim  directions  are  purposely  restrictive  because 
they  were  only  meant  to  be  in  place  for  the  short 
term  while  this  long-term  strategy  was  developed. 
The  Record  of  Decision  will  permanently  replace 
PACFISH,  INFISH,  and  the  Eastside  Screens. 

Where  appropriate  to  the  intent  of  the  long-term 
strategy,  specific  direction  from  the  interim  strategies 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  action  alternatives 
(Alternatives  S2  and  S3).  In  addition,  some  specific 
elements  of  the  interim  strategies  are  incorporated  as 
interim  or  "default"  standards  in  Alternatives  S2 
and  S3. 

Management  direction  is  provided  for  RCAs  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  (Chapter  3),  to  conserve  and 
restore  aquatic  and  riparian-dependent  resources. 
Management  activities,  such  as  silvicultural  treat¬ 
ments,  livestock  grazing,  and  road  construction, 
would  have  to  be  modified  or  eliminated  if  they  take 
place  in  or  would  affect  RCAs  such  that  existing  RCA 
conditions  would  not  be  maintained  or  improved  and 
the  activities  would  not  meet  the  intent  of  ICBEMP 
standards  and  objectives. 

Comment:  The  economic  analysis  for  the  Draft  EISs 
didn't  completely  or  properly  address  the  social  and 
economic  effects  of  the  interim  strategies 
(PACFISH,  INFISH,  Eastside  Screens). 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  claim  that  the  interim 
strategies  (PACFISH,  INFISH,  and  Eastside  Screens)  have 


negatively  affected  thousands  of  jobs.  They  interpret  the 
Draft  EISs  as  saying  that  these  strategies  will  be  discontin¬ 
ued  with  signing  of  the  Record  of  Decision,  yet  they  believe 
that  the  interim  guidelines  are  incorporated  into  the  EIS 
standards,  objectives,  and  guidelines.  They  note  that  we 
already  have  some  history  with  the  economic  and  social 
impacts  of  these  strategies,  but  that  such  information,  they 
believe,  has  not  been  completely  or  properly  addressed  in 
the  economic  analysis. 

Response:  The  effect  of  imposed  restrictions  from  the 
interim  strategies  on  federal  timber  sales  through  the 
interior  Columbia  Basin  was  recognized  explicitly  in 
the  discussion  of  decreased  wood  manufacturing 
employment  in  the  Draft  EISs,  Chapter  2. 

The  Draft  and  Supplemental  Draft  EISs  present 
several  alternatives  to  display  the  social,  economic, 
and  other  effects  of  keeping  the  interim  strategies, 
such  as  replacing  them  with  more  restrictive  stan¬ 
dards  and  guidelines  as  well  as  standards  and  guide¬ 
lines  that  allow  higher  levels  of  resource  production 
and  use.  Alternative  2  in  the  Draft  EISs  and  Alterna¬ 
tive  SI  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  were  designed 
to  continue  PACFISH,  INFISH,  and  Eastside  Screens. 
Other  alternatives  address  different  standards, 
objectives  and  guidelines  to  achieve  soil  productivity, 
water  quality,  and  species  viability  requirements,  and 
to  address  management  objectives. 

The  discussion  of  estimated  timber  harvest  levels  and 
the  associated  wood  manufacturing  employment  in 
the  Draft  EISs  uses  a  base  period  that  included 
several  years  that  did  not  reflect  implementation  of 
PACFISH,  INFISH,  and  Eastside  Screens.  This 
problem  is  noted  in  the  Draft  EISs.  However,  the 
action  alternatives  were  not  recalibrated.  The 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  uses  a  correct  base  period  for 
all  alternatives. 

Following  the  release  of  the  Draft  EISs,  the  report 
Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  Communities 
(1998),  was  published  to  more  completely  address  the 
social  and  economic  effects  of  the  alternatives  at  the 
community  level.  Effects  of  the  interim  strategies  as 
incorporated  into  Alternative  SI,  are  disclosed  in 
Chapter  4  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  EIS  needs  to  be  clear  about  whether 
the  objectives  and  standards  of  the  Northwest  Forest 
Plan  apply  to  all  alternatives  in  areas  of  overlapping 
jurisdiction. 

Narrative:  Respondents  ask  that  the  EIS  state  clearly  that 
where  the  project  and  Northwest  Forest  Plan  (NWFP) 
overlap,  entire  watersheds  should  be  managed  under  the 
Northwest  Forest  Plan.  They  note  that  while  Chapter  1  of 
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the  Draft  EISs  explains  that  the  EIS  would  not  supersede 
the  Northwest  Forest  Plan  without  specific,  subsequent 
amendments  to  the  NWFP,  Chapter  3  describes  the  NWFP 
as  a  component  of  Alternative  1,  but  does  not  mention  it 
under  any  other  alternatives.  Tltey feel  that  clarification  of 
the  relationship  betiueen  the  two  plans  is  needed. 

Response:  The  ICBEMP  decision  will  not  apply 
where  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan  is  in  effect.  The 
Northwest  Forest  Plan  decisions  will  not  be  super¬ 
seded  by  the  ICBEMP  Record  of  Decision.  The 
wording  in  Chapter  1  has  been  revised  to  improve 
clarity  and  understanding. 

Relationship  to  Other 
Planning  Processes 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  evaluate  and  clarify  its 
relationship  with,  and  incorporate  where  appropri¬ 
ate,  provisions  of  local,  county,  state,  tribal,  and 
other  federal  plans. 

Narrative:  Many  believe  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not 
recognize  many  existing  local,  state,  and  federal  plans, 
disrupting  plans  that  they  believe  work,  causing  overlap, 
and  creating  conflicts.  Some  claim  the  Draft  EISs  do  not 
recognize  the  successes  of  other  plans,  such  as  Best  Man¬ 
agement  Practices  in  Montana  and  numerous  county 
zoning  or  land-use  plans.  Some  are  simply  mystified  by 
what  they  see  as  the  project's  apparent  ignorance  of  plans 
that  some  think  carry  the  weight  of  law. 

A  few  respondents  claim  that  the  EIS  is  strikingly  similar 
to  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan  (NWFP),  which  they  feel  is 
destructive  to  western  Oregon;  they  urge  the  EIS  Team  not 
to  emulate  it  too  closely.  Among federal  plans,  at  least  one 
respondent  notes  that  the  EIS  does  not  take  into  account 
findings  of  the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council.  Some 
respondents  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  include  the 
Columbia  River  Systems  Operation  Review  Final  EIS 
(1995)  from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  or  the  Wy-Kan-Ush-Mi  Wa-Kish- 
Wit  (1995) .  Both  of  these  documents  are  said  to  encom¬ 
pass  the  same  ecosystem  as  the  Draft  EISs  and  should  be 
incorporated  or  referenced  in  the  EIS. 

On  the  state  level,  respondents  mention  Oregon  Governor 
Kitzhaber's  11-point  timber  plan  and  Washington's  Growth 
Management  Plan.  Some  respondents  point  to  state 
programs  such  as  the  Forest  Practices  Act,  Cumulative 
Watershed  Effects  Assessment  Process,  the  Beneficial  Use 
Reconnaissance  Project,  and  the  Governor's  Bull  Trout 
Recovery  Plan,  which  are  in  place  and  have  been  found 
effective  through  on-the-ground  audits. 


Others  assert  that  local  plans,  such  as  at  the  county  level, 
are  the  best  way  to  manage  local  areas,  and  that  federal 
programs  should  conform  to  those  plans.  At  least  one 
respondent  feels  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  adequately 
evaluate  county  and  community  land  use  plans,  economic 
development  plans,  zoning  plans,  and  other  resource  related 
plans.  Some feel  that  county  land-use  plans  and  plans  such 
as  the  Wallowa  County  Nez  Perce  Tribe  Sahnon  Habitat 
Recovery  Plan  must  not  be  superseded  by  the  selected 
alternative. 

Response:  Nothing  in  the  EIS  management  direction 
would  change  the  management  of  state,  private,  or 
tribal  lands.  Some  federal  laws  contain  provisions  for 
state  administration  of  specific  environmental  pro¬ 
grams  or  for  making  state  laws  applicable  to  federal 
lands  and  facilities.  State  and  local  laws  relating  to 
the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  people  apply  to 
activities  on  federal  lands  so  long  as  the  activities  are 
also  consistent  with  federal  laws  and  regulations.  The 
Record  of  Decision  will  not  preclude  compliance  or 
commit  the  agencies  to  actions  that  would  violate 
such  legal  requirements. 

The  authority  of  the  Forest  Service  regional  foresters 
and  BLM  state  directors  extends  only  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  national  forests  or  BLM  districts  within 
their  jurisdiction.  The  decision  to  be  made  and 
documented  in  the  Record  of  Decision  will  not 
supersede  plans  developed  outside  the  agencies' 
authority.  Many  county  plans  have  been  reviewed. 
The  project  has  had  involvement  from  county  com¬ 
missioners  within  the  project  area  on  the  development 
of  the  Draft  EISs  and  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  project  should  revisit  and  improve 
consistency  review  efforts. 

Narrative:  Respondents  noted  that  with  104  counties  and 
476  communities  in  the  project  area,  a  sampling  of  32 
county  and  community  plans  is  not  sufficient  to  be  in 
compliance  with  43  CFR  1610.3-2  and 30  CFR  1502.16. 
These  regulations  require  a  discussion  of  possible  conflicts 
between  the  proposed  action  and  the  objectives  of  federal, 
tribal,  regional,  state,  and  local  land  use  plans,  policies,  and 
controls  for  areas  concerned.  It  is  noted  that  reference  is 
made  in  the  Draft  EISs  of  the  County/Community  Vision 
Statement  Project  (August  1995),  but  the  report  is  not 
included  as  an  appendix  and  is  not  discussed  fully  as  it 
should  be  in  the  Draft  EISs. 

Response:  Many  county  plans  have  been  reviewed 
and  the  project  has  had  involvement  from  county 
commissioners  within  the  project  area  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Draft  EISs  and  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 
The  Final  EIS  will  be  sent  to  the  respective  states' 
Governors  to  undertake  a  Governor's  Consistency 
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Review  as  is  required  by  the  BLM  planning  process. 
The  project  will  ensure  that  it  is  in  compliance  with 
federal,  state,  tribal,  and  local  laws,  to  the  extent 
possible,  prior  to  issuing  a  final  decision.  The  report 
referenced  above  can  be  found  in  the  EIS  administra¬ 
tive  records,  and  is  available  upon  request  to  anyone 
who  would  like  to  see  how  conclusions  were  deter¬ 
mined  during  the  analysis  process. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  address  and  incorporate 
into  the  selected  alternative  the  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for  Livestock 
Grazing  Management. 

Narrative:  Several  respondents  state  that  since  the 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for 
Livestock  Grazing  Management,  known  as  the  Healthy 
Rangeland  Initiative,  were  issued  after  the  Draft  EISs  were 
released,  these  Standards  and  Guidelines  should  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  on  a  local  level.  Others,  however,  believe  that  some 
inconsistencies  between  the  Rangeland  Reform  effort  and 
the  Draft  EIS  need  to  be  resolved  before  the  Record  of 
Decision  is  issued.  They  strongly  recommend  that  the 
selected  alternative  provide  direction  to  restore  rangeland 
conditions. 

Response:  The  alternatives  analyzed  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS  include  management  direction 
intended  to  complement  or  support  the  Healthy 
Rangelands  Initiative.  The  rangeland  standards  and 
guidelines  were  developed  by  the  BLM  state  direc¬ 
tors  of  Oregon/ Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  in 
consultation  with  the  affected  Resource  Advisory 
Councils  (RACs)  and  Provincial  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tees  (PACs).  They  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  August  1997  and  are  being  imple¬ 
mented.  Healthy  Rangelands  standards  and  guide¬ 
lines  are  presented  in  Appendix  13  of  the  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Draft  EIS. 

Effects  on  Other  Public 
Lands  and  Private  Lands 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  address  adverse  effects 
on  the  rights  of  private  property  owners  and  private 
citizens,  including  the  effects  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  on  private  lands  and  the  increased 
pressure  on  private  lands  from  restrictions  on 
ranching  on  public  lands. 

N  arrative:  The  effects  of  the  Draft  EISs  on  private 
property  cause  great  concern  among  the  majority  of 
respondents  who  discuss  this  subject.  Many  fear  that  the 
project's  vast  scope  and  philosophy  of  ecosystem  manage¬ 


ment  cannot  help  but  negatively  affect  private  property 
values  and  the  rights  of  property  owners.  They feel  that  the 
Draft  EISs  only  hint  at  the  effects  on  private  lands,  and 
many  people  view  this  with  suspicion  and  anger. 

Many  fear  that  public  use  and  resource  production  on 
public  land  will  be  curtailed  by  the  selected  alternative  and 
will  increase  stresses  on  private  lands,  resulting  in  degra¬ 
dation  of  those  lands  and  increased  commodity  prices. 

Some  respondents  are  concerned  that  restrictions  on  public 
lands  will  increase  the  pressure  on  private  lands.  They  feel 
that  the  EIS  should  address  this  issue.  Others  feel  there 
will  be  no  effects  on  private  property. 

Many  believe  that  increased  restrictions  on  private  lands, 
which  many  feel  will  inevitably  arise  if  the  preferred 
alternative  is  implemented,  will  lower  land  values  and 
amount  to  an  illegal  taking,  in  violation  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  Others  believe  that 
the  Drafl  EISs  do  not  include  a  Takings  Implications 
Assessment  as  required  by  executive  order  and  do  not 
include  such  analysis  of  impacts  on  rural  counties  or 
provide  provisions  for  flexibility  for  rural  counties  as 
required  by  congressional  mandate. 

Response:  Decisions  made  though  this  EIS  will 
provide  direction  only  for  public  lands  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service  or  BLM  in  the  project  area  and 
would  make  no  management  decisions  for  and  would 
not  impose  regulations  on  state,  local,  tribal,  or 
private  lands.  These  decisions  are  not  intended  to 
affect  rights,  privileges,  regulations,  policies,  or 
provisions  made  by  state,  or  local  agencies,  tribal 
governments,  or  private  landowners. 

However,  how  Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered 
lands  are  managed  could  either  positively  or  ad¬ 
versely  affect  other  lands  just  as  current  management 
of  federal  lands  affects  other  land  and  private  land 
management  affects  federally  administered  lands.  In 
other  words,  when  an  action  takes  place  on  federal 
land,  it  may  cause  direct,  indirect,  or  cumulative 
effects  on  non-federal  lands.  For  example,  a  wildfire 
that  begins  on  federal  land  may  burn  to  adjacent 
private  land;  and  noxious  weed  infestations  that 
began  on  private  land  may  infest  adjacent  federal 
lands.  Through  the  direction  in  this  EIS,  adjacent 
landowners  may  benefit  indirectly  from  better 
controls  on  noxious  weeds  and  less  severe  forest  fires. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
requires  that  federal  land  managers  look  at  both  how 
they  might  affect  surrounding  lands  as  well  as  how 
management  on  those  lands  might  affect  federal 
lands.  Because  of  the  broad-scale  nature  of  the  EIS, 
the  potential  effects  of  ongoing  and  foreseeable 
activities  on  non-federal  lands  was  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  cumulative  effects  analysis  conducted  by 
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the  Science  Team.  Chapter  4  outlines  the  possible 
cumulative  effects  on  all  lands. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  consider  its  conse¬ 
quences  on  other  public  lands. 

N arrative:  Some  state  that  the  project  is  unclear  or  silent 
regarding  its  effect  on  the  numerous  public  lands  other  that 
those  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM.  One 
respondent  expressed  concern  that  no  apparent  consider¬ 
ation  was  given  to  the  effects  of  the  proposed  actions  on 
National  Park  Sendee  lands,  including  Crater  Lake 
National  Park.  They  feel  that  in  general  the  actions 
proposed  in  the  alternatives  are  too  broadly  described  and 
that  specific  imple?nentation  plans  are  still  lacking.  Tltey 
believe  that  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  ascertain  the  likely 
effects  on  National  Park  Service  lands,  and  that  future 
opportunities  for  input  are  desired  as  specific  implementa¬ 
tion  plans  are  developed.  They  believe  the  section  titled 
Cumulative  Effects  on  Federal  Lands  in  Chapter  4  of  the 
Draft  ELSs  is  misnamed,  since  it  discusses  effects  only  on 
Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands.  They  feel 
that  cumulative  effects  analysis  is  needed  on  the  National 
Park  System  and  other  federally  administered  lands. 

Response:  Management  direction  for  other  federally 
administered  lands  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
respective  federal  agencies.  The  SAG  Analysis  of 
Effects  is  presented  for  both  Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
administered  lands  and  for  all  lands,  including  lands 
administered  by  other  federal  agencies,  to  provide  an 
insight  into  potential  cumulative  effects.  These 
effects  are  disclosed  in  Chapter  4  of  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  clarify  coordination 
efforts  and  planning  considerations  with  regard  to 
cumulative  effects  of  tribal  plans. 

Narrative:  Respondents  note  that  the  "Other  Planning 
Efforts  "subsection  of  Chapter  1  of  the  Draft  ELSs  states 
that  tribal  plans  were  considered  in  analyzing  cumulative 
effects.  But  the  Yakama  Nation  feels  there  was  not  serious 
consideration  of  the  Sahnon  Recovery  Plan  adopted  by  the 
Yakama  Nation.  They  ask for  an  explanation  of  this  contra¬ 
diction;  they  feel  that  the  ELS  should  be  more  specific  about 
the  amount  of  consideration  given  tribal  plans,  and  the 
conclusions  or  assessments  made  after  their  consideration. 

Some  respondents  suggest  that  a  Memorandum  of  Under¬ 
standing  be  written  to  establish  a  true  partnership  between 
the  local  governments  and  federal  agencies.  Ln  addition 
they  suggest  that  provisions  similar  to  Tl-Ol,  Tl-Sl,  and 
T1-S2  be  incorporated  relative  to  the  relationship  between 
the  federal  agencies  and  the  counties. 


Respondents  think  that  the  overall  goals  of  Draft  ELS  are 
generally  consistent  with  the  Wallowa  County  Nez  Perce 
Tribe  Salmon  Habitat  Recovery  Plan,  but  that  the  specific 
objectives  and  standards  throughout  the  Draft  ELSs  make  it 
incompatible  with  their  local  plan. 

Response:  During  the  planning  process  the  EIS  Team 
considered  the  consistency  of  the  preferred  alternative 
with  local  planning  efforts.  Jhis  involved  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  review  of  many  county  land  use,  economic 
development,  and  other  plans.  Extensive  efforts  were 
made  to  coordinate  with  tribes  and  to  consider  tribal 
rights,  interests,  and  plans.  Early  in  the  project,  the 
ICBEMP  Tribal  Liaison  Group  contacted  22  tribal 
governments,  representing  numerous  tribes  that 
reside  within  or  have  rights  and  interests  in  the 
ICBEMP  project  area.  The  purpose  of  the  contact  was 
to  help  develop,  based  on  a  government-to-govern- 
ment  relationship,  a  consultation  process  with  each 
tribal  government  and  to  work  closely  and  continu¬ 
ously  with  each  other  to  integrate  tribal  rights  and 
interests  in  the  planning  process.  All  the  tribal 
governments  participated  to  varying  degrees  and  at 
various  times.  Five  tribal  summit  meetings  were 
scheduled  for  government-to-  government  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  22  tribal  governments;  and  three  sum¬ 
mits  were  held  with  representatives  of  the  eight  tribal 
governments  that  chose  to  participate.  A  Tribal/ 
Executive  Steering  Committee  Working  Group  was 
formed  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  federal  representatives,  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  10  of  the  22  affected  tribal  governments. 

The  Working  Group's  charge  was  to  identify  and 
work  toward  mutual  resolution  of  tribally  identified 
basin-wide  issues.  Coordination  and  planning  efforts 
with  the  tribes  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  1; 
effects  of  the  alternatives  on  tribal  rights  and  interests 
are  disclosed  in  Chapter  4. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  describe  its  effects  on 
and  address  the  protection  of  National  Historic 
Landmarks  and  National  Natural  Landmarks  on 
lands  affected  by  management  actions  in  the  EIS. 

Narrative:  Respondents  did  not  see  any  attention  given  to 
the  effects  of  this  plan  on  National  Historic  Landmarks 
(NHLs)  or  National  Natural  Landmarks  (NNLs).  They 
point  out  that  there  are  six  designated  NHLs  and  18 
designated  NNLs  within  the  planning  area  managed  by  the 
Forest  Service,  BLM,  National  Park  Service,  US.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Washington  State 
Parks,  Oregon  State  Parks,  Washington  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Washington  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  Whitman  County,  the  Nature  Conservancy  and 
private  landowners.  These  respondents  feel  that  it  is 
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important  that  the  EIS  address  protection  of  natural  and 
cultural  resources  of  these  sites. 

Response:  Many  decisions  are  not  appropriately 
made  at  the  broad-scale  of  this  EIS.  Analysis  of  issues 
pertaining  to  specific  national  historic  landmarks 
requires  more  site-specific  condition  information  and 
data  than  what  was  collected  or  relied  upon  for 
analysis  of  effects  in  this  EIS.  The  protection  of 
specific  national  historic  landmarks  managed  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  are  addressed  in  specific 
Forest  Service  or  BLM  management  or  project  plans. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  disclose  the  effects  of 
land  exchanges,  both  current  and  planned. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  is  being  violated  because  the 
Draft  EISs  do  not  address  the  effects  of  pending  land 
exchanges.  They  think  the  EIS  should  analyze  and  disclose 
the  impacts  of  potential  habitat  loss  and  the  cumulative 
effects  of  other  new  ownerships  with  regard  to  unantici¬ 
pated  management  activities,  such  as  resource  extraction 
and  development. 

Response:  Analysis  of  issues  pertaining  to  the  effects 
of  land  exchanges  requires  more  site-specific  condi¬ 
tion  information  and  data  than  what  was  collected  or 
relied  upon  for  analysis  of  effects  in  this  EIS.  The 
ownership  data  layers  came  from  existing  maps, 
which  were  last  updated  in  1995.  The  data  layers 
were  created  for  broad-scale  modeling,  analysis,  and 
reporting  for  the  project.  The  data  layers  on 
ownership  will  be  updated  to  reflect  more  up-to- 
date  ownership  information  during  implementa¬ 
tion  and  monitoring. 

Land  exchanges  for  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  occur 
occasionally  within  the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin. 
The  potential  effects  of  those  exchanges  are  evaluated 
and  disclosed  by  the  appropriate  Forest  Service  or 
BLM  manager. 

Implementation 

Priorities 

Comment:  Vague  and  conflicting  direction  and 
the  abundance  of  standards  in  the  EIS  create 
uncertainty  and  confusion  for  decision  makers 
and  the  public,  leading  to  costly  delays  and 
difficulties  in  implementation. 


Narrative:  Some  respondents feel  the  preferred  alterna¬ 
tive  in  the  Draft  EIS  imposes  hundreds  of  new  manage¬ 
ment  standards  on  land  managers,  many  of  which  are 
vague  and  confiding.  They feel  that  this  creates  an 
atmosphere  of  uncertainty  and  confusion  for  managers  and 
the  public  alike,  leading  to  excessive  and  costly  delays  in 
decision-making.  According  to  these  people,  the  ambigu¬ 
ous  wording  in  the  alternatives  will  impede  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  EIS.  Tor  example,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
premise  for  Alternative  4  is  inconsistent  and  sets  up  a 
conflict:  vegetation  management  is  designed  to  maintain 
or  restore  ecosystem  processes;  at  the  same  time  vegetation 
management  is  supposed  to  reduce  risks  to  property, 
products,  and  economic  and  social  opportunities.  Where 
such  purposes  come  into  conflict,  respondents  ask  which 
will  have  priority.  Some  people  feel  that  the  abundance  of 
aquatic  standards  in  the  Draft  EISs  will  make  implementa¬ 
tion  difficult. 

Response:  The  design  of  the  overall  strategy  for  the 
project  has  been  refined  based  on  public,  agency,  and 
science  input  on  the  Draft  EISs,  new  scientific  infor¬ 
mation,  and  discussions  with  tribal  and  interagency 
partners.  This  refined  focus  was  emphasized  in  a 
letter  from  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Interior  (October  8, 1998)  to  members  of  the  Congress. 
This  letter  put  emphasis  on  a  new  approach  for 
management  direction  to  address  a  limited  number  of 
issues  to  be  resolved  at  the  basin  level,  while  allowing 
flexibility  for  other  issues  to  be  dealt  with  at  finer 
scale  or  local  levels.  A  result  of  this  refinement,  fewer 
standards  and  objectives  are  included  in  the  revised 
alternatives  as  described  in  Chapter  3. 

The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  attempts  to  improve 
clarity,  focus,  and  implementability  of  the  proposed 
management  direction.  A  hierarchy  of  direction,  as 
described  in  Chapter  3,  was  developed  to  resolve 
conflicts  in  direction.  The  step-down  process  was 
clarified  to  minimize  delays  and  difficulties  in 
implementation. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  discuss  how  the  project 
will  gain  local  and  congressional  support  for 
implementation. 

Narrative:  How  the  project  will  be  implemented  is  a 
growing  concern  for  many  people,  who feel  the  Draft  EISs 
do  not  address  this  issue.  They  feel  that  a  plan  should  be 
developed for  gaining  acceptance from  Congress  of  imple¬ 
menting  the  EIS.  They  worry  that  promotion  of  ill- 
conceived  management  plans  by  senators  and  representa¬ 
tives  mean  that  any  rational  and  well-thought-out  plan  has 
little  chance  of  acceptance. 
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Others  note  that  federal  land  management  agencies  have 
been  dealing  with  low  levels  of  public  trust  in  land 
management  for  the  past  several  years.  They  suggest  that 
the  EIS  should  thoroughly  discuss  the  importance  of 
building  public  trust  in  the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin 
to  achieve  implementation.  They  point  to  Governor 
Kitzhaber's  11 -point forest  health  strategy,  which  asks  for 
delays  in  treatments  in  controversial  areas,  old-growth, 
a?td  sensitive  riparian  areas;  they  feel  that  after  the 
agencies  have  built  a  record  of  success  in  other  areas,  they 
can  move  forward  in  more  controversial  areas  with  a 
higher  level  of  public  support. 

Response:  The  project  has  maintained  an  open 
dialogue  with  members  of  the  congressional  delega¬ 
tions  from  the  states  within  the  project  area,  to  ensure 
they  are  aware  of  the  status  and  content  of  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  This  includes  projected 
implementation  costs  and  the  effects  on  the  lands 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  if  the 
project  were  funded  at  lower  levels  than  necessary  to 
meet  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  project.  While 
preliminary  in  nature,  it  gives  congressional  mem¬ 
bers,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  an  idea  of  how  the 
plan  will  be  implemented. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  establish  a  schedule 
(where,  when)  for  implementing  at  the  local  level. 

Narrative:  Where  to  begin,  some  feel,  is  a  big  question 
that  is  not  addressed  in  the  Draft  EISs.  They  believe  the 
EIS  should  set  a  schedule  for  conducting  projects  in  local 
areas  so  the  communities  will  know  what  is  occurring. 
Some  feel  that  the  EIS  should  not  be  unplemented  until  a 
Record  of  Decision  has  been  signed.  Some  ask  what  will  be 
done  to  maintain  the  objectives  once  the  selective  alterna¬ 
tive  has  been  implemented. 

Response:  Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
has  been  revised  to  include: 

♦  step-down  process  showing  what  analysis  is 
needed  (mid-scale  analysis  [Subbasin  Review], 
Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale 
[EAWS],  or  site-specific  NEPA  analysis)  and  links 
among  decision  levels; 

♦  a  monitoring  plan  linked  to  step-down  (see 
Appendix  10); 

♦  increased  focus  on  interagency  and  intergovern¬ 
mental  collaboration; 

♦  a  budget  strategy  showing  funding  assumptions. 


Implementation  of  land  use  plan  decisions  analyzed 
in  the  EIS  alternatives  will  not  begin  until  a  Record  of 
Decision  is  signed. 

Comment:  Methods  used  to  implement  the  selected 
alternative  should  be  ecologically  sound. 

Response:  The  Executive  Steering  Committee  and 
project  staff  are  committed  to  ensuring  that  the 
selected  alternative  will  be  implemented  in  an  eco¬ 
logically  sound  manner,  thereby  meeting  the  purpose 
and  need  for  the  project  and  allowing  for  the  best 
management  of  Forest  Service-  and 
BLM-administered  lands  in  the  long  term. 

Comment:  Implementation  of  ecosystem  manage¬ 
ment  principles  should  be  applied  first  to  a  smaller 
test  area;  upon  successful  implementation,  the 
concepts  of  ecosystem-based  management  could  be 
applied  to  the  remainder  of  the  project  area. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  suggest  that  implementing 
ecosystem  management  principles  on  a  smaller  scale  would 
allow  problems  to  be  identified  and  resolved  on  a  limited, 
more  manageable  scale  before  applying  the  strategy  to  an 
area  the  size  of  the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin.  They 
feel  that  considering  a  demonstration  pilot  project  on 
selected  areas  would  be  useful  since  there  is  no  history  of 
implementing  a  plan  covering  72  million  acres. 

Response:  Much  of  the  existing,  effective  direction  in 
current  BLM  and  Forest  Service  land  use  plans  will 
continue  when  the  Record  of  Decision  (ROD)  for  this 
project  is  signed.  Broad-scale  management  direction 
in  the  ROD  will  augment,  and  in  some  cases  replace, 
the  direction  in  the  land  use  plans.  The  step-down 
process  has  been  refined  in  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  to  more  clearly  explain  its  intent  to  provide  a 
process  for  stepping  the  broad-scale  decisions  and 
science  findings  down  to  site-specific  areas  using  a 
methodical  hierarchical  approach.  This  should 
provide  a  smooth  transition  for  implementing  the 
ROD;  therefore,  a  demonstration  pilot  project  on 
selected  areas  would  not  be  necessary. 

Funding 

Comment:  Project  planning  and  implementation 
costs  far  outweigh  potential  benefits,  and  the 
project  should  be  stopped. 
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Narrative:  Many  respondents  to  this  topic  don 't  want 
any  more  money  allocated  for  the  project.  They  believe  too 
much  money  has  been  spent,  with  what  they  perceive  have 
been  too  few  tangible  results.  Many  respondents  want 
local  land  managers  to  be  given  " what  can  be  salvaged" 
but  do  not  want  to  "waste"  an  additional  $120  million  per 
year  on  implementation. 

Response:  The  estimated  costs  for  implementing  the 
alternatives  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  are  re¬ 
duced  from  those  in  the  Draft  EISs.  Implementation 
costs  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  4  of  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  which  includes  four  tables  of 
implementation  costs  and  estimated  outputs  based  on 
several  different  funding  levels. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  identify  how  to  fund 
implementation,  as  well  as  how  to  fund  and  imple¬ 
ment  at  lower  levels  if  full  funding  is  not  received. 

Narrative:  Many  want  to  know  where  the  money  will 
come  from  to  implement  the  project.  Some  believe 
that  restoration  should  be  charged  to  those  who  caused  the 
damage,  such  as  logging  companies,  and  should  not  come 
from  taxpayers  pockets.  Others  believe  that  funding  should 
come  from  the  Congress,  not  from  timber  sales.  Some 
assert  that  some  funding  should  come  from  timber  receipts, 
but  they  doubt  with  the  call  for  harvest  cutbacks  in  the 
Draft  EISs,  enough  money  will  be  available.  They  wonder 
if  the  project  has  a  back-up  plan  if  funding  is  not  available. 

Some  feel  that  sufficient  funding  will  not  be  available 
to  carry  out  all  provisions  of  the  selected  alternative, 
including  Subbasin  Reviews  and  Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the 
Watershed  Scale.  They  feel  that  the  first  priority  for 
management  activity  levels,  if  and  when  funding  becomes 
limited,  should  be  to  strive  to  meet  all  ecosystem  objectives 
and  remove  interim  management  standards. 

Some  believe  that  the  Congress  will  not  approve  such 
a  large  funding  request,  because  these  respondents 
plan  to  voice  their  opposition  to  their  representatives. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  displays  the 
projected  program  costs  of  implementing  the  deci¬ 
sions  in  the  amended  land  use  plans  for  both  Forest 
Service  and  the  BLM.  As  with  all  land  use  plans,  the 
Congress  will  ultimately  decide  what  funding  is  made 
available  to  implement  the  actions  called  for  in  the 
Record  of  Decision. 

An  important  component  of  implementation  will  be 
the  monitoring  necessary  to  assure  that  the  project 


meets  the  intention  of  the  restoration  actions.  Built 
into  the  funding  made  available  by  the  Congress  to 
achieve  various  restoration  actions  will  be  the  neces¬ 
sary  actions  called  for  such  as  analysis,  Subbasin 
Review,  monitoring,  collaboration,  and  in  some  cases 
research.  The  management  strategies  called  for  in  the 
management  direction  are  intended  to  support  an 
ecosystem  management  approach  rather  than  an 
individual  project-by-project  basis. 

Comment:  Implementation  costs  to  the  government 
need  to  be  displayed  in  the  EIS. 

Narrative:  Some  argue  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not 
contain  a  full  cost  accounting  of  implementing  the 
project's  direction,  which  they  believe  is  "critical  to 
assessing  which  alternative  is  best  for  taxpayers.  "  Others 
point  out  that  reduced  production,  reduced  agency 
revenues,  and  increased  subsidies  represent  an  "irrespon¬ 
sible  "  strategy.  Specifically,  a  few  want  to  know  how  local 
logging  operations  are  to  afford  the  new  equipment 
required  with  the  alternatives. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  displays  and 
describes  the  programmatic  costs  of  implementation 
of  the  alternatives  (Chapter  4),  assuming  various 
levels  of  funding,  including  an  assumption  of  no 
additional  funding.  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  also 
describes  the  effects  of  the  alternatives  on  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  communities  within  the  project  area,  includ¬ 
ing  how  the  alternatives  may  affect  agency  revenues 
and  receipts  to  local  governments.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
land  use  plan  to  estimate  all  of  the  individual  deci¬ 
sions  that  private  business  may  make  to  adjust  to 
changing  economic  circumstances. 

Collaboration 

Comment:  Interagency  and  intergovernmental 
collaboration  should  be  thoroughly  addressed  in  the 
EIS  implementation  plan. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  believe  that  working  with 
the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  will  be  neither  beneficial  nor 
productive.  They  feel  many  federal  agencies  cannot  work 
together  and  the  project  will  fall  apart.  Other  respondents 
suggest  that  objective  EM-02  (implementing  the  plan 
using  intergovernmental  collaboration)  should  clearly 
define  which  entities  will  be  involved  in  which  processes  at 
what  level;  they  feel  that  a  standard  should  state  that  the 
best,  most  recent  scientific  information  will  guide  analysis 
and  management.  Still  others  feel  that  the  interagency, 
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intergovernmental  collaborative  approach  does  provide  for 
early  involvement,  which  could  increase  efficiency  and 
credibility  of  the  products  of  all  agencies. 

Response:  The  standards  and  objectives  brought 
forward  from  the  Draft  EIS  have  been  revised  and 
rewritten  to  improve  clarity  and  understanding. 
Collaboration  and  coordination  are  a  key  feature  in 
numerous  objectives  and  standards  which  spell  out 
the  kinds  of  collaboration  intended  to  be 
undertaken  in  such  areas  as  noxious  weed  control, 
roads  management,  water  quality  protection,  social 
and  economic  matters,  tribal  concerns  and  issues, 
and  other  areas.  Specific  objectives  with 
corresponding  standards  call  for  collaboration  and 
increased  intergovernmental  coordination  in 
planning,  implementation,  monitoring,  and 
technology  transfer.  Chapter  3  now  includes  an 
increased  focus  on  interagency  and  inter¬ 
governmental  collaboration.  The  Subbasin  Review 
Guide  also  outlines  collaboration  requirements  for 
Subbasin  Review. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  address  who  will  be 
responsible  and  accountable  for  its  implementation, 
monitoring,  and  outputs  of  goods  and  services. 

Narrative:  Many  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  establish 
who  will  be  responsible  for  implementing  the  Record  of 
Decision.  They  want  each  alternative  to  list  how  the 
activities  will  be  monitored  and  by  whom,  including 
responsibility  for  determining  when  ecosystem  health  is 
reached.  Some feel  that  monitoring  of  plan  implementation 
should  not  be  left  exclusively  to  the  Forest  Service  and 
BLM field  units;  rather,  they  feel,  the  Forest  Sendee 
regional  and  BLM  state  offices  should  have  oversight  of 
compliance  and  effectiveness.  Some  feel  that  one  approach 
for  increased  accountability  is  to  refect  specialists'  input  in 
the  form  of  contract  clauses. 

Some  respondents  think  that  a  lack  of  accountability 
is  a  possible  violation  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
because  it  does  not  address  foreseeable  actions  on  a 
site-by-site  basis.  Some  say  that  the  Draf  EISs  look  at 
accountability  only  as  ?neaning  how  well  the  different 
agencies  collaborate,  ignoring  how  actual  production  of 
goods  and  services  will  be  monitored.  They  believe  that  if 
the  agencies  do  not  produce  any  commodities,  then  no 
accountability  objective  or  standard  zvill  have  been  violated. 

Response:  At  the  local  level  forest  supervisors  and 
district  managers  will  have  the  responsibility  for 
implementing  and  monitoring  the  decisions 


documented  in  a  Record  of  Decision.  In  order  to 
coordinate  the  implementation  of  the  selected 
alternative  across  federal  agencies  and  administrative 
unit  boundaries,  the  agencies' organizational 
structure  would  need  to  include  a  mechanism  for 
basin-wide  coordination  and  subregional  interagency 
coordinating  committees.  The  Executive  Steering 
Committee,  established  to  guide  the  project,  would 
function  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  to  resolve  basin-wide 
issues.  More  specific  guidance  will  be  developed  for 
the  Record  of  Decision. 

An  estimation  of  effects  on  the  levels  of  goods  and 
services  can  be  found  in  Chapter  4  of  the  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Draft  EIS. 


Implementability 

Comment:  A  framework  for  developing  cumulative 
effects  at  multiple  levels  has  been  omitted  in  the 
Draft  EIS,  Appendix  3-1/1.  Credible  cumulative 
effects  analysis  and  procedures  need  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  and  described  to  reveal  impacts  of  decisions, 
at  the  broad  scale  of  this  project  and  at  subsequent 
finer  scales. 

Response:  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
regulations  require  consideration  of  direct,  indirect, 
and  cumulative  impacts.  A  "cumulative  impact"  is 
defined  as  the  impact  on  the  environment  which 
results  from  the  incremental  impact  of  the  action 
when  added  to  other  past,  present,  and  reasonable 
foreseeable  future  actions  regardless  of  what  agency 
or  person  undertakes  such  other  actions  (40  CFR 
1508.7).  A  cumulative  effects  analysis  of  the  three 
new  alternatives  is  incorporated  into  the  discussion  of 
effects  in  Chapter  4  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

For  this  EIS,  potential  cumulative  effects  include  those 
that  were  assessed  for  all  land  ownerships,  including 
lands  administered  by  other  federal  agencies  and  non- 
federal  lands. 


Comment:  The  meaning  and  intent  of  standard  A- 
S4  are  unclear  about  whether  measurable  standards 
are  to  be  implemented  before  ecosystem  analysis  or 
NEPA  analysis. 

Response:  Standard  A-S4  "Implement  accountable, 
measurable  standards"  has  not  been  carried  forward 
to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  Standards  that  were 
brought  forward  have  been  revised  to  improve  clarity 
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and  understanding  so  that  they  are  more  enforceable.  Response:  Standard  AM-S7  pertaining  to  monitoring 
Accountability  of  Forest  Service  and  BLM  managers  objectives  has  not  been  carried  forward  to  the  Supple- 

wili  be  addressed  in  the  Record  of  Decision.  mental  Draft  EIS. 


Comment:  Language  should  be  included  in  objec¬ 
tive  AM-02  to  ensure  that  monitoring  decisions 
occur  locally,  and  that  professionals  will  collect 
monitoring  data.  Measures  to  be  included  in  annual 
monitoring  should  be  clarified. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  monitoring  is  a 
great  idea  and  that  the  most  knowledgeable  people  should 
complete  it.  They  feel  that  local  management  and  decision¬ 
making  in  monitoring  is  critical.  Others  feel  that  a  range 
of  conditions,  not  a  singular  state,  must  be  set  as  a  moni¬ 
toring  target;  this  range  of  conditions  and  goals  will  require 
continuous  monitoring  and  adaptation  to  new  information. 
Some  want  more  emphasis  on  effective  monitoring  to 
provide  reliable  feedback  for  adjusting  management, 
focusing  more  on  5-  to  10-year  goals  and  impacts. 

Some  feel  that  standard  AM-S4  should  be  removed,  along 
with  other  standards  that  "cause  unnecessary  implementa¬ 
tion  delays  and  analysis. "  Others  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs 
ignored  the  changing  nature  of  our  knowledge  of  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  need  to  adapt  management  through  monitor¬ 
ing,  by  "requiring  specific  monitoring  actions  that  ?nay  not 
be  required  to  reach  the  goal.  " 

Response:  Monitoring  and  evaluation  are  an  integral 
part  of  adaptive  management  and  are  key  to  achiev¬ 
ing  the  short-  and  long-term  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  project.  The  wide  diversity  and  variability  of 
biophysical  resources  and  socio-economic  conditions 
within  the  project  area  require  that  management 
direction  be  outcome-based  rather  than  prescriptive. 
Success  in  meeting  project  goals  and  objectives 
requires  that  the  effects  of  this  outcome-based  direc¬ 
tion  be  monitored  and  evaluated  in  a  timely  manner 
with  the  appropriate  people  to  determine  if  modifica¬ 
tions  are  needed.  The  monitoring  and  evaluation 
framework  is  described  in  Appendix  10. 

Comment:  Standard  AM-S7  requires  Forest  Service 
districts  and  BLM  resource  areas  to  modify  actions  if 
the  objectives  are  not  being  met;  however,  it  sug¬ 
gests  that  EIS  objectives  can  be  modified  if  they  do 
not  work.  The  intent  of  this  standard  and  the 
procedures  for  modifying  objectives  should  be 
clarified  to  explain  how  observations  at  the  district 
or  resource  area  level  can  be  used  to  change  an 
objective  that  applies  to  the  entire  project  area. 


Comment:  Although  there  is  flexibility  to  change 
standards  at  the  local  level,  the  process  may  be 
neither  practical  nor  feasible. 

Narrative:  Many  questions  remain  about  how  decisions  in 
the  EIS  will  be  translated  to  decisions  on  the  ground.  Some 
feel  that  when  faced  with  a  specific  land  management 
decision,  local  land  managers  will  be  bound  to  the  EIS, 
even  if  goals  are  contradictory  or  make  little  sense.  They 
worry  that  land  managers  must  somehow  balance  problems 
such  as  reducing  fire  fuels  vs.  the  need  for  downed  wood, 
fire  risks  vs.  impacts  of  harvest  on  aquatic  resources,  or 
watershed  restoration  vs.  recreational  opportunities. 
Respondents  believe  that  local  land  managers  will  be 
"straddled  with  hundreds  of  new  standards,  the  impossible 
task  of  proving  the  science  wrong,  or justifying  any  course 
of  action.  "  They feel  that  the  ultimate  result  will  be 
uncertainty,  and  costly  delays.  Many  suggest  that 
standards  be  more  flexible  and  serve  only  as  scientifically 
sound  guidelines  for  local  managers. 

Some  respondents  perceive  that  implementing  the  selected 
alternative  at  the  regional  level  will  invalidate  their  local  or 
cultural  integrity  (which  they  see  as  the  ability  of  commu¬ 
nity  members  to  make  land  management  decisions  at  a  local 
level).  They  feel  it  is  unfair  for  anyone  outside  their 
community  to  make  decisions  that  could  affect  the  integrity 
of  their  culture  and  lifestyle.  A  few  people  suggest  that  the 
project  needs  to  integrate  the  lifestyles  of  resource-based 
communities  into  the  documents  to  adequately  consider  the 
outcomes  of  future  decisions,  and  that  policies  must  work  to 
reduce  the  stress  resulting  from  changes  to  their  lifestyles. 

Response:  The  revised  strategies  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  include  a  more  detailed 
description  of  how  local  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
managers  and  their  staffs  can  take  the  broad-scale 
information  and  management  direction  and  "step  it 
down"  to  mid  and  fine  scales.  The  step-down 
processes  allow  local  managers  to  consider  site- 
specific  conditions  when  designing  activities  to  meet 
broad-scale  expected  outcomes.  Implementation 
procedures  are  further  discussed  in  Appendix  10  and 
the  Subbasin  Review  Guide,  currently  in  draft  form 
and  subject  to  further  refinement. 
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Specific  Laws 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  in  the  EIS 
should  comply  with  the  American  Folklife  Preser¬ 
vation  Act. 

Narrative:  In  1976,  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Folklife  Preservation  Act  (PL.  94-201).  This  Act 
defines folklife  as  a  way  of  life for  various  groups  in  the 
United  States  that  share  traditional  expressive  cidture. 
Some  respondents  feel  the  project  seeks  to  ignore  this 
culture  that  has  been  defined  over  two  centuries,  usually  by 
oral  means.  They  feel  that  this  culture  is  no  more  or  less 
significant  than  any  other  culture  present  in  America. 

Response:  The  American  Folklife  Preservation  Act 
established  an  American  Folklife  Center  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  authorized  the  Center  to  develop  and 
implement  programs  of  research  and  training,  and 
performances  and  exhibits;  to  maintain  a  national 
archive  and  to  procure  and  collect  creative  works, 
artifacts  and  other  records  related  to  American 
folklife.  The  actions  outlined  in  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  will  have  no  bearing  on  this  Act. 

Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  includes  a 
section  titled  Support  Economic  and  Social  Needs  of 
Communities  and  Cultures.  The  objectives  and 
standards  are  designed  to  promote  agency  support 
for,  and  collaboration  with,  local  and  tribal  communi¬ 
ties  when  developing  methods  to  support  their  social 
and  economic  needs.  The  intent  is  to  integrate  the 
needs  of  local  and  tribal  communities  more  thor¬ 
oughly  into  agency  decision-making  and  management 
activities.  Methods  may  range  from  targeting  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  local  workforce  to  a  greater  coordination 
and  streamlining  of  agency  planning  efforts. 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  comply 
with  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  and  the  Small 
Business  Regulatory  Enforcement  Act. 

Narrative:  Some  people  believe  that  the  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  violated  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  (RFA),  also 
referred  to  as  the  Small  Business  Regulatory  Enforcement 
A  ct.  They  believe  that  the  RFA  applies  because  the  EIS  can 
be  considered  a  rule  that  sets  standards.  They  note  that 
Congress  passed  the  RFA  in  1980  after  learning  that 


uniform  federal  regulations  produced  a  disproportionate 
adverse  economic  hardship  on  small  entities. 

Response:  The  respondents  were  apparently  drawing 
a  parallel  between  the  planning  process  the  project  is 
engaged  in  pursuant  to  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  and  rulemaking.  The  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  are  not  engaged  in  rulemaking  through  this  EIS. 
The  project  is  not  drafting  regulations  for  purposes  of 
these  acts,  and  the  requirements  of  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act  do  not  apply. 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  comply 
with  Presidential  Executive  Order  12866  —  Regula¬ 
tory  Planning  and  Review. 

Narrative:  Respondents  ask  whether  each  of  the federal 
requirements  listed  has  been  addressed  with  all  local 
governments  in  the  area,  citing  Presidential  Executive 
Order  12866-Regulatory  Planning  and  Review  and  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA). 

Response:  The  Forest  Service  and  BLM  are  not 
publishing  regulations  that  would  impose  regulatory 
requirements  that  might  affect  other  governmental 
entities  in  this  EIS.  The  commenters  were  apparently 
drawing  a  parallel  between  the  planning  process  the 
project  is  engaged  in  pursuant  to  NEPA,  and 
rulemaking.  The  Forest  Service  and  BLM  are  not 
engaged  in  rulemaking  through  this  EIS. 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  comply 
with  Revised  Statute  RS-2477. 

Narrative:  Some  people  state  that  statutory  authority 
exists  for  the  right  to  access  in  connection  with  ?iatural 
resource  development,  transportation,  energy  transmission, 
and  water,  and  for  roads  and  easements  existing  before 
1976  that  were  created  by  RS  2477 and  other  legislation. 
They fear  potential  loss  or  restriction  of  existing  or future 
access  to  private  or  state  lands  that  border  or  are  inter¬ 
mingled  with  Forest  Service-  or  BLM-administered  lands, 
and  they  fear  potential  loss  of  access  to  traditionally  used 
access  routes,  many  of  which  they  claim  cannot  be  closed 
because  the  routes  are  public  rights-of-way  covered  under 
RS  2477.  These  respondents  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not 
adequately  address  the  legal  implications  of  these  land  use 
restrictions  on  both  private  and  public  lands. 

Response:  Section  2477  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
1878  (43  U.S.C.  932)  authorized  rights-of-way  for 
construction  of  highways  over  public  lands  not 
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reserved  for  public  uses.  Section  706(a)  of  Public  Law 
94-579  repealed  the  existing  law  effective  October  21, 
1976.  However,  valid  and  existing  rights,  including 
rights  of  ingress  and  egress,  existing  on  October  21, 
1976,  were  not  invalidated.  In  1996,  the  Omnibus 
Appropriations  of  1997  Act  (Public  Law  104-208) 
provided  that  "No  final  rule  or  regulation  of  any 
agency  of  the  federal  government  pertaining  to  the 
recognition,  management,  or  validity  of  a  right-of- 
way  pursuant  to  Revised  Statute  2477  shall  take  effect 
unless  expressly  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
September  30, 1996." 

Roads  management  objectives  and  standards  in  the 
EIS  are  intended  to  progress  toward  a  smaller  trans¬ 
portation  system  that  can  be  maintained  into  the 
future  with  minimal  environmental  impact.  The 
direction  intends  for  the  use  of  a  staged  approach 
that  concentrates  short-term  efforts  on  reducing  road- 
related  adverse  effects,  while  determining  the  long¬ 
term  road  system  needs  and  locations  in  a  manner 
that  maintains  choices  for  future  generations.  The 
biggest  change  to  the  existing  road  system  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  areas  that  are  highly  roaded  and  have  high 
road-related  risks  to  resource  values,  where  action 
has  not  already  been  taken  to  address  the  problem.  It 
is  not  expected  that  any  valid  and  existing  rights  to 
road  access  will  be  affected  by  the  decisions  made  in 
this  EIS. 


Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  comply  with  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  NEPA  because  the  preferred 
alternative  does  not  sufficiently  consider  the  eco¬ 
nomic  impact  on  small  rural  communities. 

Response:  The  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of 
Communities  (1998)  report  included  a  social  and 
economic  characterization  of  543  communities  in  the 
project  area,  identified  geographically  isolated  (rural) 
towns,  and  identified  various  community  categories 
to  describe  and  compare  towns;  it  further  assessed  the 
possible  impacts  of  implementing  the  Draft  EIS 
alternatives  on  categories  of  communities  and  dis¬ 
cussed  cumulative  economic  and  social  impacts. 
Chapter  4  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  further 
discusses  the  effects  of  the  three  alternatives  on  small 
rural  communities  in  the  project  area. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  comply  with 
NEPA  for  many  perceived  procedural  violations. 


which  in  turn  may  encompass  compliance  questions 
within  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 

Narrative:  Alleged  NEPA  violations  include:  "bad 
science  and  analysis  "  leading  to  inadequate  cumulative 
effects  models;  missing  information  that  should  be  disclosed 
for  comment;  connected  actions  not  taken  into  account; 
purpose  and  need  not  met  by  alternatives  (see  also  Purpose 
and  Need^/  range  of  alternatives  not  large  enough  to  fulfil 
public  needs  (see  also  Range  of  Alternatives,);  and 
environmental  effects  not  disclosed  because  the  EIS  is  too 
vague  to  begin  with. 

Response:  The  Science  Team  and  the  EIS  Team 
examined  a  substantial  amount  of  credible  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  topics  addressed  in  the  Draft  EISs  to 
estimate  the  effects  of  those  alternatives.  Alternative 
development  and  analysis  complies  with  current  laws 
and  regulations.  The  Science  Team  documented  their 
analysis  of  the  EIS  alternatives  in  Evaluation  of  EIS 
Alternatives  by  the  Science  Integration  Team  (Quigley, 

Lee,  and  Arbelbide  1997)  and  Science  Advisory  Group 
Effects  Analysis  for  the  SDEIS  Alternatives  (Quigley 
1999).  NEPA  requires  that  environmental  analysis  be 
based  on  "reasonably  foreseeable"  future  actions.  The 
EIS  Team  incorporated  the  Science  Team's  analysis 
and  disclosed  the  environmental  effects  in  Chapter  4 
(Environmental  Consequences). 

A  refinement  to  the  design  of  the  overall  strategy  for 
the  project  was  initiated  based  on  public,  agency,  and 
input  from  the  Science  Team  on  the  Draft  EISs,  new 
scientific  information,  and  discussions  with  tribal  and 
interagency  partners.  This  new  approach  is  presented 
in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  and  was  evaluated  by 
the  Science  Advisory  Group  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  used  for  the  Draft  EISs. 

Alternative  S2  was  identified  as  the  preferred  alterna¬ 
tive  in  part  because  it  best  addressed  the  Purpose  and 
Need.  The  range  of  alternatives  includes  both  the 
seven  alternatives  in  the  Draft  EIS  and  the  three 
alternatives  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  comply  with  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  (NFMA)  or  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA) 
because  of  procedural  violations  such  as  not  having 
one  lead  agency  to  standardize  a  decision  or  use  one 
regulatory  implementation  process  and  because  of 
lack  of  protection  for  sensitive  species  and  habitats 
on  the  edge  of  being  listed. 
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Narrative:  Some feel  that  by  not  falling  completely  under 
the  Forest  Service  or  the  BLM,  the  process  has  been 
circumvented,  leaving  decision  makers  the  ability  to  decide 
anything  without  abiding  by  one  set  of  rules  alone.  Some 
say  that  NFMA  is  violated  because  the  preferred  alternative 
does  not  provide  sufficient  protection  for  sensitive  species 
and  habitats  that  are  close  to  being  listed  under  the  Endan¬ 
gered  Species  Act. 

Response:  The  agencies  have  the  discretion  to 
manage  public  lands  pursuant  to  the  NFMA  and 
FLPMA.  In  1994,  both  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  felt 
that  the  need  to  prepare  a  regional  assessment  and 
analysis  of  lands  within  the  interior  Columbia  River 
basin  could  be  coordinated.  Under  the  NEPA,  federal 
agencies  "may  act  as  joint  lead  agencies  to  prepare  an 
environmental  impact  statement  (40  CFR  1501.5(b))." 
Subsequent  land  management  planning  and  analysis 
will  be  accomplished  during  the  amendment  or 
revision  processes  of  the  Forest  Service  or  BLM  land 
use  plans. 

The  risks  and  opportunities  associated  with  conserva¬ 
tion  of  rare  plant  communities  and  habitat  for  plant, 
animal,  and  fish  species  of  concern  in  the  interior 
Columbia  River  Basin  was  addressed  to  the  degree 
appropriate  at  the  broad-scale  in  the  Draft  EISs  and 
the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  and  they  will  be  further 
addressed  through  the  appropriate  step-down 
processes  (programmatic  planning  processes.  Subba¬ 
sin  Review,  EAWS,  or  site-specific  NEPA  analysis). 

(See  Appendix  6  for  the  list  of  species.) 

Species  listed  under  the  ESA  or  classified  as  Sensitive 
Species  through  Forest  Service  or  BLM  processes  will 
continue  to  be  addressed  through  established 
agency  policy. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  comply  with 
National  Forest  Management  Act  (NFMA)  because 
TS-06  states  that  timber  production  is  a  by-product 
of  restoration  activities.  NFMA  land  classifications 
were  changed  to  meet  the  Riparian  Conservation 
Area  requirements  and  are  clearly  outside  the  law. 
By  not  analyzing  the  effects  on  allowable  sale 
quantities,  the  Draft  EISs  also  fail  to  comply  with 
NFMA. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  includes  a 
standard  that  states  "During  land  use  plan  revision, 
RCAs  [riparian  conservation  areas]  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  suitable  timber  base  used  to  calculate 
the  allowable  sale  quantity."  The  NFMA  implement¬ 
ing  regulations  (36  CFR  219.14)  describes  timber 


resource  land  suitability.  The  regulations  indicate 
that  the  identification  of  lands  not  appropriate  for 
timber  production  is  based  on  a  consideration  of 
multiple-use  objectives.  In  this  case,  the  concern  for 
aquatic  habitat  and  watershed  condition,  and  the 
objectives  associated  with  improving  riparian  areas, 
precludes  including  the  RCAs  as  part  of  the  suitable 
timber  base  for  purposes  of  determining  the  allowable 
sale  quantity.  * 

It  is  appropriate  for  each  national  forest  to  analyze 
their  Allowable  timber  Sale  Quantity  (ASQ).  Forest 
Plans  set  an  ASQ  for  the  administrative  unit.  The  ASQ 
will  be  reanalyzed  by  the  individual  Forests  at  the  time 
they  prepare  land  use  plan  amendments  or  revisions. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  comply  with 
National  Forest  Management  Act  (NFMA)  or 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA) 
because  of  procedural  violations  such  as  not  inte¬ 
grating  decision-making  processes  regarding  the 
additional  layers  of  analysis  (including  Subbasin 
Review  and  Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed 
Scale  [EAWS])  that  would  establish  new  regional 
direction  initiating  land  management  amendments. 
The  Draft  EISs  do  not  specify  the  extent  of  further 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  and 
other  planning  processes  regarding  significant 
amendments  resulting  from  this  project.  Regional 
Guides,  Forest  Plans  and  Resource  Management 
Plans  will  all  be  affected. 

Response:  The  use  of  an  ecosystem  management 
approach  to  achieve  ecological  integrity  is  compatible 
and  in  compliance  with  the  mandates  of  the  NFMA 
and  FLPMA.  The  Scientific  Assessment  and  planning 
process  was  necessary  for  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
to  adjust  to  changing  needs  and  conditions,  as  the  law 
requires,  and  to  resolve  management  issues  across  the 
interior  Columbia  River  basin. 

The  revised  strategies  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
include  a  more  detailed  description  of  how  local 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  managers  and  their  staffs  can 
take  the  broad-scale  information  and  management 
direction,  and  "step  it  down"  to  mid-  and  fine  scales. 
The  step-down  processes  allow  local  managers  to 
consider  site-specific  conditions  when  designing 
activities  to  meet  broad-scale  expected  outcomes. 

Step-down  processes  may  include  programmatic 
planning  processes.  Subbasin  Review,  EAWS,  or  site- 
specific  NEPA  analysis.  These  are  described  in  more 
detail  in  Chapter  3. 
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Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  comply  with  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resource  Plan¬ 
ning  Act  (RPA). 

Narrative:  Respondents  ask  how  the  RPA  program  is 
incorporated  into  the  project,  and  they  cite  violation  of  the 
National  Forests  Management  Act  (NFMA)  by  not 
identifying  an  RPA  alternative  as  regulated.  Reasoning 
comes  from  the  idea  that  if  the  project  will  be  automatically 
amending  portions  of  forest  plans  then  it  must follow  the 
planning  regulations.  One  respondent  believes  the  project 
should  be  stopped  until  the  1995  RPA  Program  is  signed, 
since  the  RPA  provides  program  guidance  for  the  Forest 
Service  which  might  be  contradictory  to  the  project,  such  as 
changing  from  multiple-use  to  ecosystem  management. 

Response:  The  authority  for  the  Forest  Service  to 
prepare  this  EIS  is  found  in  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  (RPA),  as 
amended  by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976  (16  USC  1601-1614);  and  the  implementing 
regulations  of  NFMA  (36  CFR  Part  219).  The  NFMA 
provides  guidance  on  the  development,  maintenance, 
and  revision  processes  for  forest  plans,  and  does  not 
require  the  EIS  to  identify  an  "RPA  alternative." 

This  EIS  is  programmatic,  recognizing  that  later 
NEPA  documents  will  be  required  to  disclose  site- 
specific  environmental  and  cumulative  effects.  In  this 
case,  the  EIS  will  provide  a  broad  framework  for 
management  of  National  Forests  and  BLM  Districts 
within  the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin. 

In  1995,  the  Forest  Service  issued  a  draft  strategic 
plan  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  RPA,  and 
presented  a  broad  approach  to  guidance  for  national 
and  international  Forest  Service  programs.  It  has  not 
been  finalized. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  comply  with  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  because  of  a  lack  of 
emphasis  on  access  for  recreation. 

Narrative:  Respondents  feel  that  there  is  not  enough 
emphasis  on  access  and  recreation,  and  that  when  recre¬ 
ation  is  even  mentioned  it  is  in  the form  of  monitoring  it for 
ecological  reasons,  not  to  ensure  the  recreational  experience. 
Some  worry  this  is  a  forecast  for  fewer  and  fewer  opportu¬ 
nities,  especially  people  with  disabilities  with  limited  access. 

Response:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  propose  site-specific 
changes  to  road  use  or  recreation  access.  The  detail 
needed  to  assess  access  to  specific  recreation  sites 
requires  fine-scale  analysis,  and  was  not  considered  in 


the  Draft  EISs.  The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of 
1990  will  continue  to  be  addressed  and  complied  with 
in  plans  at  national  forest  and  BLM  district  levels,  as 
appropriate,  where  decisions  regarding  recreational 
use  are  made. 


Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  comply  with  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

Narrative:  Clean  water  is  a  concern  for  many  who  do 
not  believe  the  project  will  have  strong  enough 
standards  and  objectives  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  The  majority  of  comments 
referencing  this  Act  express  worry  that  there  is  too  much 
compromise  for  active  management,  not  enough  protection 
of  aquatic  habitat,  and  not  enough  coordination  with  the 
states  regarding  existing  management  plans  and  regula¬ 
tions  such  as  Best  Management  Practices. 

Response:  A  monitoring  program  and  the  adaptive 
management  process  will  help  ensure  that  water 
quality  protection  measures  are  meeting  water  quality 
and  aquatic  habitat  objectives.  The  monitoring  and 
adaptive  management  framework  is  presented  in 
Appendix  10. 

The  intent  is  for  coordination  to  occur  with  the  states 
and  other  non-federal  landowners  during  Ecosystem 
Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale.  Cooperation  with 
non-federal  landowners  has  the  potential  to  benefit 
water  quality  on  both  federal  and  non-federal  lands 
and  could  reduce  the  potential  need  for  developing 
total  maximum  daily  loads  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  Total  Maximum  Daily  Loads  (TMDL)  are  the 
allowable  pollutant  loadings  allocated  to  various 
pollution  sources  as  necessary  to  achieve  water 
quality  standards  in  a  given  water  body.  Best  man¬ 
agement  practices  (BMPs)  are  water  quality  protection 
measures  developed  pursuant  to  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
certified  by  the  state  agency  with  water  pollution 
control  authority  and  approved  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Existing  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
land  use  plans  require  the  use  of  best  management 
practices.  Therefore,  best  management  practices  must 
be  followed  to  meet  water  quality  requirements 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Clean  Water  Act. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  comply  with  the 
Wilderness  Act. 

Response:  This  EIS  does  not  propose  to  change, 
modify,  or  adjust  existing  designated  wilderness 
areas,  and  it  does  not  recommend  designation  of 
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new  wilderness  areas.  The  agencies  may  decide  to 
consider  the  suitability  of  any  area  for  preservation 
as  wilderness  during  subsequent  land  use  plan 
revision  processes. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  are  in  violation  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

Response:  The  effects  on  all  listed  species  in  the 
project  area  have  been  considered  and  disclosed. 
Coordination  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  has  been 
underway  since  the  project  began,  and  formal  consul¬ 
tation  will  be  completed  before  the  Record  of  Decision 
is  signed.  The  two  action  alternatives  developed  in 
the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  address  concerns  about 
terrestrial  and  aquatic  species  habitat  based  in  part  on 
new  findings  published  in  Source  Habitat for  Terrestrial 
Species  of  Focus  (Wisdom  et  al.  in  press).  Consultation 
on  the  Endangered  Species  Act  is  described  in  the 
federal,  state,  and  Local  Environmental  Protection 
Laws  and  Policies  section  of  Chapter  1  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS. 


Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  are  not  in  compliance 
with  the  1872  Mining  Law. 

Narrative:  Several  respondents  assert  that  the  preferred 
alternative  will  potentially  prohibit  mineral  operations  in 
the  project  area  when  the  Record  of  Decision  is  signed; 
they feel  such  effects  would  be  in  violation  of  the  1872 
Mining  Law. 

Response:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  propose  to  with¬ 
draw  from  mineral  entry  areas  of  locatable,  salable, 
and  leasable  minerals.  The  standards  pertaining  to 
permits,  rights-of-way,  and  easements  have  been 
modified  to  reflect  the  limited  authority  the  land 
management  agencies  have  in  achieving  Riparian 
Conservation  Area  objectives  where  valid  existing 
rights  are  present.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
agencies  have  the  authority  to  require  reasonable 
conditions  to  minimize  the  impacts  of  certain  uses 
including  mining. 


Comment:  Relationships  of  the  EIS  to  other  federal, 
state,  and  local  laws  and  regulations  is  incomplete 
and  does  not  address  the  full  realm  of 
environmental  laws  which  must  be  met  by  BLM  and 
the  Forest  Service. 

Narrative:  Respondents  ask  that  at  a  minimum  the  EIS 
should  add  a  table  or  section  addressing  the  following: 

V  _  ' 

♦  Wild  and  Scenic  River  A  ct  federal/state) 

♦  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 

♦  Oregon  Groundwater  Act 

♦  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  on  Hazard¬ 
ous  and  Solid  Waste  regulations  in  eluding  under¬ 
ground  and  above  ground  storage  tanks 

♦  Other  programs  under  the  Clean  Water  A  ct  such  as 
401  certification,  storm  water  permits 

♦  Toxic  Use  Reduction  and  Hazardous  Waste  Reduction 
Act 

♦  Clean  Air  Act 

♦  EPCRA  Section  313 

♦  TSCA 

♦  Superfund  Amendments 

♦  Oregon  Land  Use  Regulations 

♦  Federal  Livestock  Grazing 

♦  Surface  Minmg  and  Recla?nation  A  ct 

♦  CERCLA 

♦  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 

♦  The  Oregon  Plan 

Response:  Some  federal  laws  contain  provisions  for 
state  administration  of  specific  environmental  pro¬ 
grams  or  for  making  state  laws  applicable  to  federal 
lands  and  facilities.  State  and  local  laws  relating  to 
the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  people  apply  to 
activities  on  federal  lands  so  long  as  the  activities  are 
also  consistent  with  federal  laws  and  regulations. 

Many  of  the  laws  and  regulations  listed  above  ad¬ 
dress  issues  that  are  at  a  finer  scale  than  this  EIS 
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addresses.  The  intent  of  the  Record  of  Decision  is  to 
be  compatible  with  these  legal  requirements;  how¬ 
ever,  compliance  can  be  assured  only  at  finer  scale 
planning  levels. 

Comment:  Implementation  of  standards  AQ-S6 
through  AQ-S10  and  R-S14  will  lead  to  technical 
violations  of  state  laws  and  rules  in  Montana. 

Narrative:  With  regard  to  standards  A  Q-S6  and  R-S14 
(Alternatives  4,  5,  6,  and  7),  some  respondents  suggest  that 
Montana  already  has  adequate,  well  accepted,  effective,  and 
institutionalized  standards  and  guidelines for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  stream  functions.  They feel  that  the  implementation 
of  AQ-S 6  through  AQ-S10  will  be  confusing  to  administer. 
They  also  believe  these  standards  will  be  confusing  to 
Montana  operators  who  are  well  versed  in  the  application 
of  Montana's  Streamside  Management  Act  (SMZ  Law  and 
Rules).  Turthermore,  these  respondents  suggest  that  the 
implementation  of  these  aquatic  standards  will  likely  lead  to 
technical  violations  of  the  SMZ  law  and  rules,  and  by 
association,  the  Clean  Water  Act. 


Response:  These  standards,  which  were  included 
under  the  aquatic  standards-timber  management 
section  in  the  Draft  EISs,  are  not  included  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  The  concepts  contained  in 
them  have  either  been  incorporated  into  the  restora¬ 
tion  direction,  identified  as  too  fine-scale,  or  replaced 
by  new  Riparian  Conservation  Area  direction. 

The  principal  federal  laws  that  apply  to  forestry 
practices  and  protection  of  water  quality  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  EIS  and  in  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
land  use  plans  that  are  being  amended.  Among  the 
many  laws  that  guide  timber  management  activities 
are  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act,  National  Forest 
Management  Act,  Endangered  Species  Act,  Clean 
Water  Act,  and  Clean  Air  Act.  State  forestry  practices 
rules  apply  to  logging  activity  on  state  and  private 
lands;  therefore,  implementation  of  direction  in  this 
EIS  would  not  be  in  violation  of  Montana's  state  laws 
since  they  apply  to  different  lands. 
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Biophysical  Components  of  the 
Ecosystem 


This  section  includes  public  comments  specifically 
related  to  the  biological  and  physical  components  of 
ecosystems  in  Chapters  2  (Affected  Environment),  3 
(Description  of  the  Alternatives),  and  4  (Environmen¬ 
tal  Consequences),  and  some  of  the  appendices  of  the 
Draft  EISs.  Subsections  include  soil  quality  and 
productivity,  air  quality,  wild  and  prescribed  fire 
effects,  insects  and  disease,  forest  health,  rangeland 
health,  aquatic  health,  plants,  wildlife,  effects  on 
specific  wildlife  species,  and  fish. 

Soil  Quality  and 
Productivity 

Comment:  Broad-based  soils  data  and  standards  are 
inappropriate  in  light  of  local  conditions  such  as 
geological  and  climatic  variables.  Such  data  and 
analysis  used  in  the  Draft  EISs  are  inadequate  for 
determining  effects  of  the  alternatives. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  note  that  discussion  in  the 
Draft  EISs  regarding  downed  woody  debris  levels  may  be 
inappropriate  for  arid  areas.  Some  feel  that  the  Draft  El S 
data  and  analysis  fail  to  account  for  local  geologic  features, 
and  fail  to  distinguish  granitic  and  non-granitic  soils. 

Some  individuals  feel  that  the  soil  analysis  was  opinion- 
based,  qualitative,  and  unsubstantiated. 

Some  state  that  cause-and-effect  of  declining  soil 
productivity  was  unclear,  and  that  a  more  detailed 
analysis  is  needed  to  clearly  address  this  issue. 
According  to  some  respondents,  additional  inventory 
should  compare  trends  and  annual  forest  productiv¬ 
ity.  Some  ask  for  clarification  or  scientific  documenta¬ 
tion  on  statements  claiming  that  "many  soils  take  less 
than  50  years  to  recover  naturally  from  compaction.  " 

Response:  The  Draft  EISs  contain  specific  language 
for  soil  productivity,  including  large  downed  wood 
requirements,  that  provides  flexibility  in  ecological 
prescriptions  based  on  the  geologic,  climatic,  and 
vegetative  characteristics  of  a  particular  area.  Since 
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release  of  the  Draft  EISs,  the  Science  Advisory  Group 
(SAG)  has  used  additional  information  to  develop 
levels  for  large  downed  wood  and  snags  that  can  be 
supported  by  potential  vegetation  groups  (PVGs), 
which  are  based  on  historical  levels  of  downed  wood 
and  snags  and  fire/  disturbance  patterns. 

In  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  basic  assumptions 
indicate  Alternative  SI  (no  action)  most  closely 
resembles  continuation  of  conventional  management 
activities  with  a  trend  toward  more  conservative 
applications;  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  contain  a  general 
emphasis  to  protect  and  restore  ecological  processes 
and  conditions,  and  include  new  standards  that 
address  coarse  woody  debris  recommendations  for 
soil  productivity. 

Tables  in  the  Draft  EISs  which  display  ranges  for 
coarse  woody  debris  requirements  are  based  on 
research  conducted  in  Rocky  Mountain  forests.  The 
study  areas  are  characteristic  of  the  climate  regimes, 
western  montane  soils,  and  habitat  types/ potential 
vegetation  groups  occurring  within  the  interior 
Columbia  River  Basin.  The  ranges  are  intentionally 
conservative,  which  allow  a  margin  of  safety  for 
varying  geologic,  climatic,  and  vegetative  conditions, 
and  also  provide  an  emphasis  for  restoration  of  lands 
that  have  declining,  or  stable  but  below  desired  levels, 
of  soil  productivity  resulting  from  past  management 
activities  (Graham  et  al.  1994).  Following  these 
assumptions  and  the  information  pertaining  to  the 
conditions,  trends,  and  general  effects  of  management 
activities  on  soil  productivity  in  the  Biophysical 
Environment  (Jensen  et  al.  1997)  chapter  of  the 
Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components  (Quigley  and 
Arbelbide  1997),  effects  from  all  alternatives  have  the 
intent  of  improving  trends  in  soil  productivity. 

The  expert  panel  contributing  to  the  soils  analysis  was 
composed  of  scientists  with  specific  knowledge  of  soil 
conditions  and  productivity  trends  across  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin.  Causes  leading  to  declines  in  soil 
productivity  stem  from  negative  impacts  to  the 
physical  and  biological  soil  properties  that  result 
mostly  from  greater  intensities  of  vegetation  manage¬ 
ment,  roading,  and  grazing.  This  information  is 
presented  in  a  condensed  format  in  Chapter  2  of  the 


Soil  Quality  and  Productivity 


EIS,  which  was  derived  from  the  Biophysical  Environ¬ 
ment  (Jensen  et  al.  1997)  chapter  of  the  Assessment  of 
Ecosystem  Components  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997). 

Soil  Productivity 

Comment:  Terms  such  as  'soil  quality'  and  'soil 
productivity'  are  unclear  and  should  be  defined  or 
clarified. 

Response:  Soil  productivity  was  defined  in  the  Draft 
EIS  Glossary  (under  productivity)  and  in  the  Key 
Terms  box  at  the  beginning  of  the  Physical  Environ¬ 
ment  section  of  Chapter  2.  These  definitions  have 
been  included  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  The  soil 
quality  discussion  was  removed  from  the  soil  produc¬ 
tivity  section  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  to  clarify 
the  discussion.  The  Biophysical  Environment  (Jensen 
et  al.  1997)  chapter  of  the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem 
Components  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997)  contains  a 
more  specific  description  of  soil  productivity. 

Comment:  The  reliability  and  effectiveness  of  Best 
Management  Practices  remains  unclear. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  feel  that  statements  in 
the  Draft  EISs  that  support  Best  Management  Prac¬ 
tices  and  mitigation  measures  as  tools  for  slowing  or 
reversing  decreases  in  soil  productivity,  were  not 
supported  by  scientific  evidence. 

Response:  Best  Management  Practices  (BMPs) 
language  is  commonly  used  in  reference  to  nonpoint 
source  pollution  control  and  water  quality.  The  root 
definition  of  BMPs  can  be  found  in  40  CFR  130.2, 
where  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
guidance  states,  in  part:  "BMPs  are  methods,  mea¬ 
sures,  or  practices  to  prevent  or  reduce  water  pollu¬ 
tion,  including  but  not  limited  to,  structural  and  non- 
structural  controls,  operation  and  maintenance 
procedures,  other  requirements  and  scheduling  and 
distribution  of  activities.  BMPs  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  site-specific  conditions  that  reflect  natural 
background  conditions  and  political,  social,  economic, 
and  technical  feasibility." 

Following  this  guidance,  BMPs  that  are  either  curative 
or  preventative  have  been  developed  for  a  number  of 
forestry  and  rangeland  management  activities.  Those 
BMPs  that  have  passed  a  high  degree  of  technical, 
political,  and  regulatory  rigor  are  contained  in  land 
management  conservation  practices  handbooks  or 
technical  guides  and  reports  and  have  been  imple¬ 


mented  by  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM.  Numerious 
scientific  studies  have  been  completed  on  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  BMPs,  specifically  those  related  to  forest 
practices  (Seyedbagheri  1996).  The  common  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  BMP  effectiveness  depends  on  the  proper 
application  and  implementation  rather  than  the 
practice  itself. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  present  conflicting  state¬ 
ments  regarding  historical  levels  of  soil  organic  matter 
and  coarse  wood.  These  statements  require  clarifica¬ 
tion  and/or  scientific  documentation. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  note  that  the  statement 
" levels  of  carbon  and  nutrients  tied  up  in  woody 
material  are  higher  than  they  were  historically'' 
(Eastside  Draft  EIS,  page  2-68)  is  in  conflict  with  the 
statement,  ''soil  organic  matter  and  coarse  wood  have 
been  lost  or  have  decreased''  (Eastside  Draft  EIS,  page 
2-18).  They  ask  that  these  statements  be  reconciled  or 
clarified. 

Response:  The  statement  "levels  of  carbon  and 
nutrients  tied  up  in  woody  material  are  higher  than 
they  were  historically"  refers  specifically  to  dry  forest 
types  where  fire  suppression  has  been  the  dominant 
human-related  disturbance.  According  to  Oliver 
(1994),  the  lack  of  naturally  occurring  frequent,  but 
low  intensity  fires  in  these  vegetation  types  converts 
open,  shade-intolerant  stands  to  dense,  shade-tolerant 
forests.  The  net  change  is  an  overall  increase  in 
biomass  (carbon)  in  standing,  live  trees  and  eventu¬ 
ally  downed  woody  material.  If  wildfire  burns  these 
areas,  the  unnaturally  high  levels  of  both  standing 
and  downed  wood  can  contribute  to  severe,  uncharac¬ 
teristic  effects  where  the  additional  volume  of  wood  is 
consumed  through  longer  burning  time  and  higher 
temperatures  that  result  in  the  carbon  being  volatil¬ 
ized  and  lost  as  available  nutrients  (Agee  1993).  In 
terms  of  fire  suppression,  the  statements  in  question 
do  not  conflict,  but  actually  complement  each  other  in 
that  they  have  been  identified  as  sequential  events. 

In  addition  to  losses  by  wildfire,  past  activities  such  as 
timber  harvest  and  livestock  grazing  that  remove 
vegetation  also  create  conditions  where  "soil  organic 
matter  and  coarse  wood  have  been  lost  or  have 
decreased."  Where  human  disturbances  have  prima¬ 
rily  been  the  extraction  of  forest  products,  direct  and 
indirect  effects  on  soil  productivity  have  occurred 
through  the  complete  removal  of  standing  and 
downed  logs  and  loss  of  organic  matter  by  erosion  or 
other  disturbances. 
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Comment:  Information  on  vegetation  loss  and  soil 
productivity  should  be  clarified. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  note  that  the  text  states  that 
vegetation  manipulation  in  the  direction  of  historical  range 
of  variability  (that  is,  selective  tree  removal)  is  more  likely 
to  sustain  soil  productivity,  but  the  Draft  EISs  imply  that 
vegetation  loss  contributes  to  the  loss  of  soil  production. 
They  ask  that  confiding  assumptions  be  clarified. 

Response:  Past  land  management  practices  were 
generally  not  consistent  with  natural  disturbance 
processes  and  patterns.  Direct  negative  impacts  on 
soil  productivity  occurred  with  large-scale  removal  of 
whole  trees  and  limbs  and  soil  compaction;  indirect 
negative  effects,  including  soil  erosion  and  loss  of 
organic  matter,  also  occur  from  ground  disturbance. 

Current  forest  management  approaches  (within  the 
past  10  years)  are  implemented  with  substantial 
changes  in  harvest  methods  and  techniques  and 
silvicultural  prescriptions.  Instead  of  large  clearcuts 
and  mechanical  site-preparation,  managers  now  use 
selective  tree  removals  and  low  intensity  burning. 
These  changes  are  intended  to  emulate  natural 
disturbance  processes  and  patterns  by  vegetative 
type,  and  allow  for  maintenance  and  restoration  of 
soil  productivity  and  nutrient  cycling  under  condi¬ 
tions  similar  to  those  under  which  the  soils  originated. 

Management  Activity  Effects 
on  Soil 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  recognize  that 
management  activities  affect  soil  conditions  and 
productivity.  Opinions  diverge  on  whether  emphasis 
should  be  on  prevention  of  impacts,  or  on  mitigation 
and  restoration. 

Response:  The  Summary  of  Conditions  and  Trends 
for  Soil  and  Soil  Productivity  in  the  Draft  EISs 
attribute  current  declines  in  soil  productivity  to 
greater  intensities  of  vegetation  management, 
roading,  and  livestock  grazing  (Eastside  Draft  EIS 
page  2-18,  UCRB  Draft  EIS  page  2-9).  The  alterna¬ 
tives  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  include  manage¬ 
ment  direction  for  prevention  of  impacts  through 
mitigation  and  restoration  of  degraded  areas  with 
important  ecological  character. 


Narrative:  Some  individuals  feel  that  effects  on  soils, 
fungi,  and  micro-organisms  from  logging  activities  - 
including  road  building,  erosion,  and  soil  compaction  - 
were  not  adequately  addressed.  Some  state  that  modem 
timber  practices  have  greatly  reduced  unwanted  impacts. 
Other  individuals  feel  that  effects  on  soils  from  grazing  — 
such  as  soil  compaction  and  the  decline  of  native  species  — 
were  not  adequately  addressed  in  the  Draft  EISs.  Some 
respondents  suggest  that  the  E(Ss  compare  the  desired 
range  of  future  conditions  in  Chapter  3  to  the  soils  effects  in 
Chapter  4  and  assess  the  effects  of  alternatives  on  DRFCs. 

Response:  In  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  the  DRFCs 
for  soils  have  been  incorporated  in  the  appropriate 
objectives.  The  organization  of  the  effects  analysis  in 
the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  was  improved  to  clarify 
how  the  alternatives  affect  soil  productivity,  and  to 
better  present  the  potential  outcomes  of  soil  produc¬ 
tivity  relative  to  the  proposed  management  direction. 

Mitigation  of  Impacts  and 
Restoration  of  Soils 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  adequately 
discuss  the  role  of  fire  in  site  degradation  and  loss 
of  soil  productivity,  comparison  of  fire  and  logging 
effects  on  soils,  and  the  environmental  conse¬ 
quences  of  increased  levels  of  coarse  woody  debris. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs  do 
not  recognize  that  wildfire  could  decrease  soil  productivity 
and  have  greater  long-term  impacts  than  logging.  They 
request  more  analysis  of  the  relatioitship  between  coarse 
woody  debris  and  fire  and  the  environmental  consequences 
of  increased  coarse  wood.  Some  suggest  a  need for  more 
active  management  to  increase  downed  wood  to  restore 
soil  conditions.  Management  after  fire  should  include 
an  explicit  effort  to  restore  soil  crusts,  not  just  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  litter. 

Response:  Both  the  Draft  EISs  and  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  include  a  discussion  in  Chapter  2  of  the  role 
of  fire  and  its  potential  to  change  soil  characteristics 
and  productivity.  Effects  of  the  alternatives  on  soil 
productivity,  including  those  based  on  trends  for 
uncharacteristic  wildfire,  and  snag  and  downed  wood 
amounts  are  analyzed  in  Chapter  4  of  the  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Draft  EIS. 


Comment:  The  effects  of  the  alternatives  on  soils  in 
the  Draft  EISs  should  be  clarified  by  organizing 
and  comparing  effects  around  each  of  the  four 
bulleted  Desired  Range  of  Future  Conditions 
(DRFCs)  for  soils. 
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Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  adequately 
describe  or  prescribe  levels  of  coarse  woody  debris 
and  snags  required  to  accomplish  desired  goals  and 
outputs,  especially  for  Alternative  4,  objective  PE- 
04  and  standard  PE-S1. 


Air  Quality 


Narrative:  Some  individuals  suggest  that  levels  of  coarse 
woody  debris  under  Alternative  4  should  be  increased  to 
restore  soils,  or  that  objective  PE-04  be  clarified  to  identify 
levels  of  coarse  woody  debris  needed.  Others  argue  that  the 
requirements  under  standard  PE-S1  appear  excessive  and 
conflict  with  scientific  literature. 

Some  respondents feel  there  is  a  lack  of  scientific  accuracy  in 
the  standards  dealing  with  snags  and  woody  debris  and 
they  ask  that  these  standards  be  clarified  in  the  EIS.  Some 
say  the  management  direction  may  alter  restoration  plans 
and  affect  expectations  and  prescriptions  of  timber  harvests. 
Some  believe  snag  densities  and  downed  woody  debris  need 
a  more  comprehensive  strategy  to  meet  wildlife  habitat 
needs  in  the  project  area.  Some  view  these  fuels  as  "match 
sticks  "  which  can  sway  restoration  and  cormnercial  harvest 
decisions.  They  believe  that  the  snag  deitsities  for  wildlife 
in  the  Draft  EISs  cannot  be  applied  across  the  entire  project 
area,  suggesting  that  local  standards  are  better  suited  for 
effective  habitat  planning.  While  some  people  suggest 
harvesting  the  trees  to  reduce  fuel  loading,  others  defend 
snags  as  essential  for  habitat  needs  and  recommend  their 
inclusion  in  preservation  measures. 

Response:  Since  release  of  the  Draft  EISs,  the  Science 
Advisory  Group  used  additional  information  to 
develop  levels  for  large  downed  wood  and  snags  that 
can  be  supported  by  potential  vegetation  groups 
(PVGs),  which  are  based  on  historical  levels  and  fire/ 
disturbance  regimes.  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  include  new  integrated 
standards  that  address  coarse  woody  debris  and  snag 
recommendations  for  wildlife,  wildfire,  and  soil 
productivity.  Appendix  12  contains  more  information 
on  snags  and  downed  wood. 

Comment:  Standards  for  Alternative  7  are  incor¬ 
rectly  based  on  Table  B;  there  is  no  justification  for 
not  using  Table  A  standards  which  show  higher 
values  and  are  used  for  Alternative  4. 

Response:  In  comparing  alternatives  in  the  Draft 
EISs,  Alternative  4  would  emphasize  more  aggressive 
restoration  while  Alternative  7  would  simulate  more 
current  levels  of  activities  with  improving  trend  in 
conditions.  The  rationale  for  Alternative  7  using 
Table  B  was  based  on  reductions  in  proposed  activi¬ 
ties  (spatially  and  in  overall  numbers)  combined  with 
lower  intensity  in  implementation  of  those  activities 
under  Alternative  7  as  compared  to  Alternative  4. 

The  rationale  follows  the  assumption  that  Alternative 
7  would  result  in  less  overall  soil  disturbance  than 
Alternative  4,  with  greater  emphasis  directed  toward 
natural  processes  to  account  for  inputs  of  coarse 
woody  debris. 


Since  release  of  the  Draft  EISs,  the  Science  Advisory 
Group  used  additional  information  to  develop  levels 
for  large  downed  wood  and  snags  that  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  potential  vegetation  groups  (PVGs),  which 
are  based  on  historical  levels  and  fire/  disturbance 
regimes.  By  using  PVGs,  the  soil  conditions  and 
measures  of  soil  productivity  are  expressed  relative  to 
the  historical  conditions  on  which  the  soils  developed 
and  the  vegetation  groups  which  they  supported. 
Alternatives  S2  and  S3  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
includes  new  standards  that  address  coarse  woody 
debris  and  snag  recommendations  for  soil  productiv¬ 
ity.  Appendix  12  contains  more  information  on  snags 
and  downed  wood. 


Air  Quality 


Comment:  Air  quality  in  the  interior  Columbia  River 
Basin  was  not  analyzed  adequately,  including  cumu¬ 
lative  effects  and  current  and  historical  conditions. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  contend  that  the  Science 
Integration  Team  and  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  present  a  full 
air  quality  analysis  of  the  project  area,  but  instead 
inconsistently  studied  only  convenient  areas.  They 
want  to  see  trends  and  their  causes  across  the  entire 
area,  not  only  for  the  present  and future  but  also 
considering  historical  air  quality  conditions.  A  t  least 
one  respondent  feels  that  the  Draft  EISs  don 't  recogrnze 
the  effects  that  prescribed  burning  would  have  on  the  air 
quality  of  local  communities. 

Response:  The  analysis  for  the  Draft  EISs  and  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  includes  the  cumulative 
effects  of  prescribed  fire  on  federally  managed  lands 
across  the  basin.  The  results  of  modeling  imply  that 
air  quality  within  the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin 
would  not  be  seriously  degraded,  even  with  a  16-fold 
increase  in  prescribed  burning  over  current  levels. 

The  precise  locations  and  timing  of  future  prescribed 
burns,  and  the  meteorological  conditions  under  which 
they  might  burn  cannot  be  predicted  with  enough 
accuracy  across  the  project  area  to  predict  potential 
human  health  impacts  at  this  time. 

Modeling  at  a  finer  scale  might  be  possible  for  plan¬ 
ning  purposes;  however,  prescribed  burn  decisions 
are  made  with  real  time  data  and  observation,  includ¬ 
ing  monitoring  information,  which  are  combined  with 
mitigation  measures  to  avoid  impacts  to  human 
health.  Emissions  from  prescribed  fires  are  monitored 
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by  personnel  conducting  the  burns.  The  states,  and 
sometimes  the  federal  land  management  agencies  in 
cooperation  with  states,  currently  monitor  airsheds  in 
many  cities  and  a  number  of  smaller  communities. 
Observations  from  prescribed  burn  sites  and  data 
from  the  states'  monitoring  is  regularly  used  in  the 
decision  process  for  selecting  which,  how  many,  and 
where,  prescribed  burns  can  occur,  if  any. 

Historical  air  quality  information  across  the  project 
area  is  generally  very  lacking,  and  therefore  an 
analysis  of  trends  is  not  possible. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  fully  analyze  the 
impacts  on  human  health  caused  by  air  quality 
degradation  from  prescribed  fire,  including  cumu¬ 
lative  effects. 

Narrative:  Some  people  feel  the  Draft  EISs  did  not 
sufficiently  consider  the  potentially  adverse  effects  of 
increased  smoke  to  human  health.  Some  individuals 
request  clarification  of  how  ?nitigation  can  occur 
through  monitoring  (Eastside  Draft  EIS  page  4-18). 

Response:  The  analysis  for  the  Draft  EISs  and  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  compared  varying  levels  of 
burning  across  the  project  area.  The  results  of  model¬ 
ing  imply  that  air  quality  within  the  basin  would  not 
be  seriously  degraded.  However,  a  modeling  analysis 
used  to  evaluate  programmatic  changes  to  a  pre¬ 
scribed  fire  program  cannot  fully  answer  whether 
human  health  standards  would  be  attained  or  vio¬ 
lated.  The  precise  locations  and  timing  of  future 
prescribed  burns,  and  the  meteorological  conditions 
under  which  they  might  burn  cannot  be  predicted 
with  enough  accuracy  across  the  basin  at  this  time. 

Criteria  pollutants  emitted  from  prescribed  fire  could 
be  mitigated  by:  (1)  eliminating  the  source,  (2)  de¬ 
creasing  the  emissions,  (3)  burning  under  better 
dispersion  and  mixing  conditions,  and/or  (4)  burning 
under  a  different  wind  flow  pattern. 

In  the  short  term,  emissions  from  prescribed  fires  are 
monitored  by  personnel  conducting  the  burns.  The 
states,  and  sometimes  the  federal  land  management 
agencies  in  cooperation  with  states,  monitor  airsheds 
in  many  cities  and  a  number  of  smaller  communities. 
Observations  from  prescribed  burn  sites  and  data 
from  the  states'  monitoring  is  regularly  used  in  the 
decision  process  for  selecting  which,  how  many,  and 
where  prescribed  burns  can  occur,  if  any.  The  igni¬ 
tion  process  can  also  sometimes  be  halted.  The 
meteorological  conditions  under  which  prescribed 
burns  are  ignited  are  also  closely  monitored  (1)  to 
avoid  impacts  of  the  burns,  (2)  to  be  analyzed  in 
conjunction  with  smoke  data,  and  (3)  to  assist  with 


future  decision  making  on  the  location,  types,  and 
number  of  prescribed  burns  that  can  be  implemented 
without  causing  human  health  impacts. 

In  the  longer  term,  project  plans  and  prescribed  burn 
plans  can  be  designed  to  reduce  the  amounts  and/or 
possible  impacts  of  emissions  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  fuel  that  can  burn  and  the  amount  of  time  that 
larger  fuels  and  duff  can  smolder.  These  plans  are 
appropriately  addressed  at  a  finer  scale  than  this 
broad-scale  EIS. 


Comment:  Text  in  the  Eastside  Draft  EIS,  p.  2-28, 
states  that  PM10  affects  humans  but  not  ecosystems. 
This  incorrectly  implies  that  humans  are  not  part  of 
ecosystems. 

Response:  The  authors  of  the  Draft  EISs  did  not 
intend  to  imply  that  humans  are  not  part  of  ecosys¬ 
tem.  However,  regulations  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
distinguish  between  effects  on  human  health,  and 
those  on  the  ecosystem  or  environment.  The  section 
in  the  Eastside  Draft  EIS  that  the  commentor  refers  to 
(Protection  of  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Stan¬ 
dards),  was  specifically  referring  to  the  protection  of 
human  health,  and  the  language  is  correct  in  this 
context.  In  an  evolutionary  context  of  fire  being  a 
natural  ecosystem  process,  with  smoke  as  a  product  of 
that  process,  the  language  is  also  correct. 

Comment:  The  list  of  causes  of  effects  on  air  quality 
is  incomplete  and  should  include:  (1)  differences  in 
frequency  and  distribution  of  acres  burned,  (2) 
differences  in  total  number  of  acres  burned,  and  (3) 
differences  in  wildfire  and  prescribed  fire  emission 
factors. 

Response:  Analysis  of  acres  burned  by  wildfire  and 
prescribed  fire  by  RAC/ P AC  and  by  alternative  has 
been  enhanced  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  While 
it  is  acknowledged  that  there  would  often  be  differ¬ 
ences  in  emission  factors  between  wildfires  and 
prescribed  fire  (such  as  the  emission  factors  for  crown 
fire  versus  understory  burning),  the  emission  factors 
used  in  the  analysis  within  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  is  limited  to  the  current  state-of-the-art  scientific 
methods.  Even  had  more  emissions  factors  been 
available,  the  modeling  would  still  need  to  make 
broad  assumptions  on  the  proportions  of  each  type  of 
fire  (crown  fire,  understory  fire,  piles/ accumulations, 
etc.)  for  both  wildfire  (which  might  burn  over  a 
number  of  days  under  quite  variable  weather  and 
fuels  conditions,  and  hence  have  highly  variable  fire 
behavior)  and  prescribed  fire  (which  would  tend  to 
burn  under  variable  conditions  across  landscapes). 
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Comment:  The  statement  (Eastside  page  4-28)  that 
"visibility  impairment  is  fairly  equivalent  between 
the  March  and  May  scenarios  (Tables  4-8  and  4-9), 
while  the  October  scenario  (Table  4-10)  has  much 
greater  loss  of  visibility"  does  not  match  the  results 
shown  in  Tables  4-8  through  4-10.  It  appears  that 
the  wrong  values  were  entered  for  Table  4-10. 

Response:  The  necessary  corrections  to  Table  4-10 
are  noted.  This  table  is  not  included  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS,  where  prescribed  burn  scenarios 
are  presented  more  graphically  for  the  project  area 
as  a  whole. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  provide  an  explanation 
of  how  negative  outcomes  for  air  quality  can  be 
projected  for  all  alternatives  while  still  meeting  the 
purpose  and  need. 

Response:  The  air  quality  modeling  indicated  that 
there  may  be  much  greater  effects  on  air  quality  from 
wildfires  than  from  prescribed  fire.  With  the  increase 
in  amount  of  prescribed  burning  in  Alternatives  S2 
and  S3,  fuel  levels  would  decrease,  which  would 
decrease  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  wildfires,  thus 
lessening  negative  effects  on  air  quality  in  the  long 
term.  In  addition,  the  management  direction  requires 
coordination  with  ohter  agenices,  consideration  of 
other  sources  of  particulates  in  the  area,  and  a  balance 
of  short-  and  long-term  risk  to  air  quality  and  re¬ 
source  conditions. 


Comment:  Air  quality  impacts  must  conform  to 
state  and  federal  laws,  including  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs 
inadequately  addressed  how  prescribed  burning  will  affect 
federal  and  state  air  quality  standards  called  for  under  the 
Clean  A  ir  A  ct.  They  also  believe  that  new  National 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  (NAAQSs)  for  fine 
particles  and  new  regional  haze  rules  for  visibility  need  to 
be  considered,  and  a  Prevention  of  Significant  Deteriora¬ 
tion  (PSD)  analysis  should  be  conducted. 

Response:  Management  activities  must  conform  to 
applicable  state  and  federal  air  quality  regulations 
and  laws.  The  Draft  and  Supplemental  Draft  EISs 
demonstrate  adherence  to  applicable  air  quality 
regulations  at  the  programmatic  level,  and  state  that 
"(m)ore  detailed  air  quality  analyses  should  be 
conducted  at  subsequent  planning  levels  when 
emissions  can  be  more  accurately  quantified  and  the 
locations  and  meteorology  associated  with  a  specific 
burn  are  known."  The  implementation  regulations  of 
new  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards 
(NAAQS)  for  fine  particulates  have  been  remanded  to 


a  U.S.  District  Court  by  an  Appeals  Court,  and  their 
implementation  is  unclear  and  uncertain  at  this  time. 

Implementation  of  other  regulations  adopted  after  the 
1990  Clean  Air  Act  Amendment  have  similarly  been 
suspended  as  of  this  writing,  and  it  is  not  yet  clear  if 
the  regional  haze  regulations  will  be  implemented  as 
scheduled.  The  fine  particulate  matter  implementa¬ 
tion  schedule  that  was  suspended  called  for  a  few 
years  of  monitoring  data,  which  is  not  yet  available. 
Prescribed  fires  are  considered  area  sources  of  emis¬ 
sions,  therefore  they  do  not  fall  under  the  new  source 
review  regulations  for  point  sources,  which  require 
PSD  analysis.  Hence,  the  PSD  analyses  requirement 
does  not  apply  to  prescribed  fires. 

Comment:  Methods  and  methodology  in  air  quality 
modeling  were  flawed  in  the  Draft  EISs.  They  ad¬ 
dress  only  fire  and  not  other  emissions,  and  they 
underestimated  the  effects  of  prescribed  fire.  They 
should  be  corrected. 

Narrative:  Some  people  feel  that  the  analysis  does  not 
address  emissions  from  any  other  activities,  including 
industrial  emissions,  vehicle  emissions,  transported 
pollution,  or  building  and  use  of  roads.  They  note 
that  states  routinely  consider  the  inventory  of  all 
existing  sources  in  an  air  basin  when  considering  a 
permit  for  a  major  new  source  of  air  pollutants.  One 
respondent  suggests  using  atmospheric  dispersion 
modeling  and  other  methods. 

Response:  Industrial  and  urban  emissions  were  not 
analyzed  because  they  fall  outside  the  project's 
jurisdiction  and  scope.  The  Draft  EISs  and  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  focus  on  those  criteria  pollut¬ 
ants  which  could  be  generated  by  the  potential 
management  actions  proposed  and  analyzed  in  the 
EIS.  As  stated  in  the  EIS,  these  criteria  pollutants 
would  not  likely  have  an  impact  on  public  health 
"because  of  the  small  levels  produced  and  the  rapid 
dilution  or  modification  of  these  substances  within 
relatively  short  time  frames."  However,  it  was 
acknowledged  in  the  EIS  that  healthy  and  diverse 
ecosystems  are  better  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
these  urban  and  industrial  emissions. 

Both  dispersion  modeling  and  emission  production 
modeling  were  used  in  the  analysis  of  air  quality  effects 
in  the  Draft  EISs  and  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

States  routinely  consider  the  inventory  of  all  existing 
sources  in  an  air  basin  when  considering  a  permit  for 
a  major  new  source  of  air  pollutants.  However,  the 
new  source  review  and  permitting  process  apply  only 
to  stationary  sources,  not  to  area  sources,  and  pre¬ 
scribed  fire  is  classified  as  an  area  source. 
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Appendix  4:  Response  to  Comments  - 

Management  direction  was  added  to  the  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Draft  EIS  which  requires  consideration  of  impacts 
from  other  sources  of  particulates  when  considering  a 
prescribed  burning  project. 

Comment:  Standard  PE-S4  and  objective  PE-05  do 
not  require  the  same  permitting  and  analysis  for 
prescribed  burns  as  for  other  emissions  sources. 

This  should  be  corrected  in  the  EIS. 

Response:  The  permitting  and  analysis  process  for 
prescribed  fire  emissions  is  not  the  same  as  for  other 
sources  of  emissions  because  the  laws  and  regulations 
for  prescribed  fire  emissions  are  for  area  sources, 
rather  than  for  stationary  sources.  Hence,  the 
requirements  are  not  the  same.  Standard  PE-S4  was 
not  carried  forward  to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 
However,  many  of  its  components  can  be  found  in 
the  management  direction  for  fire  management  and 
air  quality. 

Comment:  The  statement  on  page  2-17  of  the 
Eastside  Draft  EIS  ,  that  general  conformity  require¬ 
ments  apply  only  within  non-attainment  areas  does 
not  agree  with  EPA  guidance  and  should  be  cor¬ 
rected  in  the  EIS. 

Response:  While  the  EPA  had  intended  to  generate  a 
general  conformity  rule  that  covered  all  lands,  the 
only  applicable  requirements  for  general  confor¬ 
mity  are  those  that  have  been  passed  in  final  form. 
For  specific  language  on  applicability  to  non¬ 
attainment  areas  and  maintenance  areas  only  refer  to 
40  CFR  51.853. 


Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  consider  that 
actions  within  100  kilometers  of  a  Class  1  airshed 
are  subject  to  a  public  participation  process. 

Response:  In  reference  to  the  new  source  review 
process  that  applies  to  stationary  sources,  the  man¬ 
agement  actions  proposed  and  analyzed  in  the  Draft 
EISs  and  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  include  pre¬ 
scribed  fire,  which  is  an  area  source,  not  a  stationary 
source,  by  regulatory  definition.  In  this  case,  the  rule 
referred  to  does  not  apply.  However,  public  involve¬ 
ment  is  an  essential  part  of  the  appropriate  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  process  for  project-level 
proposed  actions.  This  would  take  place  at  the  local 
level  during  site-specific  analysis,  and  the  public  will 
have  further  opportunities  to  provide  input  to  any 
proposed  actions. 
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Comment:  The  EIS  should  include  current  and 
recent  historical  conditions,  using  existing  federal, 
state,  and  local  data. 

Response:  It  does,  to  the  extent  possible  and  practi¬ 
cable.  The  analysis  for  the  Draft  EISs  and  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS  used  information  which  was  avail¬ 
able.  Under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  states  have  been 
given  the  authority  to  monitor  and  enforce  air  quality 
standards.  However,  scientifically  collected  air 
quality  data  is  very  expensive;  thus,  states  have 
collected  data  only  where  there  were  known  or 
suspected  air  quality  problems.  Often,  information 
was  available  only  for  specific  locations  and/or  for  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  Historical  air  quality 
information  across  the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin 
is  generally  lacking. 

Wild  and  Prescribed 
Fire  Effects 

Wild  and  Prescribed  Fire 
Effects 

Comment:  The  management  strategies  (Conserve, 
Restore,  Produce)  do  not  adequately  accommodate 
disturbances  because  they  do  not  allow  for  flexibi¬ 
lity  in  application  or  include  risk  evaluation. 

Narrative:  Some  suggest  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not 
accommodate  necessary  disturbance  (both  anticipated  and 
unforeseen)  because  of  "  multiple-use  zoning  "  and  varying 
management  emphases  (Conserve,  Restore,  Produce). 

These  respondents  feel  that  management  direction  should 
be  based  on  a  holistic  approach,  with  flexibility  in  standards 
to  accommodate  disturbances  such  as  fire.  Some  say  that 
the  standards  supporting  the  natural  disturbance  objective 
are  weak  and  in  need  of  a  requirement for  risk  assessment 
associated  with  the  development  of  prescribed  fire  plans. 

Response:  Standards  for  fire  management  activities 
and  wildland  fire  have  been  changed  and  clarified  in 
the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  Direction  is  included  for 
assessing  and  balancing  fire  risks  at  the  broad  scale; 
however,  risk  assessment  of  prescribed  fire  projects 
are  best  addressed  in  prescribed  fire  plans,  which 
include  site-specific  information.  Additionally, 


Fire  Effects 


adaptive  management  allows  for  changes  in  manage¬ 
ment  methods  to  accommodate  unforeseen  and 
unpredicted  local  events. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  take  into  account 
the  increased  potential  of  catastrophic  wildfires 
caused  by  an  increased  use  of  prescribed  and 
natural  fire. 

Narrative:  Many  respondents feel  that  prescribed  burns 
are  likely  to  become  uncontrolled  burns  because  of  years  of 
fire  suppression  and  the  fuel  buildup  associated  with  it. 

Response:  As  stated  in  the  Federal  Wildland  Fire 
Manage?nent  Policy  and  Program  Review  (USDA  and 
USDI,  1995),  "Sound  risk  management  is  a  foundation 
for  all  fire  management  activities.  Risks  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  relating  to  fire  management  activities  must  be 
understood,  analyzed,  communicated,  and  managed 
as  they  relate  to  the  cost  of  either  doing  or  not  doing 
an  activity...  Planning  must  also  consider  the  risks, 
probabilities,  and  consequences  of  various  manage¬ 
ment  strategies,  such  as  fire  use  versus  fire  exclusion." 

There  is  always  some  inherent  risk  with  using  pre¬ 
scribed  fire  as  a  management  tool  and  allowing  it  to 
function  as  an  ecosystem  process.  In  some  cases, 
manual  or  mechanical  treatment  may  be  necessary  to 
reduce  risk  before  prescribed  fire  can  be  used;  in  other 
cases,  these  methods  may  be  required  to  replace  fire 
when  the  risk  and  consequences  are  both  too  high. 
However,  these  are  decisions  that  must  be  based  on 
local,  site-specific  analyses,  and  cannot  be  addressed 
in  a  programmatic  EIS  of  this  scale.  The  EIS  recog¬ 
nizes  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  associated  with 
the  accumulation  of  fuels  and  increases  in  forest  stand 
density  due  to  nearly  a  century  of  fire  exclusion.  New 
scientific  analysis  on  these  ecosystem  changes  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Restoring  Fire  as  a  Process 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  adequately 
consider  the  role  of  wildfire  as  a  tool  for  restoring 
ecosystems  on  public  land. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  want  a  more  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  probable  effects  of  active  and  passive  manage¬ 
ment  activities  and  their  potential  to  increase  risks  of 
damage  from  severe  wildfire.  Others  suggest  that  the 
selected  alternative  should  abandon  fire  suppression  policies 
and  practices  and  increase  use  of  both  prescribed  and 
natural fire. 


Response:  The  Federal  Wildland  Fire  Management 
Policy  and  Program  Review  (USDA  and  USDI  1995) 
stated  that  "Sound  risk  management  is  a  foundation 
for  all  fire  management  activities.  Risks  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  relating  to  fire  management  activities  must  be 
understood,  analyzed,  communicated,  and  managed 
as  they  relate  to  the  cost  of  either  doing  or  not  doing 
an  activity...  Planning  must  also  consider  risks, 
probabilities,  and  consequences  of  various  manage¬ 
ment  strategies,  such  as  fire  use  versus  fire  exclusion." 

The  Federal  Wildland  Fire  Management  Policy  and 
Program  Review  stated  that  fire  suppression  must 
remain  an  integral  component  of  fire  management 
policy,  "Federal  agencies  [will]  maintain  prepared¬ 
ness  planning  and  suppression  programs  to  prevent 
unacceptable  loss  from  fire"  (page  19).  The  recom¬ 
mended  set  of  fire  management  policies  of  the  review 
include  the  use  of  fire  (wildland  fire  and  prescribed 
fire)  in  its  natural  ecological  role,  where  it  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  other  land  and  resource  management 
objectives  as  well  as  with  other  social  concerns  and 
objectives  (such  as  safety,  risk  management,  air 
quality  management,  and  economic  efficiency).  In 
addition,  the  use  of  fire  must  be  consistent  with 
agency  policy.  Fire  suppression  remains  a  vital  part 
of  agency  policy.  Changes  in  ecosystem  conditions 
due  to  fire  exclusion  and  other  management  actions 
will  sometimes  preclude  the  use  of  fire,  without  some 
intervening  active  management  action,  such  as 
removing  accumulated  fuels  or  changing  forest  stand 
structure  or  density. 

The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  recognizes  the  essential 
role  that  wildfire  plays  in  ecological  processes. 
Management  direction  in  Chapter  3  further  specifies 
that  wildfire  management  should  emphasize  protec¬ 
tion  or  restoration  of  key  habitats. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  address  ad¬ 
equately  cumulative  effects  of  prescribed  fire  on 
plants,  terrestrial  animals,  and  fish. 

N arr  ati  ve :  Some  people  believe  that  effects  of  prescribed 
spring  and  fall  burning  on  plants  and  animals  are  not 
analyzed  adequately.  Fhey  feel  that  inherent  conflicts  and 
tradeoffs  between  desired  conditions  and  habitat  require¬ 
ments for  aquatic  species,  big  game,  and  woodpeckers  need 
to  be  displayed.  Some  request  the  elimination  of  all 
guidelines  that  promote  prescribed  natural  fire,  stating  that 
prescribed  natural  fire  should  be  promoted  only  under 
proper  forest  conditions. 
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Appendix  4:  Response  to  Comments  - 

Response:  Chapter  3  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
provides  direction  on  the  use  of  fire,  including 
"wildland  fire  use  for  resource  benefit"  (previously 
referred  to  as  "prescribed  natural  fire").  Wildland  fire 
use  is  permitted  only  under  stringent  management 
prescriptions,  which  include  vegetation  conditions, 
weather  and  fuel  conditions,  and  other  management 
considerations  to  evaluate  risk  and  benefit.  The 
Science  Team  considered  prescribed  fire  levels  and 
effects  of  fire  on  habitat  components,  such  as  on  snags 
and  large  woody  debris  retention,  during  their 
evaluations  of  alternatives  for  the  Draft  and  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EISs.  These  effects  (both  direct  effects 
and  cumulative  effects)  are  disclosed  in  Chapter  4  in 
the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  state  the  methods 
and  rationale  for  computing  annual  wildfire  acreage. 

Narrative:  Individuals  note  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not 
indicate  whether  the  incidence  of  wildfire  in  a  grid  cell 
influences  the future  probability  of  wildfire  assigned  to  that 
cell.  They  ask  that  the  methods  and  rationale  for  comput¬ 
ing  annual  wildfire  acreage  be  clearly  stated. 

Response:  The  probability  of  recurrence  of  wildfire 
within  a  grid  cell  was  dependent  on  the  successional 
pathway  that  would  occur  in  that  cell  (that  is,  the 
vegetation  that  was  there  before  the  fire,  potential 
vegetation  type,  vegetation  that  would  follow  the 
disturbance,  and  type  of  management  that  would 
occur).  Discussion  of  the  methods  used  to  compute 
wildfire  acreage  can  be  found  on  pages  4-56  through 
4-61  of  the  Draft  EISs.  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
contains  additional  explanation  of  the  methods  used, 
as  well  as  references  to  scientific  documents  that 
describe  modeling  techniques  and  that  have  been 
published  since  the  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  intent  of  the  statement  in  the 
guidelines,  "Consider  using  liberal  prescribed 
natural  fire  prescriptions,"  is  not  clear.  The  words 
'consider'  and  'liberal'  should  be  eliminated  or 
clarified. 

Response:  Standards  and  objectives  are  required 
activities  that  must  be  adhered  to,  but  guidelines  are 
recommended  courses  of  action  to  help  meet  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  a  project.  Therefore,  a  term  such  as 
'consider'  is  appropriate  when  referring  to  guidelines, 
which  are  optional  and  in  general  do  not  have  mea¬ 
surable  outcomes.  The  term  'liberal'  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  guidelines. 
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Comment:  The  EIS  should  fully  analyze  a  proper 
balance  among  timber  harvest,  commercial  thin¬ 
ning,  and  prescribed  fire. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  argue  that  the  current 
buildup  of  excessive fuels  requires  active  management 
direction  be  given  for  a  combination  of  salvaging  and 
thinning  timber  before  prescribed  fire  is  to  be  implemented. 
Others  state  that  timber  harvest  increases  fire  severity  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  fuel  reduction.  They  feel  that  the 
relationship  among  the  different  forest  management 
activities  needs  to  be  clarified  and  evaluated. 

Response:  Management  direction  in  the  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Draft  EIS  requires  maintaining  and  promoting 
ecological  processes;  and  managing  vegetation 
structure,  stand  density,  species  composition,  patch, 
pattern,  and  fuel  loading  and  distribution  to  reduce 
the  prevalence  of  uncharacteristically  large  and  severe 
disturbances,  and  to  facilitate  resilience  of  landscape 
succession  and  disturbance  regimes  and  terrestrial 
source  habitats. 

A  mix  of  forest  management  activities  is  proposed  at 
the  broad  scale  to  restore  and  maintain  forest  health, 
including  timber  harvest,  thinning,  prescribed  burn¬ 
ing,  prescribed  fire  plans,  decreased  roading,  and 
watershed  restoration.  Specific  choices  of  which 
management  activities  would  achieve  goals  and 
objectives  will  be  made  at  the  local  level  considering 
local  conditions  and  management  issues.  Therefore, 
the  specific  balance  of  activities  will  depend  on  local 
conditions  and  needs. 


Comment:  Fire  management  information  in  the 
Draft  EISs  is  incomplete. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs  do 
not  analyze  adequately  impacts  of  fire  management 
direction  on  fire-prone  areas,  including  utility  corridors 
and  private  property  at  the  wildland-urban  interface.  They 
think  that  impacts  of  weather  patterns,  timing  of  fire 
activities,  and fire  management  in  roadless  areas  need  to  be 
considered.  Some  feel  that  the  Fire  Regime  Severity  maps 
lack  clarity  and  are  misleading. 

Response:  Effects  of  fire  management  direction  on 
utility  corridors  and  in  specific  roadless  areas,  effects 
of  weather  patterns,  and  timing  of  fire  activities  are 
more  appropriately  analyzed  at  a  local  scale,  such  as 
in  Forest  Service  and  BLM  land  use  plans,  site-specific 
environmental  analyses,  and  local  fire  management 


Fire  Effects 


plans,  rather  than  at  the  broad  scale  of  this  EIS. 
Dicussion  of  fire  in  urban-rural-wildland  interface 
areas  can  be  found  in  the  Social-Economic-Tribal 
section  of  Chapter  2.  Potential  effects  of  prescribed 
fire/ fuels  management  on  communities  can  be  found 
in  the  Social-Economic-Tribal  section  of  Chapter  4. 

The  fire  regime  severity  map  (Map  2-9)  has  been 
redesigned  for  enhanced  clarity. 

Comment:  The  coordination  of  fire  management 
programs  should  not  be  optional  but  should  be  a 
requirement  for  the  region  to  ensure  successful 
implementation  of  EIS  goals  and  objectives. 

Response:  Coordination  and  collaboration  are  key 
aspects  of  management  direction  (including  objectives 
for  fire  management  and  air  quality)  throughout  both 
action  alternatives  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  In 
addition  to  these  objectives,  at  least  one  standard 
requires  consultation  with  appropriate  local,  tribal, 
state,  and  other  adjacent  air  quality  management 
organizations  prior  to  prescribed  burning  activities  or 
decisions  to  use  wildfire  to  achieve  management 
objectives.  Direction  mandating  coordination  is  also 
included  in  the  Federal  Wildland  Fire  Management 
Policy  and  Program  Review  (USDA  and  USDI  1995), 
which  applies  to  both  the  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service. 

Comment:  Objective  TS-02  does  not  give  resource 
managers  the  guidelines  necessary  to  implement  the 
stated  fire  management  strategy. 

Response:  The  Scientific  Assessment  and  other  studies 
conducted  in  the  project  area  have  shown  that  de¬ 
cades  of  fire  suppression  have  caused  unintended 
consequences,  and  that  restoration  of  fire  as  a  natural 
process  would  help  achieve  many  land  management 
and  societal  goals.  Therefore,  the  importance  of 
restoring  fire  as  a  natural  disturbance  process  has 
been  emphasized  in  the  EIS.  Objective  TS-02  has 
been  rewritten  and  additional  management  direction 
has  been  added  to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  to 
make  this  intent  clearer. 

Additional  guidance  can  be  found  in  the  Federal 
Wildland  Fire  Management  Policy  and  Program 
Review  (USDA  and  USDI  1995). 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  address  the  role  of 
fire  in  the  spread  of  noxious  plant  species. 

N arrative:  One  respondent  asserts  that  the  effect  of 
prescribed  bums  on  noxious  species  is  not  addressed.  Tins 
person  wonders  if  all  native  species  are  more  fire  adapted, 
and  who  decides  which  species  to  favor. 


Response:  In  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  prescribed 
burning  is  described  as  a  factor  that  could  spread 
noxious  weeds  and  other  exotic  undesirable  plants. 
When  prescribed  burning  is  considered  for  use,  the 
management  direction  recognizes  that  it  may 
contribute  to  noxious  weed  increase  and  spread,  and 
that  subsequent  weed  control  might  be  necessary. 

The  intent  of  the  direction  is  to  plan  ahead  to  reduce 
that  risk. 


Rehabilitating  Burned  Areas 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  completely 
display  the  effects  of  standard  TS-S4  to  maintain 
soil  productivity  by  resting  burned  areas  from 
grazing,  including  economic  effects  and  effects  on 
cooperative  relationships. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  feel  that  the  standard  in  the 
Draft  EISs  discourages  the  ranching  community  from 
becoming  involved  in  fire  management  on  rangelands. 

They fear  that  if  funding for  monitoring  rangelands 
decreases,  then  monitoring  effectiveness  will  declme  as  well. 
Some  people  claim  that  not  all  burned  areas  require  the 
prescribed  resting  period,  and  they  feel  that  standard  TS-S4 
is  insufficient  to  restore  rangeland  health.  They  feel  that 
soil  crusts  as  well  as  vegetation  and  litter  need  to  be 
established. 

Response:  Rather  than  being  specific  about  how  to 
graze  livestock  to  maintain  soil  productivity  after 
burning,  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  focuses  on  soil 
outcomes  to  achieve  adequate  cover  to  promote 
infiltration,  soil  water  storage,  and  maintain  soil 
stability  in  upland  areas;  soil  surface  conditions  that 
support  infiltration;  and  soil  and  vegetation  condi¬ 
tions  that  provide  opportunity  for  establishment  of 
desirable  plants.  The  expectation  is  that  livestock 
grazing  would  be  adjusted  as  deemed  necessary  at 
the  site-specific  scale  to  achieve  the  soil  outcomes. 

Comment:  Standards  TS-S2  and  TS-S3  for  rehabili¬ 
tating  disturbed  areas  with  ecologically  appropriate 
species  are  unclear.  The  use  of  native  and  non¬ 
native  species  in  revegetation  and  restocking 
programs  should  be  defined  and  discussed  in  the 
standard. 

Response:  Native  and  non-native  plants  play  an 
integral  part  in  the  restoration  process.  Restor¬ 
ing  or  maintaining  biodiversity  and  productivity 
of  native  plant  communities  is  the  specific  focus 
of  several  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  objectives  and 
standards.  Maintaining  or  improving  habitat  for 
native  plant  and  animal  species  is  a  key  feature 
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of  several  other  objectives  and  standards  in  the 
terrestrial  component  of  the  ecosystem  manage¬ 
ment  strategy.  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
continues  an  emphasis  on  the  maintenance  and 
restoration  of  native  plant  communities. 

However,  there  are  some  areas  in  the  interior  Colum¬ 
bia  River  Basin  where  rehabilitation  efforts  to  bring 
back  native  species  has  failed.  Until  advances  in 
technology  and  knowledge  of  these  systems  allows 
successful  rehabilitation  of  these  areas  with  native 
species,  these  areas  should  be  stabilized,  and  to  the 
extent  possible,  planted  with  select  non-native 
species.  Non-native  species  can  be  used  to  provide 
the  same  characteristics  and  structure  that  was 
provided  by  the  native  species.  These  intentions  are 
spelled  out  in  the  objectives  and  standards  in  the  base 
level  and  restoration  sections  of  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS. 


Comment:  Grazing  should  be  delayed  until  the 
effects  of  grazing  on  burned  areas  are  understood. 

Response:  While  increased  knowledge  of  specific 
effects  of  livestock  grazing  on  particular  plants  or 
sites  under  specific  burned  conditions  may  be  helpful 
to  local  managers,  sufficient  information  on  the  effects 
of  grazing  on  burned  areas  is  available  for  providing 
management  direction  at  the  broad  scale.  This 
information  is  discussed  in  the  Factors  Influencing 
Ecosystem  Health  section  in  Chapter  2  of  this  EIS,  and 
in  Hann,  Jones,  Karl,  et  al.  (1997). 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  take  landscape 
features  into  consideration  when  prescribing 
rehabilitation  treatments. 

Narrative:  Some feel  that  unless  the  landscape  context  is 
considered,  restoration  and  rehabilitation  will  not  be 
effective  in  making  forests  and  tree  stands  more  resilient. 

Response:  Objectives,  standards  and  guidelines  in 
the  landscape  component  of  the  Base  Level  and 
Restoration  sections  of  Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  focus  on  landscape-level  processes  and 
functions.  This  includes  succession  and  disturbance 
patterns  and  processes  in  concert  with  the  climate, 
landform  and  biological  and  physical  characteristics 
of  the  ecosystem.  Direction  in  the  landscape  compo¬ 
nent  includes  aquatics,  terrestrial  wildlife  and  plants, 
and  socio-economic  needs.  Landscape  restoration  is 
the  foundation  of  the  strategy  to  manage  long-term 
risk  to  aquatic  and  terrestrial  species.  The  intent  of 
landscape  restoration  direction  is  to  repattern  vegeta¬ 
tive  patches  and  succession/ disturbance  patterns  to 
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restore  watersheds  and  streams  to  a  condition  more 
consistent  with  the  climate,  landform,  and  biological 
and  physical  characteristics  of  the  ecosystem. 

Management  of 
Insects  and  Disease 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  fully  address  the 
cumulative  effects  of  management  activities  on  insect 
disturbances,  including  effects  on  non-f ederal  lands. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  feel  the  Draft  EISs  do  not 
consider  effects  of  ecosystem  management  activities  such  as 
thinning,  burning,  and  even-aged  management  on  insect 
disturbance  rates.  Some  people  are  concerned  about 
management  responsibility  for  insect  disturbances  spread¬ 
ing from  federal  lands.  They feel  that  cumulative forest 
ecosystem  health  hazards  and  risks  as  they  relate  to 
zvildfire,  insects,  and  disease  potential  have  not  been 
adequately  identified.  They  feel  that  these  hazards  and  risks 
could  negatively  affect  other  components  of  ecosystems  in 
the  basin  and  should  be  analyzed.  Some  suggest  a  need  for 
more  exact  restrictions  against  thinning  in  Douglas-firf 
grand  fir  forest  types  where  root  rot  is  present.  Some 
suggest  a  need  for  more  prescriptive  measures  to  control 
insect  disturbances. 

Response:  Chapter  2  of  the  EIS  discloses  the  current 
levels  of  insects,  disease,  and  wildfire  as  well  as 
changes  from  historical  levels  and  trends.  Chapter  4 
discloses  the  expected  effects  of  the  alternatives  on 
insect,  disease,  and  wildfire  levels.  It  also  discloses 
the  effects  on  other  resources  such  as  aquatic  habitats, 
hydrologic  resources,  terrestrial  habitats,  social/ 
economic,  and  tribal.  These  effects  are  based  on  the 
various  levels  of  thinning,  stewardship  harvest, 
prescribed  fire,  and  other  restoration  activities  as¬ 
sumed  to  take  place  in  each  alternative. 

Many  privately  owned  forests  are  also  susceptible  to 
insect  and  disease  outbreaks  and  wildfire.  How 
susceptible  these  lands  are  to  insects,  disease,  and 
wildfire  depends  on  the  current  condition  of  those 
lands.  The  Science  Advisory  Group  analyzed  the 
effects  associated  with  all  land  ownerships  in  the 
basin,  to  gain  insights  into  potential  cumulative 
effects.  Their  simulations  assumed  continuation  of 
existing  management  direction  and  activity  levels 
across  non-Forest  Service-  or  BLM-administered 
lands.  Cumulative  effects  of  the  alternatives  are 
disclosed  in  Chapter  4. 


Forest  Health 


This  EIS  is  broad-scale  in  its  scope  and  outcome  based 
in  its  nature.  To  add  prescriptive  standards  and 
restriction  concerning  insect  and  disease  control  is 
inconsistent  with  the  new  focused  direction  (Babbitt/ 
Glickman  letter)  and  the  need  to  maintain  flexibility 
for  local  managers. 

Comment:  Table  4-28  is  difficult  to  understand.  It 
should  be  clarified  as  to  whether  spring  prescribed 
burning  might  increase  insect  and  disease  problems. 

Response:  Comments  such  as  this  assisted  the  EIS 
Team  in  better  clarifying  the  information  presented  in 
the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  Table  4-28  is  not  carried 
forth  into  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  However, 
uncharacteristic  insect  and  disease  effects  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  terrestrial  upland  vegetation  section  of 
Chapter  4. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  ignore  the  role  many 
insects  play  in  maintaining  ecosystem  health. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  note  that  insects  play  an 
important  role  in  ecosystem  health,  as  pollinators,  food 
sources,  and  biological  controls  of  potentially  damaging 
species;  they  feel  that  these  roles  are  overlooked  in 
Draft  EISs. 

Response:  Insects  play  a  very  important  and  varied 
role  in  ecosystem  health.  This  topic  is  discussed  in 
Chapters  2  and  4  of  the  Draft  EISs  and  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS  as  it  relates  to  landscape  distur¬ 
bances,  especially  in  the  forested  environments. 
However,  the  pollination  of  plants  by  insects  and  their 
role  in  the  food  chain  is  too  fine  scale  for  this  broad- 
scale  EIS. 


Forest  Health 


Forest  Health 

Comment:  Analysis  of  forest  potential  vegetation 
groups  (PVGs)  and  serai  stages  is  inconsistent, 
incomplete,  or  difficult  to  determine  and  understand. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  are  confused  about  hozv 
riparian  shrub  and  riparian  herb  PVGs  are  addressed, 
because  Eastside  Draft  EIS  Summary  (pages  4-5)  suggests 
that  only  a  single  'riparian  shrubland  herb '  P  VG  was  used, 
but  Eastside  Chapter  2 page  129  indicates  that  three  PVGs 
(riparian  woodland,  shrub,  and  herb)  were  grouped 


together.  Some  respondents  find  Figures  2-8  and  2-9 
difficult  to  understand;  they felt  these  figures  do  not  enable 
people  to  determine  percentages  of  forest  in  various  serai 
stages  and  shade  tolerance  categories.  Some  respondents 
feel  that  information  is  needed  on  what  forest  vegetation 
types  have  decreased  to  offset  the  increases  in  various 
vegetation  types.  Some  feel  that  Table  3-2  (desired  serai 
stages)  should  also  include  patch  size  ranges,  and  that 
standards  HA-S2  and  HA- S3  should  be  integrated  with  the 
desired  serai  stages. 

Some  people  feel  it  is  confusing  to  have  potential  vegetation 
groups  presented  in  the  affected  environment  but  the 
evaluation  of  alternatives  based  on  terrestrial  communities; 
they  think  that  all  chapters  should  be  based  on  the  sa?ne 
parameters  and  ecosystem  indicators.  Some  respondents 
feel  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  compare  the  projections 
with  the  Desired  Range  of  Future  Conditions  (DRFCs)  for 
each  alternative,  to  demonstrate  whether  the  alternatives 
achieve  the  DRFCs for  PVGs  and  serai  stages. 

Response:  In  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  the  terres¬ 
trial  community  types  are  better  described,  nested 
within  PVGs,  and  crosswalked  with  PVGs.  From  the 
broad  scale,  classifying  the  landscape  into  potential 
vegetation  groups  is  useful  because  it  adds  a  time 
dimension  to  the  classification.  However,  wildlife 
ecologists  look  more  at  the  existing  habitat  (that  is, 
cover  type  and  vegetation  structure)  present  on  a  site 
rather  than  at  either  the  potential  vegetation  or 
possible  future  vegetation. 

To  improve  understanding  of  the  information  in 
Figure  2-8  and  2-9  of  the  Draft  EISs,  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  communicates  the  shift  from  shade-intoler¬ 
ant  forests  to  shade-tolerant  forests  more  clearly. 
Interior  ponderosa  pine,  western  larch,  western  white 
pine,  and  whitebark  pine  cover  types  have  declined 
within  the  project  area  as  have  the  early  serai  and  late 
serai  forests,  especially  the  late  serai  single  story 
structure  forest.  This  is  stated  in  Chapter  2  of  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  in  text  and  figures. 

The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  better  recognizes  that 
forest  and  rangeland  restoration  are  the  same  as 
terrestrial  habitat  restoration.  Restoration  activities 
that  improve  landscape  health  also  improve  terrestrial 
habitats  because  they  help  to  provide  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  mix  of  habitats  on  the  landscape  and  make 
those  habitats  more  sustainable  in  the  long  term.  The 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  shows  the  inseparability  of 
the  desired  conditions  for  the  landscape  and  terres¬ 
trial  habitats. 


Comment:  The  potential  vegetation  group  (PVG) 
classification  is  not  adequate  for  determining  need 
for  restoration. 
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Response:  Restoration  needs  were  not  determined 
from  PVG  classifications.  To  develop  the  alternative 
restoration  strategies  for  the  Draft  EISs,  information 
on  forestland,  rangeland,  and  aquatic  ecosystems  was 
organized  by  potential  vegetation  groups  or  water¬ 
sheds  and  summarized  by  ecological  reporting  unit 
where  possible.  To  provide  an  integrated  picture, 
showing  how  existing  conditions  relate  to  each  other 
and  to  identify  where  overall  ecological  conditions, 
opportunities,  and  risks  are  similar,  the  Science 
Integration  Team  also  evaluated  existing  information 
and  summarized  current  conditions  around  "clusters" 
of  subbasins.  These  "clusters"  exhibit  similar  sets  of 
characteristics,  reflecting  common  management 
needs,  opportunities,  risks,  and  conflicts.  It  was  from 
this  integrated  view  of  integrity  that  restoration  needs 
and  priorities  were  described  and  analyzed  in  the 
Draft  EISs. 

In  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  broad-scale  functional 
(that  is,  landscape,  aquatic,  water  quality,  old  forest/ 
rangeland  habitat,  economic,  and  tribal)  restoration 
priorities  were  developed  and  mapped.  Subbasins 
were  identified  for  broad-scale  integrated  restoration 
priority,  based  on  the  following:  risk  to  aquatic  and 
terrestrial  species  and  their  habitats  from  natural 
disturbances;  opportunity  to  reduce  those  risks, 
improve  habitats,  provide  the  appropriate  mix  of 
habitats,  and  fix  succession/ disturbance  patterns; 
ability  to  provide  connectivity  for  and  expand  scarce 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  habitats;  hydrologic  processes; 
economic  value  to  human  communities;  and  restore 
other  biophysical  and/or  social  needs  where  opportu¬ 
nities  exist.  Additional  aquatic  priority  subbasins 
were  included  to  expand  and  improve  extent,  condi¬ 
tion,  and  connectivity  of  aquatic  habitat. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  present  incomplete  infor¬ 
mation  on  ecological  integrity  ratings  (for  forest 
integrity  and  hydrologic  integrity  specifically), 
including  how  they  were  calculated  and  how  they  are 
to  be  interpreted. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  feel  that  the  proxies  used for 
ecological  integrity  are  crude  and  will  likely  lead  to 
erroneous  characterizations  of  integrity.  These  respon¬ 
dents  feel  that  the  selection  of  proxies  deserves  greater 
explanation,  and  that  the  validity  of  the  proxy  selection 
process  needs  to  be  demonstrated.  They  want  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  composite  ecological  integrity  ratings  were 
calculated  and  how  they  are  to  be  interpreted,  especially 
because  the  composite  ratings  seem  to  deviate  from  the 
component  integrity  ratings.  These  respondents  feel  that 
there  is  no  indication  that  basin  hydrology  was  assessed, 
and  they  want  the  specific  hydrology  measures  and 
watershed  hydrology  needs  to  be  addressed.  They  also 
point  out  that  4th-code  Hydrologic  Unit  Codes  (HUCs) 


lack  hydrologic  integrity  ratings  on  Map  2-44,  and  they 
want  the  missing  integrity  ratings  with  an  explanation  of 
why  they  were  omitted. 

Response:  How  integrity  was  defined  and  measured 
is  summarized  in  Chapter  2  of  the  Draft  EISs,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  section  called  Integrated  Summary  of 
Forestland,  Rangeland,  and  Aquatic  Integrity.  Be¬ 
cause  thqse  ratings  have  nqt  changed,  the  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Draft  EIS  incorporates  this  information  by  refer¬ 
ence  but  does  not  discuss  further  specific  integrity 
ratings.  The  effects  on  ecological  integrity  can  be 
found  in  Chapter  4  of  both  the  Draft  and  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Draft  EISs.  Details  of  how  individual  and  compos¬ 
ite  integrity  ratings  were  derived  are  provided  in  the 
Integrated  Scientific  Assessment  (Quigley,  Haynes, 
and  Graham  1996)  and  the  Landscape  Effects  Analy¬ 
sis  of  the  SD EIS  A  lternatives  (Hemstrom  et.  al  1999). 

Comment:  Definitions  of  and  criteria  for  delinea¬ 
ting  forest  and  range  clusters  are  unclear  or  mislead¬ 
ing  and  do  not  accurately  reflect  important  differ¬ 
ences  in  ecosystem  integrity  within  clusters. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  feel  that  the  criteria for 
delineating  forest  and  range  clusters  are  either  in  error  or 
they  do  not  clearly  distinguish  differences  among  forest¬ 
and  range-dominated  subbasins.  Some  suggest  that  the 
definition  of  cluster  in  the  glossary  and  key  terms  indicates 
that  management  opportunities  and  risks  within  clusters 
are  similar;  they  feel  that  the  definition  should  be  revised  to 
indicate  that  similarities  are  relative  to  other  clusters  and 
do  not  reflect  the  diversity  of  conditions  within  clusters 
that  would  be  revealed  by  a  finer  scale  analysis.  Tltese 
respondents  also  feel  that  the  size  of  clusters  should  be 
reduced  to  enable  identification  of  important  differences  in 
ecosystem  integrity  within  clusters. 

Response:  The  concept  of  range  and  forest  clusters 
was  used  for  description  and  analysis  in  the 
Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components  (Quigley  and 
Arbelbide  1997)  and  the  Draft  EISs  but  was  not 
brought  forward  to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  The 
clusters  have  been  replaced  by  Resource  Advisory 
Council  and  Province  Advisory  Committee  (RAC / 
PAC)  areas  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  in  response 
to  this  and  similar  comments  and  to  be  more  useful 
for  implementation. 

Comment:  Table  4-31  (Major  Trends  in  Forestland 
Condition)  is  unclear  and  does  not  describe  the 
relevance  of  each  condition  and  trend  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  makers. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  feel  that  Table  4-31  could  be 
reformatted  to  make  it  more  understandable.  They  feel  that 
it  seems  to  present  conflicting  information. 
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Response:  Trends  for  forestland  terrestrial  commu¬ 
nities  toward  or  away  from  historical  conditions  are 
presented  in  a  more  simplified  series  of  tables  in 
Chapter  4.  Table  4-31  is  not  carried  forward  into  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  fail  to  address  dry 
Douglas-fir  ecosystems. 

N arrative:  One  respondent  asserts  that  dry  Douglas-fir 
ecosystems,  which  make  up  a  significant  portion  of  the 
forested  ecosystems  in  central  Idaho,  were  historically 
maintained  with  non-lethal  fires,  yet  there  is  no  mention  of 
managing  such  forests  in  the  Draft  EISs. 

Response:  Interior  Douglas-fir  within  the  dry  Dou¬ 
glas-fir  type  in  central  Idaho,  often  take  the  role  of  the 
shade-intolerant  species  which  were  historically 
maintained  in  open  stands  by  a  frequent,  light  fire 
regime.  Management  intent  for  these  sites  is  similar 
to  ponderosa  pine  sites  where  it  exists.  Management 
direction  in  the  Draft  EISs  to  "re-establish  historical 
disturbance  regimes"  and  "maintain  dry  site  forests  in 
open  stands  of  large  trees"  was  intended  to  be  applied 
to  the  dry  Douglas-fir  type.  Additional  language  has 
been  added  to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  to  further 
clarify  this  direction. 

Proposed  Management 
Actions  for  Forest  Health 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  address  how 
proposed  management  direction  is  different  from 
previous  management  actions. 

Narrative:  Some  commentors  expressed  concern  that 
"ecosystem  management "  does  not  really  mean  a  change 
from  past  management  practices,  because  they  feel  that 
proposed  restoration  activities  such  as  logging  and  control 
of  noxious  weeds  are  the  same  practices  that  led  to  declines 
in  forest  health.  They  question  the  validity  of  using  past 
methods  to  restore  forest  ecosystem  processes. 

Response:  The  major  distinctions  between  the 
proposed  (the  action  alternatives)  and  past  (the 
no-action  alternatives)  management  are  outlined  in 
Chapter  3  of  the  Draft  EISs,  Differences  Between  the 
Alternatives  and  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  in 
Chapter  3,  Summary  of  Alternatives.  Although 
restoration  activities  under  the  action  alternatives 
were  designed  to  restore  ecosystem  health  through 
active  management,  they  are  distinct  from  current/ 
past  management  in  that  they  use  an  integrated 
ecosystem  management  approach  based  on  sound 
scientific  information. 


Forest  Health 

The  consistent,  collaborative,  science-based  direction 
expected  to  result  from  this  EIS  is  different  from  the 
previous  management  approach  under  which  each 
individual  national  forest  and  BLM  District  made 
independent  management  decisions  that  did  not  take 
the  broad  scale  into  account. 

Comment:  Assumptions  for  Table  3-6  (forestlands 
activity  levels)  need  clarification. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  Table  3-6  is  not 
clear  about  whether  the  harvest,  thinning,  prescribed 
burning,  and  watershed  restoration  acres  are  overlapping 
or  mutually  exclusive,  or  which  category  contains  timber 
salvage  operations;  they  want  these  assumptions  to  be 
clarified  both  in  the  table  and  in  the  alternatives. 

Response:  Sometimes  harvest,  thinning,  prescribed 
burning,  and  watershed  restoration  are  needed  on  the 
same  acre  of  forest.  Inherently,  none  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  are  mutually  exclusive.  Timber  salvage,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  form  of  harvest  and  therefore  should 
only  be  thought  of  in  the  context  of  harvest.  Because 
of  this  and  other  similar  comments,  Table  3-6  has  not 
been  brought  forward  to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  There  is  disagreement  about  what  forest 
composition  and  structure  should  be  and  what 
silvicultural  practices  should  be  used  to  get  there. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  suggest  that  removing 
primarily  smaller  trees  is  not  always  desirable  and  that  the 
greatest  benefit  in  terms  of  forest  and  ecosystem  health  may 
come  from  removing  some  larger  trees  (diseased  or  geneti¬ 
cally  inferior)  and  leaving  a  stand  of  well  spaced  alternate 
tree  species.  They  feel  that  increasing  early  successional, 
shade-in  t ole  ran  t  species  does  not  allow for  the  development 
of  climax forests  where  they  historically  existed.  Others 
say  that  standard  TS-S17  should  be  revised  to  provide  for 
conservation  of  some  mid  serai  species  and  structures  to 
provide  for  their  transition  to  late-successional  stages. 

Some  feel  that  silvicultural  manipulations  should  be  limited 
to  selective  cutting  to  enhance  the  return  of  ponderosa  pine 
and  western  larch  where  it  has  been  high  graded  and 
reproduction  is  being  crowded  by  shade-tolerant  fir.  Others 
note  that  tree  densities  called  for  in  standard  PE- S3  seem 
inconsistent  with  the  desired  future  conditions  to  moderate 
the  intensity  of  disturbances  such  as  windthrow. 

Some  respondents  feel  that  standard  TS-S11  is  overly 
restrictive  and  does  not  allow  for  situations  where  species 
composition  is  compatible  with  the  desired  range;  they 
think  the  EIS  should  add  unambiguous  qualifiers  to  the 
standard  to  ensure  that  it  is  ecologically  consistent  with 
the  dynamics  of  the  landscape.  Some feel  that  Alternative 
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2  (specifically,  Standard A2/AQ-S1)  is  unacceptable 
because  it  prohibits  timber  harvest  in  Riparian  Conserva- 
tion  Areas  and  eliminates  silviculture  as  a  tool  to  improve 
riparian  conditions. 

Response:  The  Draft  and  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  do 
not  provide  management  direction  to  remove  smaller 
trees  everywhere,  increase  shade-intolerant  species 
everywhere,  or  remove  all  mid  serai,  multi-story 
forests.  Some  alternatives  in  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  require  these  changes  where  it  will  help  to  rees¬ 
tablish  more  appropriate  succession/  disturbance 
patterns,  provide  more  sustainable  vegetation,  and 
increase  scarce  habitats. 

The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  focuses  on  outcome- 
based  direction.  In  order  to  achieve  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  sometimes 
selective  harvest  is  appropriate  while  at  other  times 
alternative  methods  of  harvest  would  best  achieve  the 
desired  outcomes.  This  decision  is  best  left  to  the 
local  land  manager  and  collaborating  partners  to 
determine  fine-scale  details. 

The  snag  and  coarse  woody  debris  management 
direction  in  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  in  the  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Draft  EIS  has  been  combined  to  fix  problems  of 
inconsistency  between  standards  in  the  Draft  EISs.  It 
is  based  on  historical  conditions  so  that  the  direction 
will  not  call  for  higher  numbers  of  snags  and  amounts 
of  coarse  woody  debris  than  the  site  can  sustain. 

Several  alternatives  in  the  Draft  EISs  and  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Draft  EIS  do  allow  timber  harvest  in  riparian  areas 
when  it  promotes  riparian  management  objectives. 
The  decision  makers  will  consider  many  factors, 
including  overall  effects  on  riparian  areas,  when  the 
selected  alternative  is  identified. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  make  clear  which  forest 
clusters  are  designated  for  active  restoration  and 
which  are  designated  for  passive  restoration. 

Response:  The  concept  of  range  and  forest  clusters 
was  used  for  description  and  analysis  in  the  Assess¬ 
ment  of  Ecosystem  Components  and  the  Draft  EISs,  but 
was  not  brought  forward  in  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS.  The  clusters  have  been  replaced  by  Resource 
Advisory  Council  and  Provincial  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  (RAC/PAC)  areas  in  response  to  this  and  other 
similar  comments. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  not  assign  a 
management  emphasis  to  forests  with  high 
ecological  integrity. 
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Narrative:  Some  respondents  argue  that  lands  with  high 
ecological  integrity  should  not  be  in  need  of  forest  health 
logging  "  or  other  management  activities. 

Response:  In  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  several 
areas  were  identified  as  being  in  good  condition 
(high  integrity)  and/or  important  to  fish  or  wildlife. 
Management  activities  in  these  areas  (A1  and  A2 
subwatersheds  and  T  watersheds)  are  somewhat 
restricted  and  must  be  consistent  with  maintaining  or 
protecting  their  value  as  important  habitats.  Other 
areas  were  identified  as  having  lower  integrity  and  in 
greater  need  of  restoration.  This  is  a  different 
approach  than  was  taken  in  the  Draft  EISs. 

Ecosystems  change  through  time.  In  order  to  main¬ 
tain  an  area  with  high  ecological  integrity  over  the 
long  term,  it  may  be  necessary  at  some  point  to 
manipulate  the  vegetation  using  management  tech¬ 
niques  that  resemble  natural  processes. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  fully  address  the 
impacts  of  grazing  in  forest  clusters;  livestock 
management  in  forest  clusters  should  be  included  in 
Table  3-6  and  in  the  analysis  of  effects. 

Response:  The  concept  of  range  and  forest  clusters 
was  used  for  description  and  analysis  in  the  Assess¬ 
ment  of  Ecosystem  Components  and  the  Draft  EISs  but 
was  not  brought  forward  to  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS.  The  clusters  have  been  replaced  by  Resource 
Advisory  Council  and  Province  Advisory  Committee 
(RAC/PAC)  areas  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  in 
response  to  this  and  similar  comments  and  to  be  more 
useful  for  implementation  purposes.  Table  3-6  is  not 
brought  forward  into  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  Table  4-51  should  be  revised  to  include 
timber  harvest  activities  as  a  means  to  restore  forest 
structural  stages  and  species  composition  and  to 
reduce  stand  density  and  fuels. 

Narrative:  Some  people feel  that  Table  4-51  (Annual 
Restoration/Management  Activities)  should  include  timber 
harvest  as  a  management  activity.  They  think  the  EIS 
should  analyze  the  implementation  effects  of  the  alterna¬ 
tives  against  the  following:  (1)  standards  that  reallocate 
suitable  timber  base,  (2)  standards  or  objectives  that 
constrain  timber  availability  across  space  and  time,  and 
(3)  processes  or  constraints  that  could  impede  or  prohibit 
attainment  of  predictable  resource  outputs. 

Response:  Setting  timber  harvest  allocations  is  not 
addressed  through  this  broad-scale  EIS,  but  would  be 
established  at  the  local  level  through  individual  land 


Forest  Health 


use  plans.  Chapter  4  presents  the  broad-scale  effects 
but  not  the  mid-  or  fine-scale  effects  of  the  alternatives 
on  timber  harvest  levels. 


Comment:  Forest  health  guidelines  are  conflicting, 
inconsistent,  or  unclear. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents feel  that  guideline  TS-G67 
may  be  inconsistent  with  objective  TS-06  for  all  alterna¬ 
tives.  They  note  that  to  convert  late-seral  stage  multi¬ 
layered  ecosystems  to  single-layered  systems  may  not  be  a 
consistent  objective  among  alternatives  and  may  conflict 
with  other  objectives.  They  feel  that  guideline  TS-G92  is 
neither  consistent  nor  possible  in  an  action  management 
alternative  because  large  blocks  of  late  serai  habitats  which 
represent  patterns  that  occurred  with  natural  disturbance 
events  could  include  areas  the  size  of  individual  national 
forests  or  larger.  For  these  respondents,  guideline  TS-G94 
suggests  that  watershed  restoration  needs  determine 
activity  locations  and  frequencies,  but  they  note  that 
watershed  restoration  is  not  defined.  They  feel  that  TS-G1 09 
needs  a  modifier  such  as  "where  appropriate  "  to  ensure  that 
sujflcient  scientific  study  underlies  designation  of  any 
ridgetop  as  "important  to  linkage  or  movement  of  wildlife. " 

Response:  Some  inconsistencies  among  guidelines 
are  not  unexpected,  because  guidelines  are  optional 
recommendations  for  various  ways  to  achieve  an 
objective.  It  is  not  expected  that  all  guidelines  would 
be  adopted  everywhere  simultaneously.  However, 
each  guideline  is  intended  to  be  clear  and  consistent 
with  the  objective  itself.  This  has  been  improved  in 
the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

The  key  term  in  TS-G67  is  "consistent  with  the 
biophysical  environments  and  the  disturbance 
regimes."  The  Draft  EIS  does  not  require  managers 
to  convert  all  late  serai  multi-story  forest  to  single¬ 
story  forest,  but  only  where  it  makes  ecological  sense. 
TS-G67  is  not  brought  forward  to  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  because  it  is  redundant  with  other  manage¬ 
ment  direction. 

Natural  disturbances  create  patches  and  patterns  of 
vegetation  on  the  landscape.  These  patterns  are 
variable  because  the  landscape  conditions  are  variable 
and  the  nature  of  the  disturbances  is  patchy.  Patches 
of  any  vegetation  type,  especially  late  serai  forests,  do 
not  encompass  an  entire  national  forest  or  BLM 
district.  The  intent  of  guideline  TS-G92  is  to  build  the 
size  of  late  serai  forest  so  that  there  is  less  edge-effect 
on  the  interior  forest  wildlife  species  that  use  late  serai 
forest.  The  term  "large  blocks"  is  relative  to  the  way 
it  is  used;  in  relation  to  the  size  of  most  stands  of  late 
serai  forest,  "large  blocks"  would  not  be  as  large  as 
the  size  of  an  administrative  unit.  This  guideline  was 


revised  and  rewritten  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
to  improve  clarity  and  understanding. 

TS-G109  is  not  brought  forward  to  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS;  however,  this  issue  is  addressed  through 
other  objectives  and  standards.  The  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  concentrates  more  on  restoring  and  expand¬ 
ing  habitats  where  it  is  ecologically  and  biophysically 
consistent  than  on  physically  linking  habitats  because 
those  linkages  may  not  be  sustainable. 


Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  incorrectly  describe  the 
effects  of  forest  management  activities. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs 
incorrectly  describe  the  effects  of  roads,  timber  harvest,  and 
other  management  activities.  They  claim  that  unproved 
logging  practices  and  current  technology  mean  that  ill 
effects  do  not  result  from  these  management  activities;  they 
feel  that  theories  about  negative  impacts  on  the  environ¬ 
ment  are  unfounded  as  demonstrated  by  looking  at  "any 
clearcut  or  logging  unit". 

Response:  Negative  effects  from  roads,  timber 
harvest  and  other  management  activities  have  been 
documented  in  the  Draft  and  Supplemental  Draft 
EISs.  Some  negative  effects  can  be  mitigated  through 
actions  such  as  seasonal  road  closure,  proper  engi¬ 
neering  and  maintenance  of  roads,  winter-season 
harvests,  and  maintaining  buffer  strips  near  streams. 
Some  of  the  management  direction  in  the  Draft  and 
Supplemental  Draft  EISs  addresses  mitigation  of 
effects  of  resource  management  activities,  including 
roads  and  timber  harvest;  however,  many  mitigation 
measures  would  be  better  determined  on  a  finer  scale 
by  local  managers. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  allow  for  site-specific 
flexibility  in  management  and  restoration  of 
forest  health. 

Narrative:  One  person  feels  that forest  stands  should  be 
managed  according  to  the  unique  requirements  of  their 
forest  habitat  ti/pe.  Others  feel  that  the  plan  needs  to  allow 
flexibility  in  managing  areas  for  such  site-specific  issues 
such  as  insect  arid  disease  infestations  or  fuel  load. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  contains 
objectives  and  standards  for  managing  vegetation 
structure,  stand  density,  species  composition,  patch 
size,  pattern,  and  fuel  loading  and  distribution.  This 
would  provide  for  landscape  succession/  disturbance 
patterns  and  terrestrial  source  habitats  that  are 
resilient  to  disturbances  such  as  wildfire,  insects, 
disease.  Site-specific  flexibility  is  built  into  the 
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strategy,  which  provides  broad-scale  direction  to  be 
implemented  at  the  local  level.  Guidance  is  provided 
for  "stepping  down"  the  broad-scale  information  to 
site-specific  conditions. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  establish  a  clear  policy 
against  clearcutting  in  restoring  forest  health. 

Narrative:  One  person  argues  that  clearcutting  has  a 
negative  impact  on  forest  health  by  increasing  the  risk  of 
fire,  raising  water  temperatures  and  stream  siltation,  and 
disturbing  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

Response:  Direction  in  this  EIS  is  of  a  broad  scale.  It 
neither  prescribes  nor  prohibits  specific  silvicultural 
practices  on  specific  sites.  The  desired  outcomes  are 
described  in  the  objectives  and  standards,  and  it  is  up 
to  the  local  manager  to  determine  the  appropriate 
management  activity  to  achieve  the  desired  outcome. 

Comment:  Species  habitat  requirements  should 
drive  forest  health  standards  in  the  EIS. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  objective  TS-06  is  too 
open-ended  and  general  to  evaluate  what  will  really  occur 
on  the  ground  with  respect  to  species  habitat  requirements. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  identifies  and 
maps  specific  important  habitats  with  intact  succes¬ 
sion/  disturbance  patterns.  Alternative  management 
strategies  are  described  for  these  habitats,  which 
include  aquatic  A1  and  A2  subwatersheds  and 
terrestrial  T  watersheds.  Management  activities  in 
these  areas  must  be  consistent  with  the  objectives  and 
management  intent  of  the  area. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  allow  commercial 
thinning  in  forest  reserves  under  strict  conditions. 

Response:  Although  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  would 
not  designate  forest  reserves,  they  do  identify  A1  and 
A2  aquatic  subwatersheds  and  terrestrial  T  water¬ 
sheds  where  some  management  activities  would  be 
restricted.  Commercial  thinning  would  be  allowed  in 
these  areas  as  long  as  the  activity  meets  the  manage¬ 
ment  intent  for  the  area. 


Mature  and  Old  Forest 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  set  standards  that 
would  limit  the  diameter  of  trees  logged  for  restora¬ 
tion  purposes. 


N arrative:  One  respondent  asserts  that  standards  are 
needed  to  ensure  fire-tolerant  species  and  large-diameter 
trees  are  not  removed from  forest  stands. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  focuses  on 
outcome-based  direction.  Objectives  are  provided  for 
forest  composition  and  structure,  including  increasing 
the  abundance  of  shade-intolerant  (fire-tolerant) 
species.  Standards  require  piaintaining  and/or 
restoring  large  shade-intolerant  trees  and  snags  to  be 
consistent  with  what  is  sustainable  on  the  site. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  adequately 
address  the  long-term  management  of  mature  and 
old-growth  forests. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  feel  that  a  lack  of  standards 
in  the  EIS  may  jeopardize  mature  and  old-growth  forests 
and  inadequately  protect  them  from  future  logging, 
grazing,  and  other  extractive  activities.  Alternative  4  in 
particular  is  seen  as  providing  significantly  less  protection 
for  old  growth  than  current  interim  guidelines.  Some 
people  ask for  increased  protection  for  these forest  types. 
Some feel  that  mature  and  old-growth  forests  should  not  be 
lumped  together  in  management  decisions  and  should  be 
adequately  defined  in  the  objectives  and  standards;  lumping 
old-grozvth  forests  in  with  mature  forests  is  thought  to 
seriously  weaken  the  protection  of  old-growth  forests. 

Response:  Management  options  for  late  serai  forests 
range  from  passive  protection  to  actively  securing 
them  against  wildfire,  insects,  and  disease.  In  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  use  a 
short-term  approach  that  combines  active  and  passive 
management  to  secure  scarce  habitat  where  it  exists 
and  increase  its  geographic  extent  where  it  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  landform,  climate,  biological,  and 
physical  aspects  of  the  ecosystem  with  an  overall 
objective  of  preventing  further  loss  of  these  old  forest 
conditions.  In  the  long  term,  late  serai  forests  will 
vary  across  the  landscape  as  mid  serai  forests  mature 
and  late  serai  forests  are  converted  to  early  serai 
forest  through  disturbance.  Appendix  17a  provides 
specific  guidance  to  managers  regarding  definitions 
of  old  forest. 


Comment:  Management  objectives  in  the  EIS 
should  be  tied  to  topographic/landform  variations 
that  allow  for  multi-layered  forest  structure. 

Narrative:  One  writer  asserts  that  not  all  old-growth 
should  be  managed for  single  story  structure,  but  that 
some  sites  should  be  left  unmanaged  to  retain  multi¬ 
story  structure. 
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Response:  The  Draft  EISs  and  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  state  that  all  late  serai  forests  should  not  be 
managed  for  single  story  structure.  In  general,  late 
serai  multi-story  forests  were  historically  found  in 
draws,  on  north  slopes,  toe  slopes,  or  where  there  was 
enough  moisture  to  preclude  the  frequent  low  inten¬ 
sity  wildfire  that  maintained  single-story  structure. 


Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  did  not  consider  the 
impacts  of  grazing,  road  building,  and  mining  on 
multi-story  forests. 

Response:  Broad-scale  effects  of  livestock  grazing 
and  road  building  are  disclosed  in  Chapter  4  of  both 
the  Draft  EISs  and  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Effects  of  the  alternatives  on  ranching,  mining, 
forestry-related,  and  other  jobs  are  also  disclosed  in 
Chapter  4.  Effects  of  mining  on  multi-story  forests  is 
not  a  broad-scale  issue;  and  therefore,  was  not 
addressed  in  the  EIS.  Those  effects,  as  well  as  finer- 
scale  effects  of  livestock  grazing  and  road  building 
will  be  addressed  in  finer-scale  analyses,  such  as  land 
use  plan  amendments  and  site-specific  environmen¬ 
tal  analysis. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  allow  flexibility  for 
logging  large  and  old-growth  trees. 

Narrative:  Decisions  as  to  whether  or  not  a  tree  should  be 
harvested  depend  on  the function  of  each  individual  tree, 
one  respondent  argues.  The  key  to  determining  whether  an 
individual  tree  is  functional  or  not  is  how  silvicultural 
objectives  are  defined. 

Response:  In  the  short  term  (10  years),  the  intent  of 
management  direction  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
is  to  maintain  and  prevent  loss  of  old  forest,  and  to 
actively  manage  to  promote  its  long-term 
sustainability.  Land  managers  will  strive  to  promote 
old  forest  conditions  and  protect  old  forests  from  both 
natural  and  human-caused  disturbances  (such  as 
harvest  and  wildfire)  because  old  forests  and  their 
associated  species  are  in  such  short  supply.  As  the 
amount  of  old  forest  increases  to  desired  levels 
through  time,  the  location  of  old  forest  can  change. 
The  amount  and  location  of  old  forest  varies  over  time 
(within  desired  limits)  because  some  patches  of  old 
forest  will  be  burned,  harvested,  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
turbed,  while  other  patches  of  mid-seral  forest 
mature,  developing  into  old  forest. 

In  the  long  term,  the  intent  of  management  direction 
is  to  increase  the  geographic  extent  of  certain  forest 
cover  types  and/or  structural  stages,  including  old 
forest.  The  location  of  old  forest  patches  is  not  static 
through  time;  areas  move  in  and  out  of  having  old 


forest  characteristics,  especially  in  cold  and  moist 
forest  PVGs  where  a  high  proportion  of  the  fire 
regime  consists  of  stand-replacing  fire. 

Preventing  the  loss  of  old  forest  might  include  a 
"wildland  fire  use  for  resource  benefit"  program, 
prescribed  fire  program,  removal  of  ladder  fuels  and 
smaller  competing  trees,  a  program  of  wildfire 
suppression,  and  conversion  of  some  multi-story  to 
single  story  forest. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  include  more  detailed 
mapping  to  develop  a  basis  for  old-growth 
management. 

Narrative:  One  respondent  suggests  a  mapping  exercise 
similar  to  that  conducted  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  Ecosystem 
Project,  which  used  remotely  sensed  change  and  grid-based 
field  sampling  to  classify  land  unit  according  to  their 
relative  degree  of  old-growth  structural  character,  should  be 
used  in  the  EIS. 

Response:  Data  were  not  available  to  maps  old 
forests  at  a  fine  scale  throughout  the  project  area.  In 
lieu  of  this,  the  SAG  used  satellite  imagery  to  develop 
a  model  which  predicted  amounts  of  old  forest  at  a 
broad  scale.  This  model  has  been  shown  to  be  accu¬ 
rate  at  the  broad  scale  for  which  it  was  developed. 
However,  when  applied  at  finer  scales,  the  accuracy 
is  diminished  substantially. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  address  the  dependency 
of  wildlife  on  old-growth,  and  the  selected  alterna¬ 
tive  should  identify  adequate  mature/old  forests  to 
support  dependent  species.  The  standard  directing 
development  of  mature/old  forest  structural  defini¬ 
tions  (HA-S5)  should  be  rewritten  to  include  all 
forest  structure  stages  and  their  attributes,  as  well  as 
a  scientifically  sound  definition  of  mature  and  old 
forest  structure. 

Narrative:  Many  believe  that  old-growth  forests  are  a 
vital  element  in  forest  ecosystems  and  need  to  be  preserved 
and  managed  properly for  wildlife  needs.  They  argue  that 
the  Draft  EISs  fail  to  analyze  separate  old-growth  stages 
and  may  compromise  continuing  health  for  species  requir¬ 
ing  unique  mature/old  forest  stands.  They  claim  that 
standard  HA-S5  (defining  mature  and  old  forest  structure) 
inappropriately  defers  a  fundamental  task  that  should  have 
been  performed  for  this  Draft  EIS,  and  that  the  standard 
emphasizes  mature  and  old  forest  structural  definitions  to 
the  detriment  of  total forest  management.  Some  assert  that 
none  of  the  alternatives  propose  a framework  to  protect  and 
conserve  old-growth  habitats.  They  want  all  patches  of  old 
growth  protected,  even  those  smaller  than  100  acres, 
because  of  their  value  as  wildlife  habitat. 
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Response:  Discussion  of  the  importance  of  old 
forests  to  wildlife  has  been  improved  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EISs,  using  information  from  Source 
Habitats for  Terrestrial  Vertebrates  of  Focus  in  the  Interior 
Columbia  Basin  (Wisdon  et  al.  in  press),  which  was 
completed  after  the  Draft  EISs  were  published.  In 
addition,  the  management  direction  and  intent  for 
managing  old  forests  has  been  rewritten  to  be  more 
clear  and  comprehensive.  In  the  short  term  (10 
years),  the  intent  of  management  direction  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  is  to  maintain  and  prevent 
loss  of  old  forest,  and  to  actively  manage  to  promote 
its  long-term  sustainability.  Preventing  the  loss  of 
old  forest  might  include  a  "wildland  fire  use  for 
resource  benefit"  program,  prescribed  fire  program, 
removal  of  ladder  fuels  and  smaller  competing  trees, 
a  program  of  wildfire  suppression,  and  conversion  of 
some  multi-story  to  single  story  forest.  In  the  long 
term,  the  intent  is  to  increase  the  geographic  extent  of 
certain  forest  cover  types  and/or  structural  stages, 
including  old  forest. 

The  Pacific  Northwest,  Intermountain,  and  Northern 
Regions  of  the  Forest  Service  have  developed  defini¬ 
tions  of  old  forests.  These  definitions  are  available  by 
contacting  the  project  office  in  Boise  or  Walla  Walla 
(ask  for  Appendix  17b).  An  abbreviated  set  of  defini¬ 
tions  can  be  found  in  Appendix  17a  in  Volume  2  of 
the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  and  on  the  project's 
website  (www.icbemp.gov). 

Comment:  Mature  and  old-growth  vegetation  may 
not  be  the  best  vegetation  for  all  riparian  areas,  and 
the  EIS  should  reflect  this. 

N  arrative:  Some  say  that  mid  serai  growth  is  a  more 
desirable  vegetation  scheme  to  protect  riparian  health. 
They  feel  that  AQ-S8  in  Alternative  4  unnecessarily  and 
improperly  exposes  vegetation  management  activities  in 
Riparian  Conservation  Areas  (RCAs)  to  one-size-fits-all 
direction.  These  respondents  insist  that  it  should  not  be  a 
goal  to  move  all  riparian  Zone  2a  areas  to  ' mature  and  old 
forest  conditions  'because  they  feel  that  young-  and 
intermediate-aged  stands  will  be  better  'adapted  to  natural 
disturbance  regimes'  than  mature  and  old  forest  conditions. 
Others  suggest  that  standard  A  Q-S7  regarding  leaving 
large  trees  in  RCAs  should  be  clarified. 

Response:  The  riparian  conservation  area  manage¬ 
ment  direction  in  Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  has  been  modified  from  the  Draft  EISs  to  better 
described  the  desired  outcomes,  for  example  to 
maintain  sustainable  forests  consistent  with  distur¬ 
bance  regimes  and  other  environmental  factors.  This 
would  include  mid  serai  forest  conditions  if  they  are 
outside  a  sustainable  range.  Standard  AQ-S8  is  not 
carried  forward  to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 


Specific  direction  to  leave  large  trees  in  RCAs  is  not 
included  in  either  Alternative  S2  or  S3.  However, 
both  alternatives  include  direction  to  favor  and 
promote  large  trees  and  the  intent  of  the  direction  is 
for  restoration  activities  to  occur  in  uplands  before 
riparian  areas,  in  general. 


Rangeland  Health 


Restoring  Rangeland  Health 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  adequately 
consider  the  positive  and  negative  effects  of  live¬ 
stock  grazing  on  rangeland  health. 

N  arrative:  The  majority  of  comments  submitted for 
rangeland  health  focused  on  livestock  grazing  and  its  effects 
on  range  ecosystem  processes,  including  adverse  effects  on 
composition  and  structure  and  increased  soil  temperatures 
and  soil  compaction.  Many  feel  that  this  grazing  and 
rangeland  health  interaction  is  inadequately  addressed 
within  the  Draft  EISs. 

Some  respondents  say  that  native  grasslands  are  in  need  of 
restoration  because  of  grazing  pressure;  some  seek  to 
eliminate  livestock  where  grazing  would  prevent  or  slow 
attainment  of  ecosystem  health  and  integrity,  or  to  restrict 
livestock  zuhere  substrate,  water  temperature,  and  bank 
stability  standards  are  not  met. 

Others  claim  these  damages  are  overstated,  and  that 
grazing  has  beneficial  effects  because  it  mimics  natural 
functions  and  promotes  management  objectives,  including 
wildfire  prevention  and  promotion  of  silvicultural  objec¬ 
tives.  Many  say  that  livestock  grazing  improves  habitat  for 
wildlife  such  as  deer  and  elk,  and  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  produce  more  forage  zvhile  restoring  rangeland  health. 

Response:  Historical  effects  of  livestock  grazing  on 
rangeland  health  are  discussed  in  the  Rangelands 
section  of  Chapter  2  of  the  Draft  EISs.  The  aquatics 
and  terrestrial  sections  discuss  effects  of  livestock 
grazing  on  riparian  and  aquatic  systems.  Chapter  2  of 
the  Draft  EISs  is  a  condensed  version  of  what  was 
provided  by  the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Compo¬ 
nents  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997),  where  livestock 
grazing  was  identified  as  a  major  factor  in  the  decline 
of  rangeland  and  riparian  ecosystems. 

Chapter  2  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  further 
discusses  past  livestock  grazing  effects.  Positive 
grazing  effects,  such  as  forage  conditioning  for 
wildlife,  was  not  emphasized  because  it  is  not  a 
significant  broad-scale  issue.  Direction  to  achieve 
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maintenance  or  improvement  of  healthy,  diverse 
native  rangeland,  forestland,  and  riparian/ aquatic 
ecosystems  are  provided  in  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS.  This  could  be  done  through:  adequate  cover  of 
plants,  litter,  and  biological  crusts  to  promote  infiltra¬ 
tion,  soil  moisture  storage  and  stability,  soil  surface 
conditions  that  support  infiltration,  and  moisture 
storage,  soil  and  vegetative  conditions  to  support 
establishment  of  desirable  plants  and  maintenance  of 
plant  vigor,  and  maintenance  or  improvement  of 
habitat  for  terrestrial  species.  Prescriptive  manage¬ 
ment  solutions,  such  as  the  number  of  Animal  Unit 
Months,  numbers  of  livestock,  seasons  of  use,  and 
resource  utilization  are  site-specific  decisions  that  are 
left  up  to  the  local  managers  who  have  the  knowledge 
and  local  information  and  data  to  best  meet  the 
objectives  in  the  EIS. 

Comment:  Disagreements  exist  about  how  much,  if 
any,  protection  the  selected  alternative  should 
provide  for  native  plants. 

Narrative:  Many  respondents  blame  grazing,  with 
associated  disturbances,  as  the  primary  cause  of  decline  of 
many  plant  species  throughout  the  project  area,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  upland  shrub  group.  Many  feel  that  without 
additional  actions  in  combination  with  Alternative  4, 
protection  for  native  plant  species  will  not  be  sufficient. 
These  people  believe  that  Alternatives  4  and  6  will further 
alter  habitat  conditions  through  proposed  intensive 
manipulation  and  prescribed fire  in  sage  brush  communi¬ 
ties.  A  few  think  that  Alternatives  3,  5,  and  7  will  result  in 
less favorable  habitat  conditions  due  to  the  spread  of  exotic 
species,  habitat  conversion  to  non-native  seedmgs,  grazing, 
and  changes  in  fire  regime. 

Many  individuals  are  concerned  about  seed  sources  for  the 
various  plant  species.  They  emphasize  the  importance  of 
an  alternative  that  provides  refugia  for  varied  plant 
species  within  the  region.  Many  people  hope  that  imple¬ 
mentation  will focus  on  restoration  of  species  composition 
and  not  get  "sidelined''  by  the  preferred  alternative's 
emphasis  on  restoration. 

According  to  some  respondents,  native  plant  populations 
are  not  the  final  word  in  ecosystem  ?nanagement.  They 
assert  that  even  weeds  can  be  native  plants,  and  that  the 
project  should  consider  the  effects  of  potential  weed 
management  policies  on  community  livelihoods. 

Response:  A  major  focus  of  the  EIS  is  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  restoration  of  native  plants  and  native 
plant  communities.  The  Assessment  of  Ecosystem 
Components  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997)  identified 
livestock  grazing,  and  noxious  weeds/ exotic  plant 
invasions  as  major  factors  affecting  rangeland  health 
on  federal  lands  managed  by  the  Forest  Service  and 


BLM.  Alternative  4  of  the  Draft  EIS  identified  an 
active  approach  to  address  the  grazing  and  noxious 
weed  concerns,  fixing  those  areas  presently  not  being 
properly  grazed  and  implement  grazing  systems  that 
address  biotic  and  physical  needs  of  the  ecosystem. 
Although  elimination  of  grazing  may  eliminate  the 
problem  of  improper  grazing  in  those  areas  where 
current  grazing  is  not  meeting  native  plant  needs,  it 
would  not  keep  the  noxious  weed  invasion  from 
continuing  to  take  over  vast  amounts  of  rangelands. 

In  addition,  the  increase  in  fuel  loads  subsequent  to 
the  elimination  of  grazing  would  significantly  in¬ 
crease  wildfire,  especially  in  those  areas  where 
wildfire  is  not  a  desirable  occurrence  —  such  as 
cheatgrass  ranges  or  areas  where  Wyoming  big 
sagebrush  is  not  abundant.  Further,  elimination  of 
grazing  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  purpose  and 
need  to  support  economic  and /  or  social  needs  of 
people,  cultures  and  communities,  and  provide 
sustainable  and  predictable  levels  of  products  and 
services  from  lands  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  BLM.  The  EIS  has  focused  its  direction  on 
outcomes  such  as  healthy,  diverse  native  plant 
communities.  The  direction  in  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  supports  native  plant  maintenance  through 
objectives  and  standards  in  the  base  level,  restoration, 
and  terrestrial  T  watershed  sections.  In  addition,  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  provides  protection  of  key 
aquatic  and  upland  habitats  through  the  identification 
and  management  of  A1  and  A2  aquatic 
subwatersheds,  and  T  terrestrial  watersheds.  Direction 
written  for  these  areas  emphasizes  protection  of  key 
habitats  protecting  native  plants  from  degradation. 

Comment:  Range  management  objective  (TS-012) 
is  too  vague.  'Restore'  and  'maintain'  are  too  vague. 
Reference  to  PFC  and  RMOs  would  be  better. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  has  added 
clarification  to  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of 
rangeland  health  in  the  objectives  and  standards  of 
the  base  level,  restoration,  and  terrestrial  T  water¬ 
sheds  sections.  Clarification  includes  discussions  of 
native  plants,  diversity,  cover,  fragmentation,  patch 
size,  litter,  soil  moisture  storage,  soil  stability,  infiltra¬ 
tion,  and  other  indicators  of  rangeland  health. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  acknowledge  that 
rangelands  need  fire  to  remain  healthy. 

Narrative:  Some  say  that fire  is  a  natural  part  of  healthy 
ecosystems  including  many  rangelands,  and  that  fire 
should  be  a  part  of  range  management.  Others  claim  that 
livestock  grazing  mimics  the  impacts  of  fire  with  less 
damage  to  soils,  erosion  levels,  and  riparian  areas. 
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Response:  The  EIS  recognizes  the  need  for  restoring 
historical  fire  patterns  to  the  rangeland  systems.  Fire 
is  emphasized  in  the  base  level,  restoration  and 
terrestrial  T  watersheds  sections  of  the  management 
direction.  However,  some  rangeland  areas  —  such  as 
those  dominated  by  cheatgrass,  or  Wyoming  big 
sagebrush  areas  that  are  (1)  highly  susceptible  to 
cheatgrass  or  noxious  weed  invasion  and  (2)  relatively 
scarce  in  the  subbasin  or  area  of  consideration  — 
would  be  significantly  damaged  from  fire.  Fire  as  a 
disturbance  to  these  areas  would  increase  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  undesirable  plants  or  noxious  weeds  and 
would  potentially  eliminate  the  sagebrush  component 
in  areas  where  sagebrush  is  critical  to  terrestrial 
wildlife  species,  such  as  sage  grouse.  The  Assessment 
of  Ecosystem  Components  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide 
1997)  did  not  identify  livestock  grazing  as  a  method  of 
resembling  (or  mimicking)  the  impacts  of  fire  and  did 
not  state  that  livestock  grazing  causes  less  damage  to 
soils,  erosion  levels,  and  riparian  areas  than  fire. 

Comment:  Contradictory  information  regarding 
current  and  historical  rangeland  conditions  should 
be  addressed. 

Narrative:  Some  note  a  discrepancy  between  the  project 
and  BLM  data,  noting  that  Map  2-48  in  the  Eastside  Draft 
EIS  shows  a  low  level  of  rangeland  integrity  in  the  area 
that  disagrees  with  similar  data  from  the  BLM  Internet  web 
page.  According  to  another  respondent,  the  BLM  report  is 
based  on  scientific  inventory  data  which  was  collected,  and 
LCBEMP's  information  was  a  subjective  assessment  of 
range  integrity  which  has  no  precise  definition,  no  direct 
measurement  and  no  clearly  stated  goals  or  objectives. 

Response:  A  more  refined  approach  regarding 
rangeland  integrity  was  used  in  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  to  better  portray  the  condition  of  rangelands 
in  the  project  area.  This  approach  used  a  more 
comprehensive  set  of  elements  that  reflected  range- 
land  condition.  Terrestrial  T  watersheds  and  high 
restoration  priority  subbasins  were  identified  using 
this  approach.  Inherent  in  trying  to  assess  rangeland 
integrity  over  such  a  large  area  as  the  project  area  is 
the  use  of  data  that  are  broad  in  scope. 

Site-specific  information  from  BLM  administrative 
units  may  not  be  consistent  with  the  project's  broad- 
scale  information.  Subbasin  Review  would  be  re¬ 
quired  everywhere  on  Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
administered  land  within  five  years  under  Alterna¬ 
tives  S2  and  S3,  partially  so  that  inconsistencies  in 
data  due  to  scale  differences  can  be  identified  and 
adjusted  at  the  appropriate  scale. 


Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  adequately 
address  adverse  effects  on  rangelands  from  activi¬ 
ties  other  than  livestock  grazing. 

Narrative:  Many feel  too  much  blame  for  degraded 
rangeland  health  is  directed  toward  the  rancher,  when 
other  factors  such  as  recreation  and  wild  horse  impacts 
go  unaddressed. 

Response:  Localized  effects  from  recreational  and 
wild  horse  impacts  are  evident  at  finer  scales.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  broad  scale,  these  impacts  are  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  comparison  to  the  major  factors  that  have 
affected  rangeland  health,  such  as  excessive  livestock 
grazing  pressure,  noxious  weeds,  and  urban  and 
agricultural  expansion.  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
focuses  on  broad-scale  issues  derived  from  the 
Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components  (Quigley  and 
Arbelbide  1997);  finer-scale  effects  on  rangelands  will 
be  addressed  during  finer-scale  analyses. 

Comment:  Conflicts  between  grazing  and  recre¬ 
ation  are  poorly  addressed  in  the  Draft  EISs. 

Narrative:  A  few  say  the  potential  conflicts  between 
livestock  grazing  and  recreation  are  quite  large,  citing 
birding,  plant  and  wildlife  viewing,  photography,  hiking, 
and  recreational  livestock  use  as  activities  with  potential  for 
conflict.  Others  note  that  rangelands  are  used  by  hunters 
and  fishermen,  and  they  preserve  much-desired  open  space 
for  growing  residential  communities.  One  individual  notes 
that  much  recreation  takes  place  where  grazing  is  already 
prohibited  or  restricted,  such  as  in  and  around  rivers.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  say  that  people  are  much  more 
destructive  than  livestock. 

Response:  Conflicts  between  grazing  and  recreation 
were  not  identified  as  a  major  issue  at  the  broad  scale. 
Although  potential  conflicts  could  be  high  in  particu¬ 
lar  places  between  recreation  and  livestock  grazing, 
the  solutions  to  the  conflicts  are  better  addressed  at 
the  mid-  or  fine-scale  where  specific  information  and 
solutions  can  be  used  to  resolve  the  issue. 


Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  did  not  address  effects  of 
grazing  on  wildlife,  including:  interactions  between 
domestic  and  wild  animals,  predation  by  wolves, 
effects  on  predator/prey  relations,  or  conflicts 
between  wild  horses  and  livestock. 

Narrative:  One  writer  questions  the  wisdom  of  grazing 
permits  for  cattle  trucked  over  100  miles)  in  Bear  Valley 
on  the  Lowman  Ranger  District  in  the  Boise  National 
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Forest,  near  introduced  wolves  and  the  Frank  Church 
Wilderness  A  rea.  Some  say  domestic  animals  spread 
disease  to  wildlife.  Some  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not 
address  effects  on  predator/prey  relations  involving  raptors, 
coyotes,  grouse,  turkeys,  s?nall  rodents,  and  frogs. 

Some  individuals  believe  the  proposed  direction  will  create 
problems  for  corrective  wildlife/livestock  conflict  control 
efforts.  They  claim  that  managing  for  predators  will  only 
lead  to  increased  losses  to  livestock  resources.  Some  assert 
that  the  standards  do  not  define  a  process  to  mitigate  or 
arbitrate  when  conflicts  occur. 

Some  respondents  feel  that  the  EIS  needs  to  further  address 
the  impacts  of  forage  competition  between  big  game  and 
livestock.  Some  point  out  the  negative  effects  on  forage 
from  increased  levels  of  big  game  species  in  the  project  area 
from  historical  levels.  They  believe  that  big  game  popula¬ 
tions  are far  above  the  capability  of  the  land  to  sustain  a 
healthy  population  of  these  species.  Conversely,  others 
view  the  decline  in  forage  availability  relative  to  the  high 
levels  of  grazing  by  domesticated  species  on  Forest  Service- 
and  BLM-administered  lands. 

Response:  Livestock/ big  game  interactions  were 
addressed  in  Chapter  2  of  the  Draft  EISs.  Wildlife/ 
livestock  conflicts  and  issues  are  more  appropriately 
resolved  at  the  mid-  or  fine-scale  because  the  solu¬ 
tions  are  best  served  through  collaborative  efforts 
among  local  entities,  including  ranchers,  state  fish  and 
game  agencies,  the  general  public,  and  local  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  managers.  Collaboration  on  such 
matters  is  strongly  emphasized  throughout  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
includes  an  objective  in  the  Base  Level  Direction 
section  in  Chapter  3  regarding  the  interaction  of 
domestic  and  bighorn  sheep  on  federal  lands.  In 
general,  the  domestic  sheep/ bighorn  sheep  disease 
issue  is  addressed  by  existing  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
policy  that  pursues  minimizing  such  interactions. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  include  reserves  that 
prohibit  grazing  in  all  degraded  areas. 

Response:  The  Draft  EISs  presented  one  alternative 
which  essentially  would  prohibit  grazing  in  reserve 
areas  (Alternative  7).  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
alternatives  are  outcome-based  and  do  not  prescribe 
or  limit  uses  to  meet  those  management  outcomes. 
Those  decisions  are  left  up  to  the  local  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice/ BLM  managers.  In  general,  if  the  intent,  objec¬ 
tives,  and  standards  can  be  met  with  livestock 
grazing  or  other  uses,  then  the  use  may  continue;  but 
if  they  cannot  be  met  with  the  use,  then  it  would  be 


eliminated  or  modified  through  appropriate  proce¬ 
dures.  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  has  management 
direction  that  prioritizes  the  need  to  address  livestock 
grazing  management  if  it  is  a  factor  causing  an  area 
to  function  at  risk.  Information  from  the  Assessment 
of  Ecosystem  Components  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide 
1997)  did  not  indicate  at  the  broad  scale  that  grazing 
would  have  to  be  eliminated  from  degraded  areas  to 
meet  objectives. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  explain  criteria  for  range 
management  emphases. 

Narrative:  Some  believe  that  more  rangelands  should  be 
put  in  the  "conserve"  category.  Some  attack  the  categories 
themselves,  such  as  Produce/Conserve,  saying  these 
categories  are  broad  or  meaningless,  or  that  the  placing  of 
certain  rangelands  into  certain  categories  seems  arbitrary. 

Response:  The  management  categories  addressed  in 
the  Draft  EIS  have  been  dropped,  and  a  revised 
strategy  involving  direction  for  base  level,  restoration, 
aquatic  A1  and  A2  subwatersheds,  and  terrestrial  T 
watersheds  is  described  in  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS.  Additional  descriptions  have  also  been  added  to 
clarify  management  intent  in  areas  with  a  conserva¬ 
tion  emphasis  vs.  a  restoration  emphasis. 

Using  Science  to  Manage 
Rangeland  Health 

See  also  Use  of  Science 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  properly  use 
available  information  when  formulating  alterna¬ 
tives  or  standards  or  when  determining  their  effects. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  issues  and  stan¬ 
dards  regarding  rangelands  in  particular  are  misleading 
because  ofmcomplete  or  invalid  information.  They  cite  as 
an  example  page  2-90,  paragraph  7  of  the  Eastside  Draft 
EIS,  "Slow  to  recover  rangelands  are  either  dominated  by 
cheatgrass  or  noxious  weeds  they  feel  that  neither  the 
Draft  EIS  nor  the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components 
(Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997)  supports  this  conclusion. 
Another  example  cited  is  page  2-91  of  the  Eastside  Draft 
EIS,  where  the  text  states  that  dry  grasslands  make  up  four 
percent  of  the  project  area,  reduced from  nine  percent 
historically;  the  maps  on  the  follozving  pages  indicate  that 
this  decline  is  not  due  to  conversion  to  another  type,  but 
that  these  areas  no  longer  exist  as  rangeland,  or  perhaps 
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they  are  no  longer federally  owned.  The  respondents  feel 
that  Maps  2-9  (Eastside  Draft  EIS  Forest  Potential 
Vegetation  Groups-Historical)  and  2-10  (Eastside  Draft 
EIS  Forest  Potential  Vegetation  Groups-Current)  do  not 
show  an  expansion  of  forest  into  these  areas  and  they 
request  information  on  the  cause  of  this  change  in  the 
extent  of  dry  grassland.  Other  examples  allege  that 
scientific  data  are  being  directly  contradicted. 

Response:  Because  administrative  units  used  many 
different  methods  and  techniques  for  data  gathering 
that  rendered  the  data  inconsistent  and  impractical  to 
aggregate  across  the  basin,  the  Science  Integration 
Team  and  EIS  Team  were  not  able  to  use  fine-scale 
information.  The  EIS  Team  considered  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  findings  of  the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem 
Components  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997),  which 
addressed  all  lands  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin, 
regardless  of  ownership.  Management  direction  in 
the  EIS  only  applies  to  Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
administered  lands. 

Some  vegetation  groups,  such  as  dry  grasslands,  have 
changed  significantly  at  the  broad  scale  from  histori¬ 
cal  conditions  primarily  because  of  conversion  to 
agriculture  and  secondarily  because  of  exotic  undesir¬ 
able  plant  invasion,  excessive  livestock  grazing 
pressure,  and  tree  or  shrub  invasion  The  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Draft  EIS  describes  the  outcomes  that  are  desired 
for  a  healthy  rangeland  ecosystem.  It  incorporated 
the  concepts  of  BLM's  Healthy  Rangelands  Standards 
and  Guidelines  and  has  modified  alternatives  to  be 
consistent  with  those  concepts.  The  Assessment  of 
Ecosystem  Components  identified  that  improper 
grazing  of  native  rangelands,  especially  dry 
shrublands,  has  been  detrimental  during  significant 
drought  conditions  when  native  plants  are  highly 
susceptible  to  degradation. 

Comment:  Grazing  should  be  prohibited  or  greatly 
curtailed  on  all  public  lands. 

Response:  This  proposal  is  not  consistent  with  the 
Purpose  and  Need  for  the  proposed  action  or  the 
findings  in  the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components. 
Alternative  7,  which  proposed  significant  decreases  in 
livestock  grazing  across  the  project  area,  was  de¬ 
scribed  and  analyzed  in  the  Draft  EISs. 

Comment:  A  capability  and  suitability  analysis  of 
all  public  lands  for  livestock  grazing  should  be 
included  in  the  EIS.  Both  suitability  and  capability 
should  be  established  before  livestock  use  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  authorized. 


Response:  Suitability  for  livestock  grazing  on  BLM- 
and  Forest  Service-administered  lands  and  the  proper 
stocking  levels  for  those  suitable  lands  are  determined 
through  the  land  use  planning  process  for  each 
national  forest  and  BLM  resource  area.  It  is  outside 
the  scope  of  the  ICBEMP  to  revisit  these  decisions. 

Comment:  The  conclusiomon  page  2-89  paragraph  1 
of  the  UCRB  Draft  EIS  is  misleading  and  inaccurate. 
Ranchers  have  made  adjustments  when  necessary, 
and  improvement  in  allotments  has  been  evi¬ 
denced.  The  Draft  EIS  makes  no  mention  of  the 
improvements  to  allotments  made  by  ranchers  and 
federal  agencies. 

Response:  Discussion  of  improvements  in  grazing 
and  successful  restoration  efforts  in  some  riparian 
areas  is  provided  in  UCRB  Draft  EIS  Chapter  2,  pages 
122-124.  Improved  rangeland  riparian  conditions  in 
the  Big  Cotton  Creek  watersheds  on  the  Sawtooth 
National  Forest  in  Idaho  are  featured  on  page  2-123. 
However,  additional  improvements  continue  to  be 
needed  in  order  to  provide  for  a  balance  between  the 
levels  of  use  on  Forest  Service-  and  BLM-adminis- 
tered  lands  and  resource  protection  of  the  resources 
over  the  long  term.  Both  the  Draft  EISs  and  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  contain  a  section  in  the 
Introduction  to  Chapter  2  discussing  the  Positive 
Ecological  Trends  evident  in  the  project  area. 

Comment:  Additional  information  and  clarification 
are  needed  for  dry  grass  and  dry  shrublands. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  dispute  the  rationale for 
Objective  TS-015  in  the  Draft  EISs,  which  states:  "Dry 
grasslands,  dry  shrublands,  and  cool  shrublands  are  highly 
departed  in  frequency  and  composition  from  historical 
levels  and  conditions, "  which  they  feel  is  contradicted  by 
BLM  ecological  status  data  shown  on  its  Internet  web  page. 
They  say  that  evidence  is  doubtful  to  support  the  statement 
in  the  Draft  EISs  that  "areas  with  native  large  bunch- 
grasses  with  sagebrush  overstories  would  not  be  common 
across  the  planning  area  under  Alternatives  3  through  7, 
but  would  be  much  more  apparent  than  under  Alternatives 
1  and  2. " 

Some  people  feel  that  the  section  on  the  dry  grass  potential 
vegetation  group  is  too  general,  diminishing  the  focus  of 
thousands  of  unique  microsites. 

Response:  Dry  grasslands  and  dry  shrublands  are 
described  in  Chapter  2  of  the  Draft  and  Supplemental 
EISs.  Their  geographical  extent  is  significantly 
smaller  than  it  was  historically.  This  is  predominantly 
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due  to  agricultural  and  urban  expansion  but  also  due 
to  noxious  weed  and  exotic  plant  invasion.  The  BLM 
website  discusses  only  the  conditions  on  public  land 
administered  by  the  BLM,  whereas  the  data  used  in 
the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components  (Quigley  and 
Arbelbide  1997)  were  based  on  all  lands  within  the 
assessment  area. 

Chapter  2  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  presents 
clarification  and  expanded  information  on  the  dry 
grass  and  dry  shrub  potential  vegetation  groups. 
Additional  base  level  and  restoration  direction 
specific  to  dry  grasslands  and  dry  shrublands  is 
presented  in  Chapter  3. 

Comment:  The  relationship  between  livestock 
grazing  and  western  juniper  should  be  clarified  and 
corrected  in  the  EIS. 


does  not  advocate  the  elimination  of  juniper  on  sites 
where  fire  did  not  occur  naturally  very  often. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  clarify  the  classification 
of  juniper  as  a  shrub  and  should  correct  the  costs  of 
juniper  control. 

Narrative:  An  individual  was  concerned  about  the 
wording  on  page  2-98,  paragraph  5  of  the  Eastside  Draft 
EIS,  where  juniper  is  classified  as  a  shrub.  This  respon¬ 
dent  also  questions  the figures  shown  for  range  improve¬ 
ment  in  Alternatives  1  and 2,  which  are  thought  to  be  very 
low.  It  is  pointed  out  that  using  data  published  in  BLM 
facts  and  conservative  costs  for  various  range  improve¬ 
ment  projects  such  as  juniper  control,  pipelines  and fences, 
the  range  cost  for  a  typical  year  has  been  $350, 000- 
400,000,  which  is  said  to  be  approximately  double  the 
$168,000  shown  on  the  table. 


Narrative:  Some  people  feel  that  the  EIS  should  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  livestock  and  over-grazing  have  increased  juniper 
encroachment,  especially  in  dry  areas.  Others  question  the 
connects  between  over-grazing  and  juniper  expansion, 
and  ask  if  fire  exclusion  has  been  considered  as  a factor. 
Some feel  that  juniper  is  a  native  species  that  establishes 
ecosystems  and  provides  habitat for  native  wildlife.  Many 
fear  that  removing  juniper from  rangelands  will  only 
increase  the  amount  of  noxious  weeds  already  present. 

Response:  The  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components 

(Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997)  identifies  impacts  of 
livestock  grazing,  climate,  and  fire  suppression  on 
juniper  encroachment.  Historically,  improper  graz¬ 
ing,  reduction  of  fine  fuels  to  burn,  active  fire  sup¬ 
pression  policies,  and  a  reduction  in  the  understories 
of  grasses  and  forbs,  which  compete  with  juniper 
seedlings,  have  played  a  major  role  in  juniper  en¬ 
croachment.  Management  direction  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS  is  focused  on  outcomes  that  require 
livestock  grazing  strategies  to  protect  native  plant 
health,  provide  litter,  support  infiltration  and  other 
indicators  of  rangeland  health. 

Reduction  in  juniper  within  those  areas  where  juniper 
has  encroached  upon  sagebrush  and  grassland 
communities  because  of  the  lack  of  fire  and/or 
improper  grazing  is  one  of  the  methods  suggested  to 
improve  rangeland  health.  Noxious  weed  control 
efforts  along  with  necessary  reestablishment  of  native 
plant  understory  species  is  another  method.  The 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  contains  a  more  in-depth 
discussion  on  the  sequential  activities  that  may  be 
needed  to  control  noxious  weeds  and  to  rehabilitate 
those  areas  that  would  not  come  back  naturally  as  a 
result  of  juniper  control.  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 


Response:  The  text  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  has 
been  modified  to  clarify  that  juniper  is  a  tree  and  not  a 
shrub.  The  activity  level  tables  have  not  been  carried 
forward  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS;  however, 
revised  cost  levels  have  been  factored  in  while 
developing  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  make  incorrect  state¬ 
ments  about  grazing. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  say  the  Draft  EISs  incor¬ 
rectly  state  that  excessive  grazing  has  caused  ecosystem 
degradation,  and  that  grazing  has  contributed  to  runoff  and 
erosion  by  causing  a  decline  in  under  story  vegetation.  One 
person  says  that  medusahead  was  incorrectly  identified  in 
the  Draft  EISs  as  flammable  a7id  therefore  calls  into 
question  statements  about  livestock,  weeds,  and  fire.  Some 
challenge  the  documents'  identification  of  numerous  plants 
as  noxious  exotics. 

Response:  The  EIS  is  based  on  findings  in  the  Assess- 
7nent  of  Ecosystem  Components  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide 
1997),  which  documents  impacts  of  excessive  live¬ 
stock  grazing  on  rangelands.  Medusahead  is  highly 
flammable  when  it  is  dried  and  cured  out  in  the  late 
summer.  The  identification  of  noxious  weeds  is 
consistent  with  the  states'  (within  the  interior  Colum¬ 
bia  River  Basin)  definitions  and  noxious  weed  lists  for 
the  project  area.  Cheatgrass,  for  example,  was  not 
identified  as  a  noxious  weed  in  any  of  the  states  so  it 
was  not  considered  a  noxious  weed.  However,  it  is 
considered  undesirable  because  of  its  invasive  nature, 
short  life  cycle,  and  high  flammability,  which  changes 
fire  patterns  in  native  sagebrush  communities. 
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Comment:  The  EIS  should  address  the  effects  of 
drought  on  all  rangeland  systems  and  plant  types, 
using  data  and  science  appropriate  to  local  conditions. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  point  to  standard  TS-S23, 
addressing  effects  of  drought  only  on  dry  shrublands,  which 
they  feel  is  inadequate  because  they  believe  all  ecosystems 
are  susceptible  to  drought  and  are  subject  to  its  adverse 
effects.  Others  feel  that  standards  to  protect  dry 
shrublands  from  damage  the  year  after  drought  are  inad¬ 
equate  because  the  timing  of  the  precipitation,  rather  than 
the  amount,  is  more  critical  in  growing  vegetation.  They 
believe  that  the  Draft  EISs  fail  to  show  that  dry  range 
systems  recover  more  slowly  than  wetter  systems,  or  that 
these  lands  are  dominated  by  noxious  weeds. 

Some  respondents  note  an  assumption  that  grazing  would 
be  limited  during  droughts  throughout  the  plannitig  area, 
yet  the  standard  limits  grazing  only  in  one  plant  type. 

They  feel  that  this  is  inconsistent  and  undermines  the 
grazing  effects  analysis. 

Response:  Standard  T5-S23  was  not  carried  forward 
to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  The  management 
direction  now  requires  outcome-based  conditions  that 
establish  indicators  such  as  vegetative  cover,  plant 
litter,  infiltration,  soil  stability,  and  soil  moisture 
storage.  These  indicators  are  required  on  all  range- 
lands  including  dry  shrublands  and  are  pertinent  for 
drought  and  non-drought  periods.  This  direction  is 
found  in  the  Base  Level  and  Restoration  Management 
sections  of  Chapter  3. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  clarify  the  statement 
that,  unlike  wildlife  species,  livestock  tend  to  stay 
in  one  place. 

Narrative:  Some  people  take  issue  with  the  statement  in 
the  Draft  EISs  (UCRB  page  2-87)  that,  unlike  wildlife 
species,  livestock  do  not  migrate  but  tend  to  stay  in  one 
place  as  long  as  they  have  food,  water,  and  other  needs. 

They  feel  that  this  statement  is  unscientifically  broad  and 
ask  "if  it  were  true,  why  has  there  been  a  need  for  drift 
fences  throughout  the  history  of  livestock  grazing?" 

Response:  In  general,  livestock  do  stay  in  one  place 
in  comparison  to  wildlife,  as  long  as  they  have  food, 
water,  and  other  needs  met.  But  "staying  in  one 
place"  must  be  considered  more  figuratively  than 
literally.  Livestock  will  wander  within  a  given  area 
and  therefore  fencing  is  needed  to  keep  them  con¬ 
fined.  Wildlife,  on  the  other  hand,  will  cover  vast 
expanses  of  land  to  meet  their  needs;  this  disperses 
their  impact  on  the  landscape. 


Comment:  The  statement  "Only  a  few  tree  species 
including  juniper  and  lodgepole  pine  and  ponde- 
rosa  pine  are  native  to  grasslands"  (Eastside  Draft 
EIS,  Summary,  page  5)  is  false  and  needs  to  be 
rewritten.  This  list  does  not  include  all  the  conifers, 
let  alone  the  deciduous  species. 

Response:  The  Summary  is  intended  only  to  give  the 
reader  a  fcasic  overview  of  the  information  presented 
in  the  Draft  EISs.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
affected  environment  in  relationship  to  rangeland  can 
be  found  in  Chapter  2. 

The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  changes  the  statement  to 
read  "The  dry  grass  PVG  includes  primarily  native 
grasslands,  with  lesser  amounts  of  woodlands  (domi¬ 
nated  by  conifers  such  as  ponderosa  pine  and 
douglas-fir...").  These  are  intended  only  to  provide 
examples,  not  an  exhaustive  list  of  species.  For 
complete  lists  of  species,  see  the  Integrated  Scientific 
Assessment  (Quigley,  Haynes,  and  Graham  1996.) 

Comment:  Paragraph  5  (Eastside  Draft  EIS,  Sum¬ 
mary,  page  5)  which  addresses  agricultural  and 
urban  areas,  should  be  removed  or  rewritten  be¬ 
cause  these  areas  are  not  part  of  the  project. 

Response:  The  information  presented  in  this  section 
is  given  so  the  reader  will  have  a  basic  understanding 
of  the  current  state  of  resource  conditions  and  the 
challenges  faced  by  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  in 
managing  the  lands  they  administer.  The  Draft  and 
Supplemental  Draft  EISs  clearly  state  that  "Agricul¬ 
tural,  urban... potential  vegetation  groups  are  not 
discussed  in  detail  in  this  EIS  because  they  are  less 
related  to  or  form  extremely  small  components  of 
Forest  Service-  or  BLM-administered  lands  in  the 
project  area...."  However,  conversion  of  rangeland 
PVGs  into  agricultural  and  urban  areas,  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  those  areas,  have  implications  for  rangeland 
habitats  on  Forest  Service-  or  BLM-administered 
lands.  While  the  direction  in  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  is  applicable  only  to  Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
administered  lands,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  requires  federal  agencies  to  consider  the 
cumulative  effects  from  all  lands  in  their  analysis. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  address  available 
grazing  acreage,  including  the  potential  for  longer 
lasting  and  larger  acreage  of  forage  under  forest 
canopy. 
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Response:  The  focus  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  is 
not  to  prescribe  fine-scale  decisions,  such  as  livestock 
grazing  acreage,  but  to  protect  those  areas  of  native 
rangeland  plant  communities  that  are  relatively  intact 
(see  the  terrestrial  T  direction  in  Chapter  3).  For 
example,  the  amount  of  dry  shrublands  (such  as, 
Wyoming  sagebrush  plant  communities  which  are 
adapted  to  very  dry  areas)  are  relatively  intact.  These 
areas  contain  a  full  expression  of  the  diverse  native 
plants  that  make  up  the  historical  plant  community, 
which  is  rare  in  the  project  area;  many  other  sites  have 
been  degraded  and  dominated  by  exotic  plants,  such 
as  cheatgrass,  or  are  well  below  acceptable  conditions. 


Aquatic  Health 


Restoring  Aquatic  Health 

Comment:  The  Draft  EIS  alternatives  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  adequate  protection  and  restoration  of 
riparian  and  aquatic  health. 

Narrative:  Many  respondents  believe  that  riparian  areas 
have  not  been  given  enough  protection  in  the  preferred 
alternative.  Many  respofises  ask  that  the  project  "restore 
and  rehabilitate"  rivers  and  streams  damaged  by  past 
logging,  mining,  grazing,  and  road  activities.  Some  people 
believe  that  the  preferred  alternative  does  not  establish  clear 
standards  for  lands,  permits,  facilities,  and  management 
activities  to  guarantee  protection  for  aquatic  and  riparian 
resources.  Some  feel  that  the  selected  alternative  needs  to 
go  beyond  proper functioning  condition  (PFC),  that  time 
frames  should  be  identified,  and  that  activities  should  be 
restricted  in  areas  that  do  not  attain  PFC. 

Response:  The  intent  of  the  aquatic-riparian-hydro¬ 
logic  management  strategy  is  to  maintain  or  restore 
conditions  on  Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered 
lands.  Riparian  management  direction  for  Alterna¬ 
tives  S2  and  S3  require  new  activities  and  ongoing 
activities  to  comply  with  this  intent.  In  addition, 
specific  subbasins  and  aquatic  A2  subwatersheds  are 
prioritized  for  restoration. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EIS  alternatives  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  adequate  protection  and  restoration  of 
watershed  health. 

Narrative:  Many  comments  address  the  need  to  restore/ 
rehabilitate  damaged  watersheds  (caused  by  roads,  mining, 
l°8gin8'  grazing)  as  Hie  top  priority.  One  response  states 


that  the  elements  of  restoration  activities  were  poorly 
described,  making  it  difficult  to  estimate  costs  of  restoration 
activities.  Another  respondent  requests  an  explanation  of 
watershed  restoration  management  activities  so  the  reader 
can  understand  what  activities  will  result  from  the  deci¬ 
sions  following  this  EIS. 

Another  respondent  requests  that  the  riparian  management 
objectives  (RMOs)  and  standards  in  the  EIS  ensure  that 
the  protection  and  rate  of  recovery  of aquatic  and  riparian 
areas  are  greater  than  currently  required  by  existing  land 
use  plans  or  interim  management  direction  pursuant  to 
PA  CPISH  or  INFISH.  This  respondent  feels  that  the  EIS 
should  be  clear  that  all  activities  occurring  or  proposed  to 
occur  in  riparian  areas  cannot  prevent  the  attainment  of 
RMOs  in  order  to  ensure  a  recovery  rate  in  these  fragile 
areas  that  is  near  the  'natural  state  of  recovery. ' 

Response:  In  this  Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  integrated 
restoration  priorities,  which  includes  aquatic  and 
water  quality  resources  and  important  aquatic 
conservation/ restoration  areas  (A1  and  A2 
subwatersheds)  are  identified  in  Alternatives  S2  and 
S3.  Aquatic  restoration  direction  has  been  revised  to 
address  strategic  concepts  and  broad-scale  issues. 

The  intent  of  the  aquatic-riparian-hydrologic  manage¬ 
ment  strategy  is  to  maintain  or  restore  conditions  on 
Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands.  Ripar¬ 
ian  management  direction  for  Alternatives  S2  and  S3 
require  new  activities  and  ongoing  activities  to 
comply  with  this  intent. 

Watershed  condition  indicators  (WCIs)  are  used  in 
Alternatives  S2  and  S3  instead  of  riparian  manage¬ 
ment  objectives  (RMOs).  WCIs  are  an  integrated  suite 
of  upland,  riparian,  and  instream  variables  used  to 
establish  a  baseline  of  current  watershed  condition, 
assess  effectiveness  of  the  strategy,  and  guide  man¬ 
agement  activities. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  consider  the  effects  of 
sediment  on  aquatic  health,  without  blaming 
logging,  grazing,  or  recreation  for  erosion/sedimen¬ 
tation  that  is  naturally  caused. 

N arrative:  There  is  disagreement  about  how  much 
sediment  is  natural  or  tolerable.  Some  respondents  claim 
that  standards  AQ-S4,  AQ-S12,  AQ-S16,  and AQ-S45, 
dealing  with  sediment,  are  unclear  and  should  be  reexam¬ 
ined.  One  respondent  believes  that  A  Q-S4  is  not  scientifi¬ 
cally  supportable,  and  that  exceeding  the  threshold  has  not 
been  shown  to  produce  measurable  instream  effects  in  the 
project  area.  Others  view  sedimentation  in  streams  as 
natural,  even  for  areas  with  no  grazing,  togging,  or  roads, 
and  suggest  that  fish  can  tolerate  a  great  deal  more  than 
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scientists  claim.  (See  also  Road  Construction 
and  Maintenance.^ 

Response:  Recognition  of  the  relationships  between 
current  conditions  of  erosion  and  sedimentation  and 
past  management  or  land  use  practices  is  helpful  in 
understanding  the  nature  and  scope  of  problems  and 
possible  solutions.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  erosion 
and  movement  of  sediments  are  natural  geologic 
processes,  but  their  amounts  and  frequency  have  been 
substantially  affected  by  human  activities,  including 
logging,  grazing,  and  recreation.  Effects  of  high 
sediments  and  turbidity  on  water  quality,  channel 
conditions,  riparian  health,  and  fish  habitats  are 
analyzed  in  the  EIS.  This  information  is  incorporated 
by  reference,  and  further  elaborated,  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS. 


Comment:  The  term  'degradation  of  riparian' 
should  be  clearly  defined. 

Narrative:  A  respondent  notes  that  in  paragraph  4 , 
page  2-5,  of  the  Eastside  Draft  EIS,  the  term  "degradation 
of  riparian  "  is  broadly  used  to  describe  those  changes  in 
riparian  areas  resulting  from  geologic  progression,  ecologi¬ 
cal  succession  or  regression,  and  short-term  and  long-term 
disturbances  whether  they  are  natural  humans-caused.  The 
respondent  feels  that  degradation  is  a  misnomer  and  should 
be  removed  from  the  text  or  limited  to  those  circumstances 
where  it  is  accurate. 

Response:  The  definition  of  "degrade"  has  been 
added  to  the  glossary  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

It  is  defined  as:  Degrade  (habitats)  -  Measurably 
change  a  feature  at  a  defined  scale  in  a  way  that: 
further  reduces  habitat  quality/  where  existing 
conditions  meet  or  are  worse  than  the  objective; 
reduces  habitat  quality,  where  existing  conditions  are 
better  than  the  objective. 

Comment:  Aquatic  and  riparian  health  should  be 
clearly  defined. 

Narrative:  Many  respondents  question  the  scientific 
validity  of  the  methods  used  to  assess  aquatic  health.  They 
complain  that  standards  and  objectives  are  based  on  broad 
data  that  ignore  site-specific  circumstances.  One 
respondent  feels  that  meeting  the  fine  sediment  RMOs  is 
not  enough  to  be  considered  'healthy',  and  that  there  must 
be  a  plan,  as  in  A  Q-S4,  to  relate  fine  sediment  levels  to 
natural  levels. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  has  added 
clarification  to  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of 
aquatic  and  riparian  health  in  the  objectives  and 


standards  for  base  level,  restoration,  and  aquatic  A1 
and  A2  subwatershed  management  direction.  Clarifi¬ 
cation  includes  discussions  on  fish  populations, 
maintenance  of  habitat,  soil  stability,  infiltration,  and 
other  indicators  of  aquatic  and  riparian  health.  A 
definition  of  aquatic-riparian  health  has  been  added 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Aquatic-Riparian-Hydrogic 
Component  section  of  Chapter  2. 

Comment:  The  terms  'restore'  and  'maintain' 
regarding  RCA  management  should  be  clearly 
defined  (for  example,  standard  AQ-S56). 

Response:  Management  direction  in  the  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Draft  EIS  was  rewritten  to  clarify  the  intent. 
Expanded  discussion  on  RCA  delineation  and  man¬ 
agement  can  be  found  in  Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Draft  EIS. 


Comment:  Private  lands,  watershed  councils,  and 
local  comprehensive  plans  are  already  taking  a 
multi-agency  multi-owner  approach  to  aquatic 
conservation,  and  these  should  be  more  closely 
examined  in  the  EIS. 

Response:  The  Aquatic  Staff  of  the  Science  Integra¬ 
tion  Team  prepared  a  section  in  the  Assessment  of 
Ecosystem  Components  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997) 
which  includes  a  review  of  15  aquatic  conservation 
strategies  or  assessments  that  had  been  completed 
between  1991  and  1995.  The  team  noted  that  in 
general  all  strategies  were  based  on  similar  concepts, 
identified  the  same  suite  of  factors  and  processes  as 
concerns,  and  proposed  mitigation  that  included 
essentially  the  same  suite  of  planning  and  protective 
measures.  The  differences  lay  primarily  in  the 
specifics  of  what  was  recommended,  the  implementa¬ 
tion  strategy,  and  the  approach. 

An  aquatic  conservation  strategy  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  development  of  the  alternatives. 
Direction  in  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  is  broken  down 
into:  the  step-down  process,  which  explains  how  to 
apply  the  broad-scale  direction  and  information  at 
finer  scales;  base  level  management  direction,  which 
is  an  integrated  approach  to  resource  management 
with  an  acceptable  level  of  risk  to  resources  across  the 
planning  area;  restoration  direction,  which  is  an 
integrated  approach  to  restoring  degraded  ecosys¬ 
tems;  and  specific  objectives,  standards,  and  guide¬ 
lines  for  aquatic  A2  and  A1  subwatersheds  and 
terrestrial  T  watersheds  (see  Chapter  3  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS).  Much  of  this  direction  is  consistent 
with  local  comprehensive  plans. 
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Comment:  The  project  should  coordinate  with 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Snake  River 
Recovery  Plan. 

Response:  The  project  staff  has  met  and  discussed 
the  draft  Snake  River  Salmon  Recovery  Plan  with  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  and  have  been  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  throughout  the  development  of  the  EIS.  The 
project  is  designed  to  address  resource  problems  at 
the  broad  scale.  One  of  the  strategies  embedded  in 
the  project  is  a  long-term  aquatic  strategy  that  will 
replace  the  interim  management  strategies  of 
PACFISH  and  INFISH.  The  Draft  EIS  and  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS  include  several  points  for  interface 
with  the  adaptive  management  approach  of  the  Snake 
River  Salmon  Recovery  Plan.  Most  notably,  these 
include  the  Subbasin  Review  and  Ecosystem  Analysis 
at  the  Watershed  Scale  standards  and  objectives  in 
Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  recognize  that  riparian 
areas  have  a  high  frequency  of  invasion  by  non¬ 
native  flora  and  fauna. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  say  that  the  EIS  should 
acknowledge  that  many  lands  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
have  experienced  major  invasion  by  exotic  species  in 
riparian  areas. 

Response:  The  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components 

(Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997)  stated  that  exotic  plant 
invasion  is  a  factor  in  the  decline  of  riparian  area 
extent  and  diversity  from  historical  to  current.  This 
trend  is  documented  in  Chapter  2  of  the  Assessment  of 
Ecosystem  Components  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997)  in 
the  section  that  discusses  riparian  area  condition  and 
trend.  This  information  is  reflected  in  the  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Draft  EIS  in  Chapter  2  (Current  Conditions  and 
Trends  of  Riparian  Areas  and  Wetlands,  and  Factors 
of  Influence/ Noxious  Weeds)  and  in  Chapter  3 
through  objectives  and  standards  on  noxious  weeds 
and  aquatic-riparian  restoration. 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  include 
standard  RM-S2,  which  restricts  activities  that  affect 
riparian  health. 

Response:  Although  standard  RM-S2  is  not  brought 
forward  to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  unchanged,  a 
similar  standard  for  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  is  located 
in  the  Base  Level  section  of  the  management  direction 
in  Chapter  3. 


Water  Quality  and  Quantity 

Comment:  The  Draft  EIS  alternatives  do  not  ad¬ 
equately  protect  water  quality  or  address  watershed 
management  issues  such  as  water  quality,  water 
yield,  restoration,  and  aquatic  habitat  quality. 

Narrative:  Many  people  believe  the following  to  be 
significant  sources  of  water  pollution:  non-point  source 
runoff  from  farm  fields;  waste from  dairy  operations; 
inadequately  treated  waste  from  sewage  plants;  logging; 
livestock  grazing;  and  drainage  from  highways  and  dams. 
They  feel  that  buffer  zones  should  be  enforced  to  keep  these 
activities  at  a  distance  from  riparian  areas. 

Some  respondents  want  a  minimum  standard  to  be  'to 
satisfy  the  Clean  Water  Act. '  Many feel  that  the  project 
does  not  keep  water  clean,  and  that  an  overall  regional 
concept  to  protect  water  quality  is  lacking. 

Others  point  to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward 
protecting  water  quality  and  to  new  techniques  being  used 
to  ensure  protection.  Some  feel  that  stream  temperature 
standards  in  the  Draft  EISs  are  neither  realistic  nor 
attainable,  because  they  believe  the  standards  are  based  on 
ideal  conditions  for  particular  cold  water  species  offish. 
They  believe  these  fish  can  tolerate  higher  temperatures  and 
still  be  productive. 

Several  responses  address  mining  as  a  contributor  to 
contaminated  water.  They  state  that  mining  waste  should 
be  cleaned  up  and  prevented frotn  entering  riparian  or 
underground  water  supplies. 

Many  people  believe  that  clear  and  meaningful  require¬ 
ments  (standards)  for  water  management  issues  are  lacking 
in  the  Draft  EISs.  Several  people  contend  that  universal 
aquatic  management  standards  should  not  be  applied  across 
the  landscape,  because  they  believe  such  standards  often  are 
too  broad  and  vague  and  do  not  allow  for  on-the-ground 
adjustments  to  local  conditions  and  multiple-use  goals. 
Some  people feel  that  ??tany  of  the  water  quality  related 
standards  are  too  restrictive. 

Response:  The  management  direction  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS  applies  only  to  lands  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM.  Additional  manage¬ 
ment  direction  for  water  quality  is  provided  through 
continued  application  of  the  303(d)  protocol.  The 
direction  requires  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  to 
restore  water  quality  limited  waterbodies  within  their 
jurisdiction  to  provide  for  beneficial  use  attainment, 
and  to  protect  and  maintain  water  quality  where 
standards  are  currently  being  met  or  surpassed.  The 
proposed  water  quality  management  direction  is 
consistent  with  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
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Comment:  Requiring  all  management  activities  to 
improve  water  quality  (as  in  standard  AQ-S53)  will 
conflict  with  other  management  goals. 

Response:  The  management  direction  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS  emphasizes  that  water  quality  will 
be  restored  where  water  quality  is  threatened  or 
water  quality  is  limited  (that  is,  the  303 [d]  list).  In 
addition,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  BLM  and  Forest 
Service  to  protect  and  maintain  water  quality  in 
waterbodies  that  fully  support  their  designated  and 
existing  beneficial  uses.  When  management  activities 
are  proposed  within  watersheds  containing  303(d) 
listed  waterbodies,  the  303(d)  protocol  ensures 
restoration  of  water  quality  while  allowing  continua¬ 
tion  of  activities. 


Comment:  The  Draft  EIS  alternatives  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  protection  of  ground  water  for  private  and 
municipal  drinking  supplies. 

Response:  Restoration  and  maintenance  of  hydro- 
logic  processes  and  prevention  of  pollution  are  the 
main  steps  to  ensuring  that  water  quality  will  sup¬ 
port  beneficial  uses  of  water,  including  drinking 
water.  Restoration  objectives  and  standards  in  the 
Water  Quality,  Aquatic-Riparian-Hydrologic,  and 
Landscape  sections  are  designed  to  restore  hydro- 
logic  processes  and  water  quality  over  the  long  term. 
Base  level  objectives  focus  on  maintaining  water 
quality  necessary  to  support  beneficial  uses,  and  on 
collaborating  with  state  agencies  to  develop  partner¬ 
ships  to  maximize  efforts  for  water  quality  protection 
and  restoration. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  clarify  standard  AQ-S52 
concerning  Outstanding  Resource  Waters  declared 
by  states  or  tribes. 

Response:  Each  state  or  tribe  within  the  project  area  is 
responsible  for  establishing  guidance  to  identify  and 
designate  Outstanding  Resource  Waters  (ORW). 

When  a  water  body  is  nominated  for  ORW  designa¬ 
tion,  the  guidance  generally  provides  for  interim 
protection  where  the  waterbody  is  managed  for  no 
degradation  to  existing  water  quality.  Legal  designa¬ 
tion  of  an  ORW  by  a  state  or  tribe  must  include  a 
formal  management  plan  with  EPA-approved  stan¬ 
dards  for  proceeding  with  existing  and  implementing 
proposed  management  activities  to  ensure  water 
quality  is  not  degraded. 

One  standard  in  the  Water  Quality  section  of  Chapter 
3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  addresses  ORW. 
NEPA  requires  that  proposed  management  direction 
be  consistent  with  existing  federal,  state,  local,  and 
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other  regulations.  It  would  be  redundant  to  establish 
additional  management  direction  for  ORW  when 
federal  land  management  agencies  are  obligated 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  comply  with  individual 
state's  High  Quality  Water  and  ORW  policies.  There 
are  no  legally  designated  ORWs  in  the  project  area; 
however,  one  waterbody  in  Oregon  and  two  in  Idaho 
have  been  proposed  or  nominated  as  ORWs. 

The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  includes  management 
direction  within  the  Water  Quality  section  of  Chapter 
3  to  maintain  water  quality  necessary  to  support 
beneficial  uses  including  healthy  riparian,  aquatic, 
and  wetland  ecosystems. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  discuss  the  issue  of 
tribal  water  quality  standards  and  discuss  the 
interactions  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Colville  Reservation  and  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  "treated  as  states" 
status  for  nonpoint  source  management  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

Response:  A  document  titled  Forest  Service  and  Bureau 
of Land  Management  Protocol for  Addressing  Clean  Water 
Act  Section  303(d)  Listed  Waters,  is  a  direct  link  to  the 
Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management 
Project,  which  has  as  one  of  its  goals  the  restoration  of 
aquatic  resources  and  watersheds.  Built  into  this 
protocol  is  the  understanding  that  tribes  have  the 
legal  right  to  implement  the  Clean  Water  Act  (CWA) 
on  tribal  lands,  including  setting  water  quality 
standards.  The  project  acknowledges  the  importance 
of  coordinating  and  collaborating  with  tribes  that 
have  implemented  the  "treated  as  states"  status  for 
nonpoint  source  management  of  the  CWA  such  as  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation 
and  others.  Management  intent  and  direction  refer¬ 
ring  to  this  can  be  found  in  the  Water  Quality  and 
Hydrologic  Processes  section  in  Chapter  3  of  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  Add  the  phrase  'so  that  water  quality 
standards  are  attained'  to  the  end  of  objective  AQ- 
013,  making  it  consistent  with  AQ-S56. 

Response:  The  management  direction  within  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  for  Alternatives  S2  and  S3 
includes  objectives  for  maintenance  and  restoration  of 
water  quality  to  support  beneficial  uses.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  is  a  standard  that  directs  application  of  a 
protocol  to  ensure  restoration  of  water  quality  where 
water  quality  standards  are  not  being  met  because  of 
land  management  activities  on  Forest  Service-  or 
BLM-  administered  lands. 
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Comment:  The  standards  for  stream  temperature 
are  too  strict  and  should  be  changed  in  the  EIS. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  state  that  a  standard  of  50 
degrees  Fahrenheit  (F)  in  bull  trout  habitat  is  too  restric¬ 
tive;  they  say  that  59  degrees  F  would  be  a  more  appropri¬ 
ate  standard. 

Response:  Stream  temperature  is  an  important 
characteristic  of  suitable  bull  trout  habitat  (Lee  et  al. 
1997).  Within  the  project  area,  bull  trout  have 
repeatedly  been  associated  with  the  coldest  stream 
reaches  (Lee  et  al.  1997).  In  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS,  stream  temperature  has  been  modified  from  the 
Draft  EISs  for  Alternatives  S2  and  S3.  As  documented 
in  Chapter  3,  an  integrated  set  of  aquatic,  riparian, 
and  hydrologic  measures,  referred  to  as  Watershed 
Condition  Indicators,  will  be  used  to  measure 
effectiveness  of  the  strategy  and  guide 
implementation.  These  indicators  will  be  developed 
at  a  subwatershed  or  larger  geographic  scale  by  a 
local  interdisciplinary  team  of  experts  to  take  into 
account  local  environmental  variability. 

Until  Watershed  Condition  Indicators  are  developed, 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  matrices  of  pathways  and 
indicators  will  be  used  as  interim  measures  (Appen¬ 
dix  9).  The  matrices  contain  several  indicators  to 
assess  whether  a  watershed  is  functioning,  function¬ 
ing  at  risk,  or  functioning  at  a  non-acceptable  risk.  An 
indicator  that  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
matrix  contains  is  stream  temperature  for  various  bull 
trout  life  stages  (such  as  incubation).  These  stream 
temperatures  are  based  on  information  within  the 
scientific  literature.  Stream  temperatures  within  the 
matrix  may  be  adjusted  for  local  watersheds  given 
supportive  documentation. 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  not 
affect  water  yield. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  believe  that  the  project 
proposes  to  abandon  active  forest  management  across  the 
project  area,  which  they  feel  would  result  in  significant 
water  yield  reduction  as  timber  growth  continues  to  exceed 
harvest.  Other  individuals  feel  that  timber  harvest 
increases  water  yield  without  damaging  water  quality. 
Others  claim  that  at  least  one  study  (King  1989)  conducted 
in  the  project  area  indicates  no  discernible  increases  in 
runoff  or  peak  flows  attributable  to  roads.  Fhese  respon¬ 
dents  want  the  EIS  either  to  be  revised  to  reflect  this 
uncertainty  of  roads  upon  peak flows  and  water  yield  or  to 
delete  the  discussion  altogether. 

Response:  There  is  no  intent  to  abandon  active  forest 
management  across  the  project  area.  Silvicultural 


activities  will  still  occur  on  lands  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM.  The  management  intent  and 
objectives  for  forestlands  are  described  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  The  locations,  types,  and 
timing  of  activities  needed  to  meet  these  objectives 
will  be  decided  at  the  local  unit  (national  forest  or 
BLM  district.)  Given  the  overall  size  and  complexity 
of  the  ecosystem  within  the  project  area,  significant 
changes  in  water  yield  are  unlikely  based  on  the 
premise  that  growth  would  result  in  an  overall  net 
decrease  in  water  yield.  The  effects  of  roads  on  the 
ecosystem  are  documented  in  the  Draft  EISs  and 
discussed  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  (Factors  of 
Influence,  Chapter  2). 

Comment:  The  first  sentence  of  standard  AQ-S36 
should  read:  'For  hydroelectric  and  other  surface 
water  development  proposals,  instream  flows  and 
habitat  conditions  that  provide  for  a  balance  of 
recreation  opportunities,  and  restore  or  maintain 
riparian  resources,  favorable  conditions  of  flow, 
and  fish  passage,  reproduction,  and  growth  shall 
be  required'. 

Response:  The  Riparian  Conservation  Area  manage¬ 
ment  direction  in  Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  has  been  modified  from  the  Draft  EIS  to  better 
describe  desired  outcomes.  In  Alternatives  S2  and  S3, 
riparian  management  direction  focuses  on  outcomes 
that  maintain  or  restore  natural  riparian  and  wetland 
vegetation  characteristics  to  achieve  bank  and  shore 
stability,  coarse  woody  debris  for  physical  and 
biological  complexity,  thermal  regulation,  erosion 
rates,  and  habitat  for  riparian  and  wetland  dependent 
species.  New  management  activities  would  be 
conducted  only  if  they  achieve  these  outcomes.  For 
management  activities  subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  would  use  their  existing 
authorities  to  mitigate  and /  or  require  design  features 
that  would  contribute  to  or  maintain  outcomes.  Also, 
an  objective  in  the  Ecosystem  Processes  and  Functions 
section  under  the  Landscape  Component  in  Chapter  3 
describes  that  management  actions  should  achieve 
outcomes  that  sustain  hydrologic  processes  (such  as 
flow  and  sediment  patterns). 

Data  and  Analysis 

Comment:  Aquatics  data,  assumptions,  and/or 
analyses  are  incomplete,  inconsistent,  and/or 
inadequate. 

Narrative:  Many  respondents  feel  that  the  data  and/or 
analyses  for  aquatic  ecosystems  are flawed.  Some  suggest 
that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  demonstrate  the  scientific  need 
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for  further  restriction  of  timber  manage??ient  to  achieve 
riparian  management  objectives.  Some  respondents  feel 
that  the  Draft  EIS  buffer  width  for  controlling  sediment 
delivery  is  appropriate  only  for  highly  erodible  granitic  soils 
that  comprise  less  than  1 0  percent  of  the  area.  They  believe 
that  research  on  other  types  of  soils  suggest  buffer 
requirements  should  be from  one-half  to  o?ie-tenth  those 
given  in  the  Draft  EISs.  Some  feel  it  is  inaccurate  to  claim 
that  riparian  habitats  are  seriously  degraded  everywhere, 
are  getting  worse,  and  desperately  need  protection, 
because  riparian  degradation  for  rangelands  has  been 
slowed  or  stopped. 

Some  individuals  challenge  what  they  see  as  other  un¬ 
founded  assumptions,  unexplained  categories,  and  broad 
statements  in  the  Draft  EISs,  such  as:  absence  of  a  clear 
definition  of  linkage  areas;  the  notion  that  watershed 
analysis  has  sped  restoration;  unclear  explanation  of 
hydrologic  integrity;  the  assumption  of  a  high  correlation 
between  roads  and  impacts  to  aquatic  health;  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Alternative  7  would  have  the  most  desirable  short¬ 
term  effects;  and  others. 

Response:  The  data,  assumptions,  and  analyses  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  use  the  best  available  scien¬ 
tific  information.  The  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Compo¬ 
nents  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997),  a  peer-reviewed 
scientific  document,  characterized  and  described 
historical  and  current  conditions  and  trends  of  the 
project  area  and  provided  information  on  important 
processes  and  structures  that  maintain  ecosystems 
and  supply  goods  and  services.  Many  findings  are 
broad  in  nature,  appropriate  to  the  large  project  area. 
The  major  findings  of  the  assessment  pertaining  to 
Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands  were 
brought  forward  and  are  described  in  Chapter  2  of  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  These  major  findings  in 
combination  with  public  scoping  and  public  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Draft  EIS,  were  used  to  develop  manage¬ 
ment  direction  contained  within  Chapter  3  of  this  EIS. 

To  ensure  consistent  application  of  scientific  informa¬ 
tion,  the  EIS  Team  frequently  interacted  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Science  Integration  Team  and  Science 
Advisory  Group  in  development  of  the  EIS.  Project 
scientists  periodically  reviewed  the  EIS  to  ensure  that 
the  EIS  Team  correctly  interpreted  and  applied 
scientific  concepts,  information,  and  assumptions. 

The  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components  should  be 
consulted  if  additional  data  or  analyses  are  desired. 
Assumptions  are  in  Appendix  16  in  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS. 


Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  adequately 
consider  the  Klamath  Tribe's  analysis  of  the 
Klamath  Basin. 


Response:  The  basis  for  the  aquatic  information  in 
the  EIS  is  the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components  (Lee 
et  al.  1997).  The  Scientific  Assessment  did  not  use  the 
analysis  performed  by  the  Klamath  Tribe  because  of 
the  need  to  use  a  consistent  scale  of  information  and 
data  standards  across  the  project  area.  However,  the 
aquatic  assessment  did  include  the  portion  of  the 
Klamath  Basin  within  the  project  area  and  discloses  its 
aquatic  conditions  and  trends.  This  was  summarized 
and  included  in  Chapter  2  of  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS.  Also,  Chapter  4  discloses  the  effects  of  the 
alternatives  on  aquatic  resources  in  the  portion  of 
Klamath  Basin  included  in  the  project  area. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  not  use  Natural  Heritage 
databases  for  decision  making. 

N  arrati  ve:  Regarding  HA -G18  on  page  268  of  Appendix 
3-2  in  the  Eastside  Draft  EIS,  some  respondents  feel  that 
the  Natural  Heritage  Databases  are  mcomplete  and 
selective,  and  are  not  the  result  of  comprehensive  or 
statistical  survey  methods.  They  feel  that  these  databases 
do  not  contain  information  about  most  special  species 
where  they  exist,  and  do  contain  obsolete  information  that 
can  no  longer  be  validated.  The  respondent  feels  that  these 
databases  should  not  be  used  for  decision-making. 

Response:  HA-G18  was  not  brought  forward  from 
the  Draft  EIS;  however,  similar  direction  is  included 
in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  These  databases  are 
only  one  source  of  information,  which  are  widely 
used  by  many  agencies.  It  is  suggested  in  Guideline 
HA-G18  that  this  information  be  considered  in 
decision  making.  The  guideline  does  not  direct  the 
databases  as  the  sole  source  of  information  to  be  used 
or  suggest  that  information  in  these  databases  be 
considered  more  accurate  than  other  information. 


Comment:  Clarify  guideline  HA-G19  (Appendix  3-2, 
page  268)  by  explaining  specifically  why  a  corporate 
GIS  database  is  needed. 

Response:  This  guideline  is  not  brought  forward 
from  the  Draft  EISs.  The  importance  of  a  corporate 
GIS  database  is  that  common  data  standards  among 
agencies  would  provide  for  more  efficient  sharing 
of  data. 


Comment:  Streams  have  not  been  adequately 
surveyed  to  determine  which  ones  require  buffers; 
therefore,  the  use  of  buffer  zones  is  unscientific  and 
will  not  restore  aquatic  health. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  believe  that  large-scale 
approaches  result  in  underestimated  and  under-surveyed 
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streams  in  the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin,  which 
inhibits  effective  planning.  So?ne  feel  that  delays  in 
obtaining  data  and  surveying  subbasins  will  result  in 
widespread  use  of  default  RMO  standards.  Others  feel 
that  the  buffer  zones  are  arbitrary,  conflict  with  manage¬ 
ment  objectives,  and  provide  diminishing  returns  as  the 
buffers  expand. 

Response:  The  Riparian  Conservation  Area  (RCA) 
delineation  in  Alternative  S2  and  S3  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  from  the  Draft  EIS  and  no  longer  contains  a 
specific  width  value  (such  as  300  ft),  although  the 
interim  default  standards  in  other  ways  have  similari¬ 
ties  with  some  aspects  of  PACFISH  and  INFISH. 

RCA  delineation  in  both  alternatives  depends  on 
ecological  and  geomorphic  site  characteristics  such  as 
site  potential  tree  height  or  extent  of  riparian  vegeta¬ 
tion.  These  characteristics  were  developed  by  the  EIS 
Team  using  the  best  available  science  as  discussed  in 
Lee  et  al.  (1997)  to  prevent  degradation  and  improve 
aquatic  and  riparian  habitat,  meeting  the  purpose  and 
need  to  restore  and  maintain  ecosystem  health  and 
integrity  and  habitats  for  endangered  and  threatened 
species.  Also,  RCA  widths  are  designed  to  protect 
riparian  and  aquatic  habitats  from  unforeseen  events 
and  to  incorporate  scientific  uncertainties. 

Riparian  Management  Objectives  (RMOs),  which  are 
numeric  values  for  such  things  as  number  of  pools 
and  pieces  of  large  wood,  are  not  included  in  Alterna¬ 
tives  S2  and  S3.  As  documented  in  Chapter  3,  an 
integrated  set  of  aquatic,  riparian,  and  hydrologic 
measures.  Watershed  Condition  Indicators,  will  be 
used  to  measure  effectiveness  of  the  strategy  and 
guide  implementation  for  Alternatives  S2  and  S3. 
These  indicators  will  be  developed  at  a  subwatershed 
or  larger  geographic  scale  by  a  local  interdisciplinary 
team  of  experts  to  take  into  account  local  environmen¬ 
tal  variability.  Until  Watershed  Condition  Indicators 
are  developed,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  matrices  of  path¬ 
ways  and  indicators  will  be  used  as  interim  measures 
(see  Appendix  9). 

The  effects  of  RCA  delineation  and  management  on 
aquatic  habitat  is  discussed  in  Chapter  4  of  this  EIS. 

Key  Watersheds  and 
Strongholds 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  include 
identification  and  protection  or  restoration  of 
important  riparian  areas  and  key  watersheds, 
including  detailed  goal  and  objective  statements  for 
key  aquatic  ecosystem  components,  such  as  strong¬ 
holds  and  refugia. 


Narrative:  Some  people  believe  that  important  watersheds 
that  are  readily  restorable  should  be  protected  from  new 
impacts  and  have  the  lingering  effects  of  past  management 
restored.  However,  they  feel  that  the  objectives  are  not 
supported  by  clear  management  standards  which  prevent 
activities  already  known  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  for  priority  watersheds.  Also, 
others  feel  strongly  that  refugia  are  needed  to  restore 
aquatic  health,  and  that  a  robust,  secure,  and  well-distrib¬ 
uted  refuge  system  is  needed,  free  from  long-term  negative 
human  impacts. 

Response:  For  Alternatives  S2  and  S3,  aquatic  Al 
and  A2  subwatersheds  have  been  identified  to 
maintain  and  restore  key  aquatic  and  riparian  habitat 
areas,  secure  a  network  of  connected  habitats,  and 
protect  important  fish  populations.  Specific  stan¬ 
dards,  objectives,  and  guidelines  for  conserving, 
maintaining,  and  protecting  important  fish  popula¬ 
tions  and  key  aquatic  and  riparian  habitat  are 
included.  Much  of  the  management  direction  was 
rewritten  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  to  clarify 
the  intent. 

Riparian  Conservation 
Areas  and  Riparian 
Management  Objectives 

Comment:  Riparian  Conservation  Area  delineation 
and  management,  including  default  standards,  are 
unacceptable  and  should  be  fixed  in  the  EIS. 

Narrative:  The  majority  of  comments  for  this  issue 
express  concern  that  the  300-foot  buffer  zone  in  riparian 
areas  is  unreasonable.  Some  individuals  feel  a  150-foot 
buffer  would  be  adequate;  others  feel  that  all  riparian  areas 
need  management  to  be  sustained/healthy;  others  feel  that 
RCA  delineation  should  be  based  on  the  size  that  provides 
the  greatest  protection.  They  also  feel  that  seeps  and 
springs  should  be  protected  as  riparian  areas  and  that 
ranchers  should  not  be  allowed  to  constrain  seeps  or 
springs  as  water  troughs. 

Many  respondents fear  that  EAWS  will  not  take  place 
quickly,  and  that  RCAs  will  be  protected  only  with  strict 
default  standards.  Others  fear  that  default  standards  may 
fail  to  account  for  local  conditions,  may  be  inappropriate, 
and  may  interfere  with  management  objectives. 

Some  respondents  feel  that  to  appreciate  the  implications  of 
the  alternatives,  the  acreages  in  Tigure  4-50  should  be 
converted  to  percentages  of  the  entire  project  area.  They 
feel  that  the  EIS  must  include  a  competent  analysis  of 
RCA  acreage  in  forested  watersheds  for  each  alternative  to 
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consider  and  discuss  how  other  processes  and  management 
objectives  are  affected  by  RCA  delineation  and 
management. 

Response:  The  RCA  delineation  in  Alternative  S2 
and  S3  has  been  modified  from  the  Draft  EIS  and  no 
longer  contains  a  specific  width  value  (such  as  300  ft), 
although  the  interim  default  standards,  in  other  ways, 
have  similarities  with  some  aspects  of  PACFISH  and 
INFISH.  The  RCA  delineation  in  both  alternatives  is 
dependent  upon  ecological  and  geomorphic  site 
characteristics  such  as  site  potential  tree  height  or 
extent  of  riparian  vegetation.  These  characteristics 
were  developed  by  the  EIS  Team  using  the  best 
available  science  as  discussed  in  Lee  et  al.  (1997)  to 
prevent  degradation  and  improve  aquatic  and 
riparian  habitat  and  meet  the  purpose  and  need  to 
restore  and  maintain  ecosystem  health  and  integrity 
and  habitats  for  endangered  and  threatened  species. 
Also,  RCA  widths  are  designed  to  protect  riparian 
and  aquatic  habitats  from  unforseen  events  and  to 
incorporate  scientific  uncertainties. 

Riparian  Conservation  Aea  management  direction  in 
Alternative  S2  and  S3  has  been  modified  from  the 
Draft  EIS  to  focus  on  achievement  of  objectives 
instead  of  promoting  or  prohibiting  management 
activities.  Management  activities  that  would  not 
maintain  existing  conditions  or  lead  to  improved 
conditions  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  direction  in  Alternatives  S2  and  S3. 

In  Chapter  4,  the  area  within  RCAs  is  displayed  for 
each  alternative.  Values  are  calculated  using  broad- 
scale  information  on  stream  miles  which  tends  to 
under-represent  actual  stream  mileage.  Actual  acres 
within  RCAs  would  vary  by  watershed  because  of  site 
characteristics  used  to  define  these  areas  (such  as 
landform  and  site  potential  tree  height).  Since  the 
project  is  broad  scale  it  lacks  this  site-specific  informa¬ 
tion  to  display  precisely  RCA  acres.  Values  displayed 
in  Chapter  4  are  meant  to  provide  a  relative  compari¬ 
son  among  alternatives  at  the  broad  scale. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  explain  how  much 
harvestable  timber  will  be  off  limits  because  of 
Riparian  Management  Objectives  (RMOs),  and  it 
should  adjust  RMOs  and  RCAs  to  allow  for  appro¬ 
priate  timber  management. 

Narrative:  Many fear  that  RCAs  will  prohibit  the  harvest 
of  a  large  percentage  of  harvestable  timber  and  remove  most 
productive  lands  from  the  shrinking  timber  base,  hindering 
management  objectives  and  hurting  local  economies. 

Response:  The  Socio-economic  section  in  Chapter  4 
describes  the  broad-scale  effect  of  RCA  delineation 


and  management  on  timber  harvest  and  related  socio¬ 
economic  consequences.  The  primary  management 
emphasis  of  RCAs  is  conservation  and  restoration  of 
aquatic  and  riparian-dependent  resources.  Under  all 
alternatives,  vegetation  management  may  occur 
within  RCAs  if  it  is  consistent  with  maintenance  or 
restoration  of  riparian  structure  and  function.  Also, 
the  intent  is  to  avoid  short-term  impacts  that  reduce 
the  riparian  area's  ability  to  achieve  objectives  over 
the  long  term.  Under  Alternatives  S2  and  S3,  RCAs 
would  not  be  included  in  the  suitable  timber  base 
used  to  calculate  allowable  sale  quantity  during  land 
use  plan  revision. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  not  include  uniform 
basin-wide  standards  for  local  features  such  as  stream 
width,  temperature,  depth-width  ratio,  pool  fre¬ 
quency,  canopy  closure,  and  downed  woody  debris. 

Narrative:  Many  feel  that  some  standards  are  unattain¬ 
able  even  in  Category  1  watersheds.  Some  feel  that  local 
conditions  make  broad  standards  impossible  or  inappropri¬ 
ate.  They  find  stream  temperature  standards  (64  degrees 
Fahrenheit  in  some  habitats  and  as  low  as  48  degrees  F  in 
others)  particularly  inappropriate  because  they  believe  these 
standards  are  derived from  research  documenting  ideal 
conditions  for  particular  cold  water  species,  and  do  not 
reflect  what  the  fish  can  tolerate  and  still  be  productive  (see 
also  Water  Quality  and  Quantity/  These  respondents 
feel  that  many  standards  are  neither  realistic  nor  attainable 
under  either  natural  or  historical  conditions  in  many 
eastside  streams. 

Response:  The  riparian  conservation  area  manage¬ 
ment  direction  in  Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  has  been  modified  from  the  Draft  EIS  to  better 
describe  desired  outcomes.  In  Alternatives  S2  and  S3, 
riparian  management  direction  focuses  on  outcomes 
that  maintain  or  restore  natural  riparian  and  wetland 
vegetation  characteristics  to  achieve  bank  and  shore 
stability,  coarse  woody  debris  for  physical  and 
biological  complexity,  thermal  regulation,  erosion 
rates,  and  habitat  for  riparian-  and  wetland-depen¬ 
dent  species.  New  management  activities  would  be 
conducted  only  if  they  achieve  these  outcomes.  For 
management  activities  subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  would  use  their  existing 
authorities  to  mitigate  and/or  require  design  features 
that  would  contribute  to  or  maintain  outcomes. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  include  a  discussion  of 
negative  aquatic  effects  in  Alternative  7. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  contest  the  statement 
regarding  Riparian  Management  Objectives  in  paragraph  2 
on  page  4-143  (UCRB),  which  says  "implementation  of 
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Alternative  7  could  result  in  greater  short-term  benefits  to 
aquatic  resources  than  Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and  6.  "  They 
believe  that  Alternative  7  RMOs  are  rarely  achieved  in 
project  area  streams  even  in  completely  natural  circum¬ 
stances,  and  that  where  these  unrealistic  RMOs  are  not 
achieved,  management  activities  necessary  for  healthy 
ecosystems  will  be  prohibited. 

Response:  A  new  effects  analysis  was  not  conducted 
for  Alternatives  1  through  7  from  the  Draft  EISs.  Only 
Alternatives  SI,  S2,  and  S3  were  analyzed  for  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  Interim  Riparian  Conserva¬ 
tion  Area  (RCA)  criteria  for  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  are 
located  in  the  aquatics  section  of  the  base  level 
direction  and  in  the  aquatics  section  of  Alternative  SI. 

Comment:  The  concept  of  feathering  RCAs  (in 
standard  AQ-S6)  should  be  clarified. 

Response:  The  feathering  concept  was  not  brought 
forward  to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  Standard  AQ-S6  should  be  clarified  to 
better  protect  RCAs. 

Response:  Riparian  Conservation  Area  management 
direction  in  Alternative  S2  and  S3  has  been  modified 
from  the  Draft  EISs  to  better  describe  management 
intent  and  objectives  instead  of  promoting  or  prohibit¬ 
ing  management  activities.  Management  activities 
that  would  not  maintain  existing  conditions  or  lead  to 
improved  conditions  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
management  direction  in  Alternatives  S2  and  S3. 
Chapter  4  describes  the  effects  of  the  alternatives  on 
aquatic  habitat  capacity  and  aquatic  species  status 
and  distribution. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  consider  the  potential  of 
beaver  in  attaining  riparian  management  objectives. 

Narrative:  A  few  individuals  say  that  the  actions  of 
beaver,  such  as  damming  streams  and  creating  pools, 
would  mimic  restoration  efforts.  These  people  say  the 
decline  of  beaver  has  had  a  negative  impact  on  aquatic 
health. 

Response:  Riparian  Conservation  Area  management 
direction  in  Alternative  S2  and  S3  has  been  modified 
from  the  Draft  EISs  to  better  describe  management 
intent  and  objectives  instead  of  promoting  or  prohibit¬ 
ing  management  activities.  Management  activities 
that  would  maintain  existing  conditions  or  lead  to 
improved  conditions  would  be  consistent  with  the 
management  direction  in  Alternatives  S2  and  S3. 


While  beaver  play  an  integral  role  in  the  ecosystem, 
they  are  only  one  component  of  a  complex  system. 
Beaver  management  to  restore  riparian  and  aquatic 
habitats  are  more  appropriately  evaluated  at  local 
levels,  with  consideration  of  local  resource  conditions 
and  issues. 

Management  Actions  in 
Riparian  Areas 

Comment:  Effects  of  management  activities  (such  as 
grazing,  logging,  mining)  on  riparian  areas  should 
be  addressed  more  accurately  in  the  EIS. 

Narrative:  Many  respondents  feel  that  management 
activities  are  needed  in  riparian  areas  to  maintain  a  healthy 
riparian  ecosystem.  Some  feel  that  aquatic  restoration 
activities  for  improving  habitat  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  riparian  vegetation  management  practices,  and 
that  restoration  and  maintenance  of  riparian  canopy 
closure  should  not  be  a  standard  under  any  circumstances. 
They  believe  that  a  lack  of  management  will  lead  to  an 
unhealthy  build-up  of  flammable fuels,  which  will  lead  to 
catastrophic  wildfire  in  these  riparian  areas. 

Some  individuals feel  riparian  areas  are  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  resource  extraction  activities  and  that  there  is  no 
information  to  support  the  assumption  ofAQ-S12,  "timber 
management  and  management  for  aquatic  resources  are 
incompatible  in  all  riparian  areas.  "  These  respondents  state 
that  the  damage  which  was  caused  from  past  management 
activities  does  not  occur  today  because  of  improved  equip¬ 
ment  and  technology.  They  want  the  alternatives  to  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  existing facts  and  our  current 
understanding  of  watershed  processes,  not  on  what  they feel 
are  pre-conceived  'potential'  effects  of  proposed  activities. 

Some  view  grazing  as  an  essential  part  of  a  healthy 
watershed  ecosystem,  while  others  feel  livestock  grazmg 
caused  damage  to  dispersed  sites  along  streams,  because 
domestic  livestock  tend  to  congregate  in  these  areas.  They 
feel  that  management  activities  and  agriculture  cause 
erosion  and  pollution.  (See  also  Rangeland  Health.^ 

Response:  The  relationship  between  land  manage¬ 
ment  activities  and  aquatic  resources  is  documented 
in  Lee  et  al.  1997  and  other  scientific  literature  as  cited 
within  the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components.  These 
relationships  were  used  in  developing  models  to 
analyze  the  probable  effects  of  the  alternatives  on 
aquatic  habitat  and  aquatic  species  status  and  distri¬ 
bution.  Probability  of  outcomes  for  aquatic  habitat 
and  aquatic  species  status  and  distribution  were 
influenced  by  alternative  management  direction  and 
landscape  conditions.  Broad-scale  outcomes  and  and 
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causes  of  outcomes  are  discussed  in  the  Aquatic- 
Riparian-Hydrologic  Component  section  of  Chapter  4. 

Comment:  Consider  modifying  the  last  sentence  in 
guideline  AQ-G52  which  recommends  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  cooperation  with  state  water 
quality  agencies  (Appendix  3-2,  page  267),  to  begin 
with  "Based  on  the  problem  assessment  or  ecosys¬ 
tem  analysis...." 

Response:  This  guideline  was  not  modified  because 
the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  have  an  obligation  to 
provide  information  from  problem  assessments  or 
Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale  and  to 
provide  water  quality  information  collected  at  mul¬ 
tiple  scales  that  use  a  variety  of  analysis  techniques. 

Comment:  Guideline  TS-G126  which  recommends 
that  Forest  Service  and  BLM  consider  treatment  of 
uplands  to  mitigate  risks  to  aquatic  riparian  ecosys¬ 
tems,  should  be  revised  to  include  a  rationale  for  the 
need  for  additional  riparian  risk  reduction  measures 
if  they  can  be  demonstrated,  or  the  guideline  should 
be  deleted. 

Response:  This  guideline  has  been  modified  to 
become  an  objective  in  the  Aquatic-Riparian-Hydro¬ 
logic  Restoration  section  of  Chapter  3  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS.  This  objective  states  that  forest 
health  treatments  should  occur  in  upland  settings 
before  riparian  areas.  Proposed  treatments  within 
RCAs  need  to  be  consistent  with  RCA  objectives  and 
standards  designed  to  maintain  or  improve  existing 
conditions.  Specific  restoration  treatments  in  RCAs 
may  be  necessary  in  some  instances  to  restore  func¬ 
tion  and  connectivity  among  streams,  floodplains,  and 
riparian  areas.  For  example,  in  some  forested  land¬ 
scapes,  thinning  and  prescribed  fire  may  be  necessary 
to  encourage  development  of  large  trees.  Experience 
gained  from  treatment  in  upland  settings  can  then  be 
applied  to  RCAs  where  the  primary  emphasis  is 
maintenance  and  restoration  of  riparian  and  aquatic 
functions.  In  these  instances,  risks  and  trade-offs 
need  to  be  well  understood  prior  to  implementation 
of  RCA  treatments. 


Comment:  The  intent  of  guideline  TS-G128  should 
be  clarified. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  want  the  EIS  to  explain  the 
intent  of  the  "useful  active  management  approach  "  of 
guideline  TS-G128  (which  recommends  that  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  conduct  vegetation  management 
practices  in  a  manner  that  benefits  native  aquatic  species), 


so  that  managers  would  be  better  equipped  to  implement  it 
where  appropriate. 

Response:  Guideline  TS-G128  was  combined  with 
guideline  TS-G127  in  the  Aquatic-Riparian-Hydro¬ 
logic  Restoration  section  of  Chapter  3  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS.  Historically,  the  pattern  of  produc¬ 
tive  fish  habitats  was  created  and  maintained  by 
natural  disturbance  processes.  Disturbance  patterns 
and  processes  have  been  altered  by  past  activities 
within  the  project  area,  thus  altering  productive  fish 
habitats.  The  intent  of  the  modified  guideline  is, 
when  designing  projects,  to  consider  the  role  of 
natural  disturbances  (type,  frequency,  extent,  and 
severity  )  in  creating  and  maintaining  productive 
aquatic  habitats.  By  considering  the  change  in 
disturbance  patterns  and  processes  from  historical  to 
current  time  periods,  project  type,  timing,  size,  and 
frequency  can  be  designed  to  be  consistent  with  or  to 
restore  natural  disturbance  processes  or  patterns 
important  to  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of 
productive  fish  habitats. 

Comment:  Riparian  management  in  the  EIS  should 
consider  catastrophic  events  such  as  floods. 

Response:  Floods  are  an  ecosystem  process  that 
influence  aquatic  and  riparian  habitat.  Objectives  in 
the  Landscape  Dynamics  Component  and  Landscape 
Restoration  sections  of  Chapter  3  address  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  restoration  of  hydrologic  processes  which 
include  stream  flow  regimes.  In  addition,  an  identify¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  Riparian  Conservation  Areas  are 
the  100  year  floodplain  or  floodprone  width  in  all 
alternatives.  Riparian  Conservation  Area  manage¬ 
ment  direction  in  Alternative  S2  and  S3  would  require 
consideration  of  important  functions  provided  by 
riparian  areas  during  floods  such  as  retention  of  flood 
water,  sediment  filtering,  and  dissipation  of  flood 
water  energy. 

Grazing  Effects  in  Riparian  Areas 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  more  adequately  de¬ 
scribe  the  effects  of  grazing  in  riparian  areas  and 
should  discuss  limits  on  livestock  grazing  and 
handling  activities,  such  as  yarding  and  transfer, 
where  needed  in  riparian  areas. 

Narrative:  Numerous  individuals  consider  livestock  the 
prime  culprit  in  damaging  riparian  health,  and  they  feel 
that  strong  measures  should  be  taken  to  eliminate  livestock 
grazing  in  riparian  areas  and  mitigate  the  damage  from 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  One  individual  is  unhappy  that 
none  of  the  alternatives  keep  livestock  away from  riparian 
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areas  to  allow  them  to  recover  and  flourish.  One  respon¬ 
dent feels  standards  A  Q-Sll,  A  Q-S12  and  A  Q-S13 
regarding  grazing  and  riparian  health  should  be  written 
more  clearly  to  better  protect  riparian  areas. 

Some  demand  an  end  to  all  high-impact  livestock  handling 
in  RCAs;  others  say  removing  all  such  activities  would  be 
logistically  impossible. 

Very  few  people  responding  on  this  topic  feel  that  Alterna¬ 
tive  4  adequately  addresses  grazing  in  riparian  areas. 
Many  object  to  Alternative  4's  proposed  continuation  of 
grazing,  even  if  it  is  tightly  controlled  and  monitored. 
Others  feel  the  preferred  alternative  would  eliminate 
grazing  from  Forest  Service-  and  BLM-  administered 
lands  through  stricter  standards  and  closure  of  additional 
areas  to  grazing. 

Response:  Chapter  2  in  the  Draft  EISs,  which  is  a 
condensed  version  of  what  was  provided  by  the 
Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components  (Quigley  and 
Arbelbide  1997),  discusses  the  historical  effects  of 
livestock  grazing  on  rangelands.  Chapter  2  of  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  expands  on  past  livestock 
grazing  impacts,  including  impacts  on  riparian  areas. 
Maintenance  or  improvement  of  healthy,  diverse, 
riparian/  aquatic  ecosystems  is  a  focus  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS.  Base  level  direction  addresses  the 
outcomes  that  are  needed  to  provide  a  healthy, 
diverse  riparian  ecosystem,  including:  coarse  woody 
debris,  summer  and  winter  thermal  regulation, 
proper  functioning  condition,  and  source  habitats  for 
riparian-dependent  species.  The  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  leaves  prescriptive  management  solutions,  such 
as  number  of  Animal  Unit  Months,  numbers  of  head 
of  livestock,  seasons  of  use,  or  whether  grazing  can 
occur  in  riparian  areas,  up  to  local  administrative 
units  who  have  the  knowledge  and  local  information 
and  data  to  best  meet  the  management  objectives. 
However,  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  makes  it  a 
priority  to  address  livestock  grazing  management  if  it 
is  found  to  be  a  factor  in  causing  an  area  to  function 
at  risk. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  recognize  that  degrada¬ 
tion  of  riparian  areas  has  slowed  or  stopped. 

N arrative:  Many  assert  that  changing  grazing  practices 
have  made  this  activity  less  damaging  than  the  Draft  EISs 
suggest. 

Response:  While  in  some  instances  grazing  practices 
have  been  modified  to  be  less  damaging  to  riparian 
areas  (some  of  which  are  acknowledged  in  Chapter  2), 
overall  at  the  broad  scale,  riparian  degradation  from  a 
variety  of  sources  is  still  an  area  of  concern.  As  noted 
in  the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components  (Quigley 


and  Arbelbide  1997),  livestock  grazing  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  decline  of  riparian  ecosystems.  Base  level 
direction  in  Chapter  3  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
addresses  the  need  to  provide  a  healthy,  diverse 
riparian  ecosystem. 

Minerals  and  Mining  Impacts  in 
Riparian  Areas 

Comment:  Mining  impacts  on  riparian  health 
should  be  minimized. 

Narrative:  Many  respondents  on  this  issue  cite  a  long 
history  of  still-unresolved  mining  pollution  in  several 
watersheds.  Several  say  that  surface  mining  activities 
should  be  prohibited  in  RCAs. 

Response:  Mining  activities  are  authorized  by  the 
U.S.  Mining  Laws  (Public  Domain  Lands)  Act  of  May 
10, 1872.  It  is  beyond  the  authority  of  the  decision 
makers  for  this  EIS  to  prohibit  surface  mining  in 
RCAs.  Mining  effects  on  riparian  health  is  more  of  a 
fine-scale  issue,  which  is  more  appropriately  ad¬ 
dressed  during  finer-scale  environmental  analyses. 

Comment:  Conflicts  between  Riparian  Conserva¬ 
tion  Areas/Riparian  Management  Objectives  and 
mining  rights  should  be  resolved. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  note  the  rights  of  claim 
holders  under  the  1872  Mining  Law.  Many  mention  the 
need  for  raw  materials,  the  importance  of  mining  to  local 
economies  and  national  interests,  and  that  mining  methods 
have  improved  from  the  more  destructive  practices 
historically. 

Response:  Conflicts  between  mining  rights  and 
RCAs  and  RMOs  is  a  fine-scale  issue,  which  is  more 
appropriately  addressed  during  finer-scale  environ¬ 
mental  analyses  using  site-specific  information  and 
considering  local  resource  conditions. 

Recreation  Impacts  in  Riparian  Areas 

Comment:  Recreational  impacts  in  riparian  areas 
were  not  clearly  addressed  in  any  of  the  Draft  EIS 
alternatives. 

Narrative:  While  many  respondents  to  this  issue  feel  that 
recreation  is  a  low-impact  and  economically  wise  use  of 
federal  lands,  some  argue  that  the  Draft  EISs  understate 
the  impacts  of  recreation  on  aquatic  health.  They  note 
impacts  such  as  recreational  livestock  use,  hunting, 
fishing,  off-road  vehicles,  boat  ramps  (which,  some  say, 
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could  conflict  with  Riparmt  Management  Objectives), 
hiking  and  backpacking. 

Many  people  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs  provide  little  direction 
for  water-oriented  recreation.  One  respondent  feels  that 
water-oriented  recreational  settings  are  a  main  attraction 
on  federal  lands,  and  if  new  policies  will  limit  access  to  and 
development  of  new facilities  along  stream  banks  to  keep  up 
with  citizen  detnand,  then  this  impact  needs  to  be  addressed 
in  the  EIS.  Some  feel  tfrnt  the  recreational  azialysis  is 
unacceptable  because  they  say  it  provides  almost  no  informa¬ 
tion  on  impacts  or  spatial  segregation  of  impacts,  and  no 
measurement  of  impacts  by  type.  They  want  the  recreation 
analysis  to  be  completely  redone  to  comply  with  NEPA. 

Response:  The  Draft  and  Supplemental  Draft  EISs  do 
not  provide  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  effects  of 
recreational  activities  in  riparian  areas  because  that  is 
a  fine-scale  issue  which  is  more  appropriately  ad¬ 
dressed  during  finer-scale  environmental  analyses. 
Given  the  broad  scale  of  the  analysis,  no  changes  in 
reacreation  use  across  the  basin  were  projected  for  the 
alternatives  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS;  therefore, 
no  change  in  recreation-related  employment  or  effects 
on  ecosystems  were  reported.  This  type  of  recreation 
analysis  would  be  more  appropriately  done  during 
mid-  and  fine-scale  analyses  (Subbasin  Review, 

EAWS,  land  use  plan  amendment  or  revision,  and/or 
site-specific  NEPA  analysis). 

Comment:  Standard  AQ-S24  needs  to  be  clarified  to 
ensure  that  a  recreation  facility  must  be  constructed 
or  located  outside  of  Riparian  Conservation  Areas  if 
it  will  have  adverse  effects. 

Narrative:  Some feel  that  Subbasin  Review  is  used 
inappropriately  in  standard  AQ-S24,  and  that  A  Q-S26 
(recreation  facilities  inside  RCAs)  and  AQ-S27  (inter¬ 
pretive facilities  inside  RCAs)  could  require  relocation  or 
closing  of  water  use facilities.  Rather  than  having  a 
standard  of  adverse  effects  that  'cannot  be  avoided, '  they 
believe  it  should  say  'cannot  be  mitigated'. 

Response:  Management  direction  for  RCAs  has  been 
rewritten  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  to  focus  more 
on  the  objectives  or  outcomes  desired,  rather  than 
promoting  or  prohibiting  certain  activities.  Standards 
in  the  Aquatic-Riparian-Hydrologic  section  of  the 
base  level  direction  for  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  state 
that  new  and  existing  land  uses,  including  recreation 
facilities,  within  riparian  conservation  areas  (RCAs) 
must  meet  RCA  objectives.  A  standard  in  Alterna¬ 
tive  SI  (the  no-action  alternative)  requires  that 
recreation  facilities  in  RCAs  do  not  prevent  the 
attainment  of  Riparian  Management  Objectives. 


Fire  and  Fuels  in  Riparian  Areas 

Comment:  The  potential  effects  of  fire  and  fuels 
management  on  riparian  health  — including  stan¬ 
dards  for  fire  suppression  in  protected  riparian 
zones  — were  not  adequately  described  in  the 
Draft  EISs. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  hote  many  possible  conflicts 
between  fire/fuels  objectives  and  RMOs.  Some  say  that 
downed  zvoody  debris  and  wide  buffer  zones  would  hinder 
fire/fuels  management  and  lead  to  more  destructive 
wildfires.  Some  individuals  cite  opposing  studies  regarding 
the  desirability  of  timber  harvest  vs.  fire  in  riparian  areas. 
Some  say  that  standards  A Q-S29  and  AQ-S 30 place  other 
priorities  above  the  priority  of  watershed  protection,  except 
in  Alternative  7  where  standards  are  clear  and  concise, 
giving  watersheds  and  fish  the  priority  over  fire  manage¬ 
ment  and  fuel  suppression  actions. 

Some  respondents  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  consis¬ 
tently  incorporate  considerations  of  wildfire  in  discussion 
of aquatic  conditions  and  effects  of  the  alternatwe  aquatic 
strategies.  They  note  that  the  Draft  EIS  recognizes  that 
control  of  aquatic  problems  throughout  watersheds  may 
not  be  possible  if  riparian  areas  are  left  untreated  where 
fuel  loads  are  hazardous,  where  trees  are  unnaturally 
dense,  and/or  zohere  riparian  trees  are  disease  or  insect- 
infested.  They  want  the  EIS  to  be  revised  to  state  that 
unnaturally  intense  wildfires  have  recently  resulted  in 
extreme  effects  on  aquatic  and  riparian  resources,  and  that 
if  existing  and/or future  vegetation  hazard  is  not  reduced, 
adverse  effects  on  aquatic  resources  will  continue  to  occur 
(AQ-S29).  Furthermore,  they  think  the  EIS  should 
evaluate  the  relative  risk  to  riparian  areas  and  aquatic 
resources  from  wildfire  impacts  vs.  management  impacts 
for  each  alternative. 

Other  respondents  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs  lack  standards 
for  use  of  basic firefighting  equipment  and  techniques 
(fireline  construction,  backfire  operations,  fire  breaks, 
chemical  retardants,  a?zd  water  pumping)  in  riparian  areas. 
They  suggest  that  the  preferred  alternative  specify  the  use 
of  an  aquatics  specialist  on  incident  command  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  teams,  questioning  why  this  is  required  only  for 
Alternative  7.  One  individual  stated  that  prohibiting  the 
delivery  of  retardant,  foam,  or  additives  to  surface  waters  is 
going  to  limit  the  ability  to  combat  wildfires. 

Response:  The  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components 
(Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997)  contains  a  com¬ 
prehensive  discussion  of  the  effects  of  wildfire  on 
riparian  areas  and  aquatic  species.  The  assessment 
also  discusses  the  risks  and  uncertainties  associated 
with  active  forest  management  within  riparian  areas 
to  address  altered  fire  patterns  and  processes.  To 
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evaluate  the  risk  or  relative  risk  to  riparian  areas  and 
aquatic  resources  from  wildfire  vs.  active  manage¬ 
ment  impacts  would  require  watershed  or  site-specific 
level  information  because  of  the  large  variability  of 
riparian  area  and  aquatic  habitat  condition  across  the 
project  area.  The  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components 
(Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997)  discusses  the  risks  and 
uncertainties  associated  with  this  issue  and  provides 
broad-scale  context;  however,  it  is  too  fine  scale  to  be 
addressed  specifically  in  the  EIS. 

In  addition.  Riparian  Conservation  Area  management 
direction  in  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  was  modified  to 
focus  on  desired  outcomes  instead  of  promoting  or 
prohibiting  activities.  Riparian  Conservation  Areas 
are  established  with  the  primary  management  empha¬ 
sis  of  conserving  and  restoring  aquatic  and  riparian- 
dependent  resources.  The  intent  is  to  avoid  short¬ 
term  impacts  that  reduce  the  riparian  area's  ability  to 
achieve  management  objectives  over  the  long  term. 
Activities  may  occur  within  RCAs  if  they  are  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  primary  emphasis  and  intent  and 
comply  with  management  direction.  It  is  recognized 
that  short-term  impacts  may  occur  as  a  result  of 
implementing  projects  that  are  deemed  desirable  and 
consistent  with  objectives,  but  all  short-term  risks  are 
not  categorically  acceptable.  The  decision  to  take 
short-term  risks  needs  to  made,  to  the  extent  possible, 
within  the  context  of  information  generated  through 
the  step-down  process. 

Management  direction  related  to  fire  suppression  and 
RCAs  are  included  for  all  alternatives.  Fire  suppres¬ 
sion  direction  was  modified  from  the  Draft  EISs  to 
incorporate  the  use  of  minimum  impact  suppression 
techniques  within  RCAs  unless  safety  to  human  life 
or  property  is  an  issue.  In  Alternatives  S2  and  S3, 
delivery  of  chemical  retardant,  foam,  or  additives  into 
surface  waters  is  prohibited  unless  overriding  imme¬ 
diate  safety  concerns  exist,  or  following  a  review  and 
recommendation  by  a  Resource  Advisor  when  it  is 
determined  that  the  escaped  fire  would  cause  more 
long-term  damage  to  fish  habitats  than  chemical 
delivery  to  surface  waters. 

Resource  Advisors  are  typically  part  of  the  fire 
suppression  organization  and  are  usually  local 
resource  specialists  familiar  with  the  area.  They 
interact  with  resource  specialists  and  managers  to 
identify  local  resource  issues  during  fire  suppression 
activities. 


Comment:  It  is  unclear  why  standard  AQ-S34, 
prohibiting  burnout  or  backfire  operations  in 
riparian  habitat,  is  not  applicable  under  the  pre¬ 
ferred  alternative. 


Response:  Standard  AQ-S34  was  not  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  In  Alternatives 
S2  and  S3,  fire  suppression  within  RCAs  would  follow 
minimum  impact  suppression  techniques  unless  life 
or  property  are  threatened.  This  approach  requires 
minimal  disturbance  within  RCAs  during  fire  sup¬ 
pression.  Burnout  or  backfire  operations  within  RCAs 
are  not  specifically  prohibited  in  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  because  these  suppression  techniques 
maybe  viable  options  to  limit  an  uncharacteristic 
wildfire.  If  these  operations  were  prohibited  in  RCAs 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  use  bum  out  or  backfire 
techniques  anywhere. 

Toxic  Chemicals  and  Herbicides  in 
Riparian  Areas 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  more  clearly  address 
present  and  potential  effects  of  toxic  chemicals  and 
herbicides  on  riparian  areas,  including  effects  of 
noxious  weed  management  activities  involving 
herbicide  use  in  riparian  areas. 

N arrative:  There  is  disagreement  among  respondents 
regarding  the  use  of  herbicides  and  pesticides  as  a  manage¬ 
ment  tool.  Some  respondents  express  concern  about  the 
duration  of  chemical  persistence  after  spraying  and  the 
potential for  pollution  of  ground  and  surface  water.  Most 
who  address  this  issue feel  the  use  of  chemicals  should  be  a 
last  resort  management  technique.  One  individual  is 
concerned  that  there  is  no  standard  prohibiting  spraying  of 
insecticides  in  riparian  areas.  Another  states  that  control 
of  insects  by  non-natural  means  has  resulted  in  short-term 
problems  with  residual  effects  from  the  insecticide  applica¬ 
tions.  This  respondent  feels  that  enhancing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  native  bird  populations  to  remove  insects  has  been 
the  most  reasonable  approach  to  solving  damaging  insects, 
citing  as  evidence  the  Forest  Service  promotion  of  research 
to  protect  native  bird  populations. 

Response:  The  use  of  herbicides  and  pesticides  is  a 
site-specific  management  tool  that  could  be  used  to 
meet  the  broad-scale  management  objectives  de¬ 
scribed  in  Chapter  3  of  the  EIS.  The  use  of  herbicides 
and  pesticides  would  be  addressed  through  fine-scale 
analysis  documents  at  the  local  administrative  unit 
(national  forest  or  BLM  district.) 

Under  Alternatives  S2  and  S3,  management  in  the 
project  area  focuses  on  preventing  noxious  weed 
spread  into  and  within  aquatic  A1  and  A2 
subwatersheds  and  terrestrial  T  watersheds.  Existing 
and  future  noxious  weed  inventory  information 
obtained  in  these  areas,  along  with  "Susceptibility  of 
Vegetation  Cover  Types"  (see  Chapter  2),  would  be 
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used  to  identify  the  best  management  practices  in 
riparian  areas. 


Lands,  Permits,  Facilities  in  Riparian 
Areas 


Comment:  New  and  existing  permits  should  be 
closely  controlled,  monitored,  and  considered  for 
revocation  if  violations  are  found. 


Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  the  aquatic  stan¬ 
dard  in  the  preferred  alternative  (Alternative  4)  regarding 
lands,  permits,  and  facilities  zvould  not  adequately  or 
clearly  ensure  that  aquatic  and  riparian  resources  are  not 
harmed.  They  believe  that  the  preferred  alternative  should 
prohibit  issuance  of  new  permits  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  water  conveyance  facilities  and  other  surface  water 
developments  do  not  retard  or  prevent  attainment  ofRMOs 
and  do  not  cause  adverse  impacts  to  aquatic  and  riparian 
resources  and  beneficial  uses.  Some  think  the  preferred 
alternative  should  require  all  existing  conveyances  and 
diversions  on  federal  land  be  catalogued;  compliance  with 
the  mitigation  measures  be  confirmed;  cumulative  impacts 
on  aquatic  and  riparian  resources  be  evaluated;  and  permits 
for  conveyance  be  modified  where  detrimental  impacts  are 
found  and  revoked  where  conditions  of  the  permit  have  been 
violated  or  where  valid  right  to  use  of  the  water  is  not  held. 


Response:  A  standard  requiring  modification, 
relocation,  or  discontinuation  of  existing  land  uses 
and  management  actions,  if  they  prevent  attainment 
of  objectives  for  RCAs  or  aquatic  A1  or  A2 
subwatersheds,  is  included  in  the  management 
direction.  A  standard  in  the  PACFISH/ INFISH 
section  of  Alternative  SI  requires  leases  and  permits 
in  riparian  conservation  areas  to  be  issued  and 
adjusted  to  avoid  effects  that  would  be  inconsistent 
with  or  prevent  the  attainment  of  riparian  manage¬ 
ment  objectives. 


Comment:  Standard  AQ-S43,  limiting  development, 
should  be  strengthened. 

Response:  Standard  AQ-S43  has  been  replaced  by 
new  standards  in  the  Riparian  Conservation  Area 
section  in  Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 


Comment:  Dams  in  the  project  area  should  be 
removed  to  promote  fishery  health. 

Response:  The  management  of  dams  that  occur  off 
Forest  Service-  or  BLM-administered  lands  is  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  BLM. 


The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Recla¬ 
mation  have  federal  hydropower  authority.  How¬ 
ever,  recognition  and  consideration  were  given  in  the 
EIS  as  to  how  the  existence  and  management  of  dams 
affect  aquatic  health  on  Forest  Service-  or  BLM- 
administered  lands  in  the  project  area.  Consideration 
of  these  effects  and  conditions  played  a  role  in  evalu¬ 
ating  the  cumulative  effects  of  the  alternatives  in 
Chapter  4,  ^ 


Effects  of  Roads  on  Riparian  Areas 

Comment:  The  potential  effects  of  roads  on  aquatic 
health  were  not  adequately  described  in  the 
Draft  EISs. 

Narrative:  Many  respondents  believe  that  roads,  road  use, 
and  road  construction  and  maintenance  contribute  to 
undesirable  impacts  on  aquatic  health.  Others  feel  that  this 
allegation  is  unproven.  Some  say  road  density  is  a  less 
important  factor  in  road  health  than  the  quality,  design, 
and  mitigation  methods  of  the  roads  and  road  building. 

Response:  The  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components 
(Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997)  contains  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  discussion  of  effects  of  past  management  activi¬ 
ties  (including  roads)  on  aquatic  health.  Chapter  2  of 
the  EIS  summarizes  this  information. 

The  Riparian  Conservation  Area  management  direc¬ 
tion  in  Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  has 
been  modified  from  the  Draft  EISs  to  better  describe 
the  desired  outcomes.  In  Alternatives  S2  and  S3,  the 
intent  of  riparian  management  direction  is  to  maintain 
or  restore  natural  riparian  and  wetland  vegetation 
characteristics  to  achieve  bank  and  shore  stability, 
coarse  woody  debris  for  physical  and  biological 
complexity,  thermal  regulation,  erosion  rates,  and 
habitat  for  riparian  and  wetland  dependent  species. 

New  management  activities,  including  road  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance,  would  be  conducted  only  if 
they  achieve  these  outcomes.  For  management 
activities  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  would  use  their  existing  authorities 
to  mitigate  and/ or  require  design  features  that  would 
contribute  to  or  maintain  outcomes. 

Road  management  direction  in  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  is  intended  to  reduce  road-related  adverse 
effects  in  the  short  term  while  determining  long-term 
needs  and  locations  in  a  way  that  has  minimal 
environmental  impact  and  maintains  choices  for  the 
future. 
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Comment:  Uniform  and  consistent  criteria  should 
be  used  in  the  EIS  to  define  differences  in  the 
vegetative  community. 

Narrative:  One  respondent  asserts  that  detennination  and 
delineation  of  vegetative  co?nmunities  can  be  complicated 
by  the  terms  used  by  various  disciplines  to  describe  plant 
ecology.  This  person  claims  that  the  Draft  EISs  are  not 
consistent  with  scientific  literature. 

Response:  The  Draft  and  Supplemental  Draft  EISs 
are  consistent  with  the  scientific  literature.  Several 
vegetation  classifications  were  used  for  the  sake  of 
thoroughness  since  ecologists  and  wildlife  biologists 
often  do  not  use  the  same  classification  systems.  Each 
classification  system  has  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
For  instance,  'potential  vegetation  types'  stay  consis¬ 
tent  on  a  site  through  time,  yet  do  not  tell  what 
vegetation  occupies  the  site  at  a  given  time.  This 
system  is  useful  to  ecologists.  With  'terrestrial 
communities',  classification  is  based  on  the  current 
cover  type  and  structural  stage,  but  the  cover  type/ 
structural  stages  can  and  do  change  over  time.  This 
system  is  useful  to  wildlife  biologists. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  clarify  whether  the 
Climax  or  the  State  and  Transition  model  is  to  be 
used  in  determining  plant  species  health. 

Response:  The  EIS  Team  did  not  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  plant  species  health  because  the  EIS  is  a 
broad-scale  analysis,  focusing  on  ecosystem  health 
and  plant  species  viability  from  a  broad  perspective. 
Therefore,  neither  the  climax  nor  the  state  and  transi¬ 
tion  models  are  being  used  to  determine  plant  species 
health.  The  models  are  discussed  in  Chapter  2  of  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  (Factors  of  Influence)  with 
regard  to  livestock  grazing  pressure  and  its  relation  to 
vegetative  succession. 

Special  Status  and  Native 
Plant  Species 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  prioritize  management 
of  plant  species  of  concern  at  local  or  small  scales 
over  watershed  or  landscape  scales. 

N  arrative:  Because  of  the  diverse  nature  of  the  project 
area,  some feel  there  is  a  problem  of  specific  standards  being 


applied  to  different  landscapes.  They  believe  that  manage¬ 
ment  decisions  regarding  plant  species  of  concern  should  be 
made  on  the  local  level  /see  also  Scale/. 

Response:  Broad-scale  management  direction 
regarding  conservation  strategies  and  risks  and 
opportunities  in  these  plant  communities  are  covered 
in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  However,  manage¬ 
ment  of  plant  species  of  concern  at  local  or  fine  scales 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  (national  forest  or 
BLM  district)  land  manager.  The  objectives  and 
standards  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  require 
certain  conditions  to  meet  rangeland  health  needs. 
"How  you  get  there"  is  left  to  the  local  managers  to 
determine. 


Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  adequately 
address  sensitive,  rare,  or  threatened  and  endan¬ 
gered  plants. 

Narrative:  Many  respondents  are  concerned  that  invento¬ 
ries  are  not  sufficient  to  protect  different  plant  communities 
within  the  project  area.  They  assert  that  there  would  be 
little  change  in  the  overall  outcomes  for  the  majority  of 
species  under  any  of  the  alternatives.  Many  people  believe 
that  since  the  Draft  EISs  acknowledge  locally  endemic 
plants  are  difficult  to  analyze  at  the  broad  scale,  these 
species  are  in  danger  of  extinction.  Some feel  the  Draft 
EISs fail  to  address  the  majority  of  rare  plants  that  are  in 
trouble  because  their  habitats  are  disturbed.  Others 
criticize  the  Draft  EISs  for  not  having  a  table  of species 
considered  vulnerable. 

Some  assert  that  timber  harvesting,  grazing,  and  road 
building  could  have  negative  impacts  on  fungi  and  endan¬ 
gered  plants,  such  as  the  tiger  lily;  they  feel  that  the  EIS 
should  address  those  impacts. 

Some feel  the  Draft  EISs  overemphasize  the  problems  faced 
by  native  plants.  Tltey  say  that  plants  have  gone  extinct 
before  the  coming  of  humans  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
after  humans  are  gone. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  requires 
maintenance  or  improvement  of  native  plant  commu¬ 
nities.  Base  level  management  direction  requires 
conservation  strategies  and  risk  and  outcomes  assess¬ 
ments  for  these  plant  communities  in  the  step-down 
process.  However,  because  of  the  broad-scale  nature 
of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  it  does  not  address 
management  of  specific  sensitive,  rare,  or  threatened 
and  endangered  plants  in  the  interior  Columbia  River 
Basin.  Both  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  require  local 
administrative  units  to  address  protection  and 
management  of  sensitive,  rare,  threatened,  or  endan¬ 
gered  plants. 
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Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  adequately 
address  microbiotic  crusts  and  non-vascular  plants. 

Narrative:  Some  comments  address  the  need  to  institute 
long-term  research  on  the  effects  of  livestock  grazing  and 
trampling  on  microbiotic  crusts.  The  general  feeling 
among  respondents  is  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  ad¬ 
equately  address  this  issue,  and  that  adequate  research  has 
not  been  completed. 

Some  feel  that  non-vascular  plants  have  been  virtually 
ignored  in  all  aspects  of  the  Draft  EISs,  and  that  the  Draft 
EIS  analysis  of  effects  is  incomplete  without  a  study  of 
effects  on  non-vascular  plants.  A  few  note  that  known 
impacts  of  forest  management  on  ftngi  are  absent from  the 
Draft  EISs;  they  claim  that  the  documents  overlook 
negative  effects  on  fungi  from  soil  compaction  caused  by 
timber  harvest,  roads,  and  livestock  grazing. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  expands  on 
the  information  regarding  microbiotic  crusts,  but  the 
analysis  of  the  impacts  to  biological  crusts  are  at  a 
broad  scale  only.  While  the  science  is  not  conclusive, 
the  majority  of  evidence  shows  microbiotic  (biologi¬ 
cal)  crusts  have  an  important  role  in  rangeland  health, 
especially  for  soil  stability  in  some  rangeland  commu¬ 
nities.  Other  roles  include:  nutrient  cycling,  native 
perennial  species  establishment,  and  hindering 
establishment  of  exotic  undesirable  species  such  as 
cheatgrass.  However,  biological  crusts  and  their 
prevalence  on  the  rangelands  are  heavily  tied  to  soils. 
Site-specific  soils  information  is  not  available  for  the 
project  area.  Therefore,  biological  crusts  are  better 
analyzed  at  the  appropriate  mid-  or  fine-scale  where 
site  specific  information,  such  as  soils,  can  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Non-vascular  plants,  with  the  exception  of 
biological  crust  were  not  emphasized  in  the  Assess¬ 
ment  of  Ecosystem  Components  ox  the  Draft  EISs.  These 
plants  are  discussed  briefly  in  Chapter  2  of  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS;  effects  of  the  alternatives  on 
plants  (including  non-vascular)  and  biological  crusts 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  4. 

Comment:  Page  2-38,  paragraph  7  of  the  Eastside 
Draft  EIS,  says  that  two  plant  species  are  endan¬ 
gered  and  two  are  threatened,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  Chapter  2,  page  40,  which  lists  three  threatened 
and  one  endangered  plant  for  the  project  area.  It  is 
also  inconsistent  with  the  Eastside  summary  which 
states  that  two  endangered  and  three  threatened 
plants  occur  in  the  project  area. 

Response:  Threatened  and  endangered  species  lists 
have  been  updated  and  revised  for  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS. 


Exotic  Plants  and  Noxious 
Weeds 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  adequately  address 
the  causes  of  noxious  weeds. 

Narrative:  Many  respondents  feel  the  predominance  of 
noxious  weeds  is  the  result  of  disturbances  associated  with 
human  activity,  such  as  livestock  grazing  and  mechanized 
logging,  mining,  and  recreation.  One  individual  criticizes 
the  Draft  EISs  believing  that  they  do  not  provide  support¬ 
ing  evidence  for  the  statement,  "noxious  weeds  are  spread¬ 
ing  rapidly,  in  some  cases  exponentially,  on  rangelands  in 
ei’ery  range  cluster,  "and for  not  providing  specific 
locations  or  current  acreage  for  noxious  weed  infestations. 
Some feel  that  the  noxious  weed  issue  on  forested  lands  is 
not  addressed. 

Many  people feel  none  of  the  alternatives  offer  a  solution  to 
combat  weed  problems  and  that  noxious  weeds  will  only  get 
worse  under  all  the  alternatives,  since  in  their  opinion  none 
of  the  alternatives  deal  with  weed  vectors,  such  as  roads, 
livestock,  and  the  use  of  prescribed fire  and  thinning  as 
management  tools.  Many  respondents  feel  that  iveed 
prevention  should  be  emphasized  over  weed  control.  Many 
others favor  active  management  of  weeds.  Some  believe 
that  prescribed  fire  and  grazing  by  goats  and  predators  will 
reduce  the  spread  of  weeds.  Some feel  that  reserves  estab¬ 
lished for  the  purpose  of  site-specific  analysis  of  noxious 
weed  encroachment  would  offer  an  opportunity  to  keep 
weeds  in  check  at  a  small  scale. 

Some  people  feel  that  if  noxious  weeds  and  past  manage¬ 
ment  will  not  allow  natural  processes  on  certain  lands,  the 
EIS  should  state  this  information,  admit  that  rangelands 
are  no  longer  viable,  and  let  local  decision  makers  use  any 
and  all  tools  to  restore  health.  In  the  opinion  of  some, 
private  rangelands  are  in  better  shape  than  federal  range- 
lands,  because  private  citizens  will  spray  herbicides  or  do 
whatever  else  is  necessan /  to  keep  their  land free  of  weeds. 

One  person  argues  that  weeds  have  long  established 
themselves  in  undisturbed  territory  without  the  influence  of 
humans.  This  person  asserts  that  weed  invasion  is  not 
new,  and  therefore  a  hands-off,  passive  approach  to  man¬ 
agement  ivould  be  counter-productive. 

Response:  Noxious  weeds  are  addressed  in  Chapter 
2  of  the  Draft  EIS  and  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
based  on  inf ormation  from  the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem 
Components  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997).  Site- 
specific  information  on  noxious  weeds  was  not 
available  from  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  adminis¬ 
trative  units.  The  effects  of  noxious  weeds  under  the 
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various  alternatives  are  described  in  Chapter  4.  The 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  addresses  the  recommended 
approach  to  noxious  weed  control  which  involves 
both  prevention  and  active  measures  (see  Chapter  3 
and  Appendix  11). 

Success  in  noxious  weed  control  is  tied  to  effective 
education  and  prevention  measures  along  with 
aggressive  control  efforts.  The  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  has  established  the  components  for  a  strategy  that 
incorporates  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  approaches 
to  noxious  weed  management.  This  is  different  than 
the  integrated  weed  management  program  in  the 
Draft  EIS.  The  new  strategy  focuses  on  education, 
prevention,  control,  and  rehabilitation  (see 
Appendix  11). 

The  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components  (Quigley  and 
Arbelbide  1997)  and  Draft  EISs  identified  passive 
management  as  ineffective  on  noxious  weeds. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  did  not  clearly  define 
noxious  weeds  and  their  effects. 


spread  of  weeds.  Respondents feel  that  these  activities 
should  not  be  allowed  on  lands  that  are  at  risk  for  weed 
invasion.  Some  people  feel  that  the  integrated  approach  to 
weed  management  on  all  lands  has  not  been  proven.  They 
note  that  weed  management  is  not  consistent  in  areas 
where  land  ownership  is  intermingled. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  components  for  a  strategy  that  incorporates 
the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  approaches  to  noxious 
weed  management.  This  is  different  than  the  inte¬ 
grated  weed  management  program  in  the  Draft  EISs. 
The  new  strategy  focuses  on  education,  prevention, 
control,  and  rehabilitation.  Noxious  weed  introduc¬ 
tions  or  spread  are  caused  by  recreation,  livestock 
grazing,  logging,  wildlife  (birds  and  mammals),  wind, 
water  (rivers  and  creeks),  mining,  and  other  vectors. 
Noxious  weeds  have  invaded  most  types  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  land  in  the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin. 
The  strategy  proposed  in  the  EIS  would  only  be 
required  on  lands  administred  by  the  BLM  and  Forest 
Service,  but  it  would  be  more  effective  if  other  land- 
owners  also  participated. 


Narrative:  Many  people  have  questions  about  what  plant 
species  are  considered  noxious  weeds  and  to  what  extent 
they  are  harmful.  Some  want  a  clear  definition  of  a  noxious 
weed.  Some  complain  the  Draft  EISs  portray  all  non¬ 
native  plants  as  bad,  and  disturbance  and  abuse  by  humans 
as  the  key factor  in  the  spread  of  such  plants.  Some 
question  the  severity  of  the  threat  by  noxious  weeds  to 
native  flora.  They  suggest  the  EIS  take  another  look  to 
determine  if  noxious  weeds  can  be  used  beneficially. 

Response:  Noxious  weeds  are  defined  and  described 
in  the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components  (Quigley 
and  Arbelbide  1997),  the  Draft  EISs  and  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS.  Specific  information  on  noxious 
weeds  that  are  common  or  exist  in  a  specific  area  can 
be  found  at  the  local  county  extension  or  Forest 
Service  or  BLM  office.  The  effects  of  noxious  weeds 
and  the  vegetation  types  that  are  susceptible  to 
invasion  are  explained  in  the  Assessment  of  Ecosys¬ 
tem  Components  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997)  and 
Draft  EISs.  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  focuses  on 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  native  plant 
and  animal  communities  throughout  the  project  area; 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  address  the  beneficial 
use  of  noxious  weeds. 


Comment:  The  integrated  weed  management 
program  in  the  Draft  EISs  is  incomplete. 

Narrative:  Some  request  development  of  native  plant  seed 
resources  and  alteration  or  elimination  of  management 
activities  (grazing,  logging)  that  cause  introduction  or 


Comment:  It  is  misleading  to  say  that  "exotics  are 
common  components  in  most  plant  communities  in 
this  group"  (Eastside  Draft  EIS,  page  2-99),  without 
also  saying  that  in  many  of  the  communities,  exotics 
make  up  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  composition. 

Response:  The  comment  noted  is  in  reference  to  the 
discussion  on  the  dry  shrublands  potential  vegetation 
group  (PVG)  in  the  Draft  EISs.  The  Landscape 
Ecology  Assessment  (Harm,  Jones,  Karl,  et  al.  1997; 
Table  3.40)  documents  that  invasion  and  spread  of 
exotic  undesirable  plants  (including  noxious  weeds) 
has  been  a  dominant  change  in  the  dry  shrub  PVG. 
Exotic  undesirable  plants  were  shown  to  be  common 
within  most  cover  types  in  this  PVG. 

Comment:  Table  2-14  is  inconsistent  because  it 
states  in  the  footnote  that  cheatgrass  and  Kentucky 
bluegrass  are  "not  legally  declared  noxious,"  but  the 
table  lists  these  two  species  as  noxious  weeds. 

Response:  "Noxious"  is  a  legal  classification  and  not 
an  ecological  term.  Plants  that  can  exert  substantial 
negative  environmental  or  economic  impact  can  be 
designated  as  noxious  by  various  governmental 
agencies.  Noxious  weeds  are  therefore  a  subset  of 
'exotic'  plants.  For  brevity  in  the  title  of  Table  2-14, 
"Noxious  Weed"  was  used  to  refer  to  both  legally 
declared  noxious  weeds  and  other  exotic  undesirable 
plants  that  have  substantial  negative  ecological  and 
economic  impacts.  Those  plants  that  are  treated  as 
noxious  plants  but  are  not  legally  declared  as  such. 
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are  labeled  in  the  table,  which  is  carried  into  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  Chapter  2,  Factors  of  Influ¬ 
ence  section;  the  title  has  been  modified  to  address 
this  concern. 


Comment:  Table  4-33  should  be  clarified  to  indicate  how 
"tzvo  percent  of  terrestrial  communities  are  currently 
'exotics'"  was  determined,  and  to  change  the  wording  to 
'exotic  weeds '. 

Response:  Table  4-33  was  developed  from  informa¬ 
tion  provided  by  the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Compo¬ 
nents  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997)  and  the  Evaluation 
of  El S  A  l tenia  tines  (Quigley,  Lee,  and  Arbelbide  1997). 
The  word  "exotics"  can  be  confusing.  The  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS  clarifies  the  intent  by  differentiating 
between  undesirable  and  desirable  exotic  species. 

Comment:  Any  plan  for  the  treatment  of  noxious  weeds 
in  the  EIS  should  start  immediately,  and  how  the  plan  will 
be  funded  should  be  explained. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  assert  that  any  plan  to 
control  noxious  weeds  should  be  properly  funded  and 
implemented.  They  also  believe  that  five  years  is  too 
long  to  wait  to  begin  any  plan  controlling  weeds. 

Response:  The  five-year  requirement  was  not 
brought  forward  to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  The 
current  strategy  requires  education,  prevention, 
control,  and  rehabilitation  to  be  implemented  imme¬ 
diately.  However,  noxious  weed  plans  are  already  in 
place  in  most  administrative  units,  and  noxious  weed 
control  is  ongoing.  Administrative  units  should 
coordinate  with  other  entities  (state,  county,  tribal, 
and  private),  and  be  consistent  in  their  approach  for 
noxious  weed  control  to  be  most  effective.  So  far, 
uncoordinated  efforts  have  been  ineffective  against 
noxious  weeds.  (See  also  Implementation.) 


Wildlife 


Management  Effects  on 
Wildlife 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  address  effects  on 
wildlife  from  management  activities  such  as  graz¬ 
ing,  timber  harvest,  mining,  roads,  and  wild  horse 
management.  These  effects  include:  interactions 


between  domestic  and  wild  animals,  predation  by 
wolves,  effects  on  predator/prey  relations,  range 
management  effects  on  bird  populations  and 
habitat,  range  management  effects  on  amphibian 
and  reptile  populations,  and  management  effects  on 
migration  routes  for  big  game  species. 

Narrative:  Many  respondents  view  management  practices 
such  as  roatf  building,  off-road  vehicle  use,  mining, 
logging,  and  grazing  as  harmful  to  wildlife  habitat,  and 
they  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  consider  the  effects  from 
these  activities  on  wildlife.  Others  claim  that  some  wddlife 
populations  have flourished  because  of  management 
activities,  and  they  feel  that  wildlife  can  co-exist  with 
operations  that  support  all  species,  including  humans. 

They  dispute  the  notion  that  human  impacts  are  necessarily 
detrimental  to  wildlife. 

Some  individuals  claim  that  Standard HA-S18  does  not 
call  for  reducing  road  densities  below  thresholds  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Interagency  Grizzly  Bear  Committee.  They 
assert  that  grizzly  bears,  wolverines,  and  American 
martens  all  require  habitat  with  road  densities  below 
certain  thresholds,  and  that  failure  to  meet  these  require¬ 
ments  will  adversely  affect  these  species. 

Some  suggest  there  is  a  lack  of  discussion  by  the  agencies 
on  the  effects  of  grazing  on  terrestrial  wildlife  habitat. 

They  feel  that  riparian  habitat  is  the  most  vulnerable  to 
degradation  from  grazing  and  they  insist  on  standards  and 
guidelines  to  protect  these  areas  from  grazmg  practices. 
Some  say  domestic  animals  spread  disease  to  wildlife. 

Some  feel  that  the  ICBEMP  direction  will  create  problems 
for  corrective  wildlife  and  livestock  conflict  control  efforts. 
They feel  that  ranchers,  permittees,  and  private  landowners 
should  be  involved  in  collaborative  discussions  with  the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  to  minimize  wildlife  and  livestock 
conflicts.  Other  respondents  expressed  concerns  on  specific 
species,  such  as  declining  populations  for  range-related 
species  (Columbian  sharp-tailed  grouse  and  sage  grouse) 
related  to  management  conflicts. 

Some  people  contend  that  safe  tnigration  routes  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  effective  management,  and  that  the  relocation  of 
grazmg  allotments  out  of  prime  corridor  habitat  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  elk  and  deer  casualties  when  they  travel 
through  these  areas.  Some  feel  that  proper  conservation 
measures  such  as  habitat  corridors,  ivildlife  reserves,  and 
old-growth  preservation  are  necessary  for  the  long-term 
viability  of  wildlife  species  in  light  of  increasing  human 
use,  extraction,  and  development.  Some  individuals 
request  that  the  EIS  adequately  consider  the  needs  of  species 
displaced from  their  normal  habitats  because  of  manage¬ 
ment  prescriptions.  Some  feel  that  adaptive  management 
can  be  a  beneficial  tool  for  species  recoveri/.  (See  also 
Domestic/ Bighorn  Sheep  Habitat  Conflicts./ 
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Response:  Habitat  for  terrestrial  species  (plants  and 
animals)  is  one  of  the  components  of  Alternatives  S2 
and  S3  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  Positive  and 
negative  effects  on  wildlife  habitat  from  various 
management  activities  are  addressed  in  Chapter  4. 

The  revised  terrestrial  habitat  strategy  provides  new 
or  strengthened  direction  for  widely  distributed 
wildlife  and  plant  species  identified  as  being  of 
concern  at  the  broad  scale,  focusing  on  adequate 
habitat  with  appropriate  structure  and  composition 
across  administrative  units.  New  objectives  have 
been  added  requiring  management  activities  such  as 
logging,  grazing,  and  mining  to  be  done  in  a  way  that 
maintains  and  promotes  healthy,  productive,  and 
diverse  plant  and  animal  communities,  including 
considerations  of  habitat  connections  and  fragmenta¬ 
tion.  Habitats  for  wide-ranging  carnivores  such  as 
lynx  and  wolverine  receive  additional  direction  that 
focuses  on  identifying  and  mapping  important  wide- 
ranging  carnivore  areas,  and  minimizing  or  mitigat¬ 
ing  negative  effects  on  wide-ranging  carnivores  and 
their  prey. 

Alternatives  S2  and  S3  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
include  direction  to  be  consistent  with  conservation 
strategies  and  other  relevant  reports  (such  as  the 
Interagency  Grizzly  Bear  Committee  guidelines). 
Protection  of  intact  habitats  for  terrestrial  wildlife 
species  of  concern  at  the  broad  scale  which  have  had 
the  greatest  declines  in  source  habitats  (Terrestrial 
Families  1,  2,  4, 11,  and  12)  is  the  intent  of  manage¬ 
ment  in  terrestrial  T  watersheds.  One  intent  of  the 
management  direction  is  to  maintain  or  restore 
terrestrial  source  habitats. 


Response:  This  EIS  provides  broad-scale  direction 
with  desired  outcomes  described.  Effects  can  not  be 
predicted  as  precisely  as  they  could  be  at  finer  scales. 
Sections  on  management  intent  and  rationale,  which 
provide  additional  clarification  of  the  objectives  and 
standards,  have  been  added  to  improve  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  direction.  Additional  information  on 
terrestrial  vertebrate  habitats  has  been  made  available 
from  the  Science  Advisory  Group  since  the  release  of 
the  Draft  EISs.  This  information  was  used  to  develop 
direction  presented  in  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  and  has  been  incorporated 
into  Chapter  2,  as  well. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  provide  a  scientific 
explanation  based  on  ecosystem  principles  for  why 
effects  of  human  access  on  wildlife  species  were 
avoided  in  this  project. 

Narrative:  One  respondent  requests  an  explanation  of 
bullet  4  on  page  Summary -27  of  the  Eastside  Draft  EIS, 
which  claims  that  " human  access  and  its  direct  and 
indirect  effects  on  wildlife  species  are  most  appropriately 
addressed  at  finer  scales. " 

Response:  The  effects  of  human  access  on  wildlife 
species  are  discussed  in  both  Chapters  2  and  4  of  the 
Draft  EISs.  The  statement  in  the  summary  is  correct 
in  that  the  effects  of  human  access  are  generally  site- 
specific  and  can  best  be  addressed  with  finer  scale 
analyses  such  as  Subbasin  Review,  EAWS  and/or 
site-specific  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
analysis. 


Identification  of  specific  sensitive  areas  is  too  fine- 
scale  for  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS;  however,  they 
will  be  addressed  during  Subbasin  Review,  Ecosys¬ 
tem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale,  and /  or  site- 
specific  NEPA  analysis,  as  appropriate.  Alternatives 
S2  and  S3  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  include 
direction  to  develop  travel  plans  that  provide  for 
needed  public  access  while  maintaining  or  achieving 
terrestrial,  aquatic  and  riparian  objectives. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EIS  standards  for  habitat 
planning  are  too  vague  and  broad. 

Narrative:  Many  individuals  feel  that  the  standards, 
objectives,  and  guidelines  for  habitats  in  the  Draft  EISs  are 
inadequate  for  them  to  make  accurate  forecasts  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  alternatives  on  habitats.  Some  state  that 
realistic  assumptions  should  be  made  for  the  alternatives  to 
meet  the  stated  goals  of  the  plan. 


Data  and  Analyses 

Comment:  Paragraph  1  on  page  2-43  of  the  Eastside 
Draft  EIS  states  that  the  assessment  did  not  consider 
the  fact  that  "much  of  the  land  surrounding  some 
natural  areas  also  contributes  suitable  habitat  for 
vertebrate  species,"  which  appears  to  conflict  with 
the  statement  in  Chapter  1,  Page  15,  Col.  2,  Bullet  4, 
which  states  that  "contributions  from  private  lands 
were  considered  as  part  of  the  assessment."  The 
discrepancy  should  be  corrected. 

Response:  The  two  statements  are  consistent  in  that 
they  refer  to  different  things.  The  statement  on 
page  1-15  refers  to  the  Science  Integration  Team's 
assessment  in  general,  in  which  contributions  from 
private  lands  were  considered  as  part  of  the  overall 
analysis.  The  statement  on  page  2-43  refers  specifi¬ 
cally  to  natural  areas  and  an  analysis  of  the  size-class 
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distribution  of  natural  areas.  A  decision  was  made 
not  to  include  areas  surrounding  natural  areas 
(buffers)  in  the  size-class  distribution  analysis.  In  this 
case  the  intent  is  to  show  effects  of  natural  areas,  so 
the  decision  to  exclude  areas  is  appropriate.  For 
clarification,  a  statement  is  also  made  in  paragraph  1 
on  page  2-43  that  it  is  recognized  that  the  surround¬ 
ing  areas  may  contribute  to  a  species  habitat. 

Comment:  The  number  of  vertebrate  species  in  the 
project  area  listed  in  Table  2-12  (page  2-60,  Eastside 
Draft  EIS)  conflicts  with  the  number  of  vertebrates 
stated  in  Eastside  Summary,  Page  4,  Paragraph  2, 
which  states  that  547  vertebrates  are  present  in  the 
project  area.  The  discrepancy  should  be  corrected. 

Response:  The  547  species  includes  79  species  of 
birds  which  are  casual,  or  accidental  visitors,  to  the 
project  area  and  were  considered  in  the  analysis;  they 
were  not  included  in  the  Draft  EIS  Table.  The  table 
has  been  corrected  to  include  these  79  species  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  (Chapter  2,  Terrestrial 
Species  Component). 

Comment:  Inadequate  information  about  the 
Species  Environmental  Relationship  Model  is 
provided;  a  literature  reference  and  explanation  for 
the  model  should  be  provided. 

Response:  The  Species  Environmental  Relationship 
Model  is  composed  of  databases  which  include  base 
information  on  species  ecology.  The  databases  were 
used  to  cluster  species  into  groups  based  on  key 
ecological  functions  and  key  environmental  correlates. 
The  databases  are  discussed  on  pages  1527-1529  of 
Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components  (Marcot  et  al.  in 
Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997).  Different  models  are 
explained  and  cited  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  Objective  HA-02  regarding  support  of 
viable  species  populations,  should  be  rewritten  and 
EIS  should  define  viability. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  believe  that  the  objective 
regarding  supporting  viable  populations,  contributing  to 
recovery  of  listed  species  and  supporting  productive  and 
diverse  plant  and  animal  populations  (HA-02),  is  vague 
and  overly  inclusive.  They  want  the  EIS  to  revise  the 
objective  to  deal  with  specific  wildlife  ecosystem  health 
issues. 

Some  want  the  EIS  to  remove  the  language from  HA-02 
that  says  viability  is  measured  by  "recovery"  goals  set  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or  the  National  Marine 


Fisheries  Service.  These  respondents  believe  that  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  and  other  regulations 
require  an  independent  judgement  of  viability  and  not  the 
simple  reference  to  recovery  plan  standards  that  they 
consider  to  be  inadequate. 

Response:  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  in  the  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Draft  EIS  give  direction  to  provide  habitat  capable 
of  supporting  viable  populations  of  plant  and  animal 
species.  The  definition  of  'viable  population'  in  HA- 
02  has  been  corrected  and  is  included  in  the  glossary 
in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  to  read,  "A  viable 
population  is  one  that  has  the  estimated  numbers  and 
distribution  of  reproductive  individuals  to  ensure  that 
its  continued  existence  be  well  distributed  in  the 
planning  area." 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  reanalyze  scientific  data 
on  wildlife  habitat  (including  the  correlation 
between  bird  populations  and  habitat  needs)  in 
support  of  revised  standards  for  protecting  habitats 
for  all  species,  not  just  threatened  or  endangered 
species. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  question  whether  the 
standards  and  objectives  in  the  Draft  EISs  are  based  on 
accurate  science,  because  they  claim  that  habitat  provisions 
will  adversely  affect  certain  wildlife  populations.  Some 
think  the  upland  sandpiper,  Lewis'  woodpecker,  olive-sided 
flycatcher,  and  the  veery  should  be  listed  as  sensitive 
species.  Another  respondent  states  that  recent  scientific 
data  indicate  the  northern  goshawk  prefers  mature  forests 
for  foraging,  while  the  scientific  conclusions  in  the  Draft 
EISs  suggest  mixed  forests  and  openings  as  preferred 
goshawk  habitat;  this  suggests  to  them  that  forest  openings 
are  not  favorable  for  the  goshawk  and  may  favor  competi¬ 
tors  of  the  bird,  so  they feel  that  new  effects  analyses  should 
be  performed.  Others  state  that  neotropical  migratory  birds 
are  not  adequately  considered  in  the  alternatives. 

Some  people  feel  that  other  species  will  eventually  be  listed 
as  threatened  or  endangered,  and  they  insist  that  standards 
should  be  revised  with  provisions  to  protect  habitat  for  all 
viable  popidations.  They  warn  that  failure  to  address  these 
issues  now  may  lead  to  higher  costs  and  complicated 
recovery  in  the  future. 

Response:  Although  restoration  of  sustainable 
ecosystems  benefits  many  wildlife  species,  it  may  also 
adversely  affect  others.  For  example,  some  species 
populations  may  have  increased  because  of  increases 
in  some  vegetative  types  and  patterns  resulting  from 
fire  suppression.  However,  these  habitat  increases  are 
not  sustainable  and  eventual  disturbances  will  reduce 
them,  with  corresponding  adverse  effects  on  the 
dependent  species. 
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The  terrestrial  strategy  presented  in  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  in  Alternatives  S2  or  S3  addresses  the  needs 
of  wide-ranging  wildlife  species  identified  as  being  of 
concern  at  the  broad  scale.  The  effects  on  terrestrial 
species  were  reevaluated  by  the  Science  Advisory 
Group  based  on  the  best  science  available  and  are 
disclosed  in  Chapter  4  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 
The  needs  of  neotropical  migratory  birds  have  been 
considered  in  alternative  development;  however, 
habitat  issues  in  wintering  areas,  which  are  outside 
the  project  area,  cannot  be  addressed. 

An  objective  of  this  project  is  to  reduce  the  potential 
for  additional  listing  of  species  as  threatened  or 
endangered  by  providing  direction  to  meet  the  broad- 
scale  needs  of  various  species.  The  listing  of  species 
as  sensitive  is  addressed  through  updates  to  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  sensitive  species  lists,  which  are 
outside  the  scope  of  this  EIS. 

Comment:  The  theme  of  Alternative  7  should  be 
revised  to  correctly  reflect  what  can  be  measured 
scientifically  about  species  viability. 

Narrative:  Some  claim  that  the  statement  that  Alternative 
7  reduces  risk  to  s-pecies  viability  was  never  adequately 
evaluated  in  the  Draft  EISs.  They  feel  that,  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  concluded  that  the  alternative  ever  achieves  this 
goal.  They  want  the  theme  of  the  alternative  to  be  revised 
to  correctly  reflect  what  the  Science  Integration  Team  is 
capable  of  measuring  with  respect  to  species  viability  and 
what  distmguishes  it  from  other  alternatives. 

Response:  Alternative  7  was  not  revised  for  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  although  certain  components 
were  carried  forward  into  Alternatives  S2  and  S3.  The 
effects  of  the  alternatives  were  evaluated  using  the 
best  scientific  information  available.  Risk  to  species 
viability  under  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  were  evaluated 
by  the  Science  Advisory  Group  and  are  presented  in 
Chapter  4  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  legends  on  Eastside  Draft  EIS  Map 
2-7  and  Table  2-7  are  based  on  the  total  number  of 
disjunct  species,  but  the  total  number  is  not  pro¬ 
vided.  The  EIS  should  provide  the  total  number  for 
both  the  map  and  the  table. 

Response:  Map  2-7  and  Table  2-7  were  not  carried 
forward  to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  process  used  to  determine  species 
viability  in  the  Draft  EISs  should  be  redone  from  an 
ecosystem  management  approach. 


Narrative:  Some  people  feel  that  because  only  certain 
species  were  chosen  for  viability  studies,  long-tenn  viability 
for  all  species  in  the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin  will  be 
jeopardized.  These  respondents  state  that  the  standards 
and  objectives  need  to  be  developed  from  an  ecosystem 
approach  for  all  species,  and  not  just  a  species-specific 
strategy.  Some feel  that  the  viability  analyses  of  the  Draft 
EISs  are  unproven  and  unclear,  and  they  charge  that  the 
agencies  will  not  be  able  to  estimate  the  long-term  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  ecosystem  regarding  wildlife  habitat. 

Response:  The  process  used  to  select  species  for 
evaluation  and  the  process  of  evaluation  and  their 
limitations  are  described  in  the  Draft  EISs  and  in  the 
Evaluation  of  EIS  Alternatives  (Lehmkuhl  et  al.  in 
Quigley,  Lee,  and  Arbelbide  1997).  The  expert  panel 
process  worked  well  for  the  diverse  species  selected. 
The  process  for  selection  of  species  to  be  evaluated 
and  the  process  of  evaluation  were  further  refined 
between  publication  of  the  Draft  EISs  and  preparation 
of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  This  refinement  is 
presented  in  Source  Habitats  for  Terrestrial  Vertebrates  of 
Focus  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin  (Wisdom  et  al.  in 
press),  and  was  used  to  evaluate  the  alternatives  in 
the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  guideline  related  to  developing  a 
species  response  matrix  (HA-G20)  should  be 
revised  to  restrict  the  scope  and  use  of  literature 
searches  for  documenting  species  responses  to 
management  activities. 

Narrative:  One  respondent  says  that  documented 
responses  of  species  to  management  activities  (HA- 
G20)  should  be  specific  to  the  inland  Northwest.  The 
respondent  further  believes  that  interim  species  response 
matrices  based  on  literature  searches  should  not  be  used  for 
decision-ntaking  under  guideline  HA-G20  without 
validation.  Tltey  want  the  EIS  to  remove  this  and  other 
guidelines  that  suggest  management  actions  without 
proper  scientific  validation. 

Response:  Guideline  HA-G20  was  not  brought 
forward  into  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  Guidelines  HA-G21  (developing  conser¬ 
vation  strategies),  HA-G23  (using  information  from 
multiple  ecological  scales),  H A-G24  (conducting  an 
analysis  of  connectivity),  and  HA-G28  (consider 
impacts  to  amphibians)  are  unclear. 

Narrative:  So?ne  respondents  feel  that  the  applicability  of 
guideline  HA-G21  to  the  appropriate  Draft  EIS  alternative 
should  be  identified  and  a  definition  of 'conservation 
strategy  guide '  be  provided.  They  believe  that  analysis  of 
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connectivity  as  specified  under  guideline  HA-G24  cannot 
be  performed  reliably  at  the  watershed  scale;  they  want  the 
guideline  to  be  revised  to  clarifi /  the  procedures  for  connec¬ 
tivity  analysis  and  also  to  ensure  that  the  analysis  is 
consistent  across  scales.  Guideline  HA -G28,  which  says  to 
"consider  wetland  habitat features  "  is  an  example  of  what 
the  respondent  thinks  is  an  ambiguous  and  cryptic  guide¬ 
line  because  of  the  word  'consider.  ’ 

Response:  These  four  guidelines  were  not  brought 
forward  to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  Guidelines  are 
intended  as  suggestions  for  managers  to  consider  in 
meeting  objectives  and  goals.  The  term  'consider'  is 
intended  to  reinforce  the  idea  that  guidelines  are  not 
mandatory.  The  Guidelines  appendix  in  each  of  the 
Draft  EISs  has  been  dropped  from  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS,  and  instead  guidelines  that  appear  to  be 
relevant  and  helpful  are  presented  in  Chapter  3  along 
with  associated  objectives  and  standards. 

Wildlife  Habitat  and 
Viability 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  compare  viability  of 
species  among  the  alternatives. 

Narrative:  Some  believe  there  is  little  difference  between 
objectives,  standards,  and  guidelines  among  the 
alternatives  in  the  Draft  EISs  with  respect  to  species 
viability.  The y  believe  there  is  no  way  to  evaluate  whether 
the  standards  and  objectives  will  achieve  the  intended 
differences. 

Response:  A  comparison  of  effects  on  viability  of 
species  among  the  alternatives  is  displayed  in  the 
Draft  EISs;  see  the  Terrestrial  Species  section  of  Chapter 
4,  and  Appendix  K  (UCRB)/4-2  (Eastside).  The 
evaluation  of  alternatives  disclosed  in  the  Draft  EISs 
was  based  on  assumptions  described  in  the  Draft 
EISs.  In  some  cases,  the  rate  of  achievement  was  the 
biggest  difference  among  alternatives.  The  viability 
determinations  will  be  part  of  the  Final  EIS  and 
Record  of  Decision. 


Comment:  The  Desired  Range  of  Future  Conditions 
(DRFC)  for  Alternatives  3  through  7  should  be 
revised  to  include  provision  of  habitats  to  maintain 
viable  populations  of  all  species.  The  EIS  should 
address  how  DRFCs  for  species  viability  will  be 
achieved  with  current  management  strategies. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  it  is  inappropriate for 
the  DRTC  of  Alternative  4  to  state  that  "human  activities 
[will  be]  at  levels  that  allow  most  species  to  be  adequately 


distributed  in  forest  environments, "  because  they feel  such 
a  statement  is  inconsistent  with  the  objective  of  maintain¬ 
ing  viable  populations  and  restoring  healthy,  productive, 
diverse  populates  and  communities.  Turthermore,  they 
note  that  one  of  the  DRTCs  for  terrestrial  species  habitat 
with  Alternatives  3  through  7  is  for  habitats  to  be  "suitable 
to  maintain  viable  populations  of  listed  and  sensitive 
species ,  "  but  that  where  habitats  are  inadequate  to  support 
viable  populations  of  a  species,  jhe  need  to  list  the  species 
will  inevitably  develop.  Therefore,  they  believe  this  DRTC 
should  be  revised  to  include  provision  of  habitats  to 
maintain  viable  popidations  of  all  species. 

Response:  The  intent  of  the  Desired  Range  of  Future 
Conditions  for  forest  wildlife  habitat  (in  the  Draft 
EISs)  is  to  provide  for  the  long-term  sustainability  of 
forest-dependent  wildlife  species.  A  desired  popula¬ 
tion  level  or  distribution  and  viable  population  level 
are  not  the  same.  Management  for  viable  populations 
of  species  is  a  management  minimum.  In  most  cases 
the  desired  population  level  is  well  above  this  mini¬ 
mum.  This  concept  has  been  clarified  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS;  however,  in  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS,  DRFCs  are  not  described  in  a  separate  section, 
rather  they  have  been  incorporated  into  the  objectives, 
management  intents,  and  rationales. 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  establish 
wildlife  conservation  areas  to  preserve  wildlife 
habitat  in  reserves. 

Narrative:  Many  believe  that  the  interior  Columbia  River 
Basin  has  some  of  the  most  healthy  intact  ecosystems  left  in 
the  country,  and  they  want  these  areas  protected  for 
wildlife  habitat  by  creatmg  wildlife  conservation  areas  and 
reserves.  They  insist  these  areas  are  vital  refugia  for 
species,  which  they  claim  would  face  a  crisis  under  the 
standards  proposed  in  the  Draft  EISs.  Many  believe 
roadless  areas  would  provide  ideal  habitat for  these  reserves 
because  management  actions  are  limited  in  those  areas. 

Response:  Several  alternatives  in  the  Draft  EISs  and 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  provide  for  areas  with 
emphasis  on  conservation  of  wildlife  habitat.  The 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  provides  specific  manage¬ 
ment  direction  for  watersheds  identified  as  having 
intact  source  habitats  for  five  Families  of  terrestrial 
species  (for  Terrestrial  T  watersheds). 

The  intent  of  terrestrial  T  watersheds  in  Alternatives 
S2  and  S3  is  to  prevent  loss  of  acres  of  source  habitat 
and  prevent  decline  in  habitat  condition  in  the  short 
term  (10  years),  while  facilitating  a  conservation 
emphasis  with  a  long-term  objective  of  increasing  the 
source  habitat  for  these  areas  to  provide  connectivity 
within  the  watershed  where  possible. 
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Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  include 
corridors  and  linkages  necessary  to  maintain  viable 
wildlife  populations. 

Narrative:  Many  insist  that  habitat  corridors  and 
linkages  be  incorporated  into  the  standards  of  the  EIS  to 
foster  genetic  interchange  and  long-term  viability.  Some 
believe  that  Alternative  7  is  the  most  effective  in  protecting 
habitat,  and  many  of  these  individuals  express  the  need  to 
have  standards  similar  to  those  proposed  for  Alternative  7 
incorporated  into  the  selected  alternative. 

Other  individuals  claim  that  many  of  the  alternatives 
would  not  protect  portions  of  habitat  that  would  link 
terrestrial  and  aquatic  areas.  They  want  guidelines  to  be 
strengthened  and  adaptive  management  and  monitoring  be 
adopted  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  connectivity  of  habitat 
for  wide-ranging  species. 

Response:  Several  alternatives  in  the  Draft  EISs  and 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  provide  direction  related  to 
maintaining  corridors  and  linkages.  For  example,  in 
Alternatives  S2  and  S3  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS, 
the  intent  of  terrestrial  T  watersheds  in  the  short  term 
(10  years),  is  a  conservation  emphasis  with  a  long¬ 
term  objective  to  increase  the  source  habitat  for  these 
areas  to  provide  connectivity  within  the  watershed 
where  possible. 

The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  contains  direction  that 
strengthens  the  consideration  of  fragmentation  and 
connectivity  in  providing  habitats  adequate  to  sup¬ 
port  viable  populations  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
restoration  emphasis  in  Alternatives  S2  and  S3 
should,  over  time,  improve  connectivity  and  reduce 
fragmentation  of  habitats.  Base  level  direction  is 
provided  for  developing  broad-scale  habitat  connec¬ 
tivity  and  linkages  for  wide-ranging  carnivores  and 
for  identifying  and  mapping  existing  and  potential 
dispersal  corridors  for  wide-ranging  carnivores. 

Comment:  Paragraph  2,  page  2-6,  of  the  Eastside 
Draft  EIS  should  be  rewritten  to  consider  that 
increased  fragmentation  not  only  has  caused  a  loss 
in  connectivity  between  some  habitats,  but  also  has 
increased  connectivity  among  other  habitats. 

Response:  The  statement  in  the  Draft  EIS  is  correct, 
since  it  doesn't  state  that  all  populations  have  been 
negatively  affected.  The  intent  is  to  manage  vegeta¬ 
tion  so  that  it  is  more  like  historical  conditions. 
However,  this  could  mean  that  habitats  are  more  or 
less  connected,  depending  on  the  vegetation  type,  and 
that  positive  and  negative  benefits  will  vary  among 
species.  For  example,  increased  connectivity  of  dense 
forest  may  be  inhibiting  bighorn  sheep  movement, 
causing  their  habitats  to  be  less  connected. 


Comment:  The  standard  regarding  known  habitat 
bottlenecks  and  habitat  linkages  (HA-S4),  is  too 
broad  and  would  be  too  difficult  to  interpret  and 
implement.  Reference  is  made  to  a  map  of  habitat 
bottlenecks,  but  the  map  is  not  provided.  This  and 
other  standards  that  are  too  ambiguous  for  consider¬ 
ation  should  be  removed. 

Response:  Standard  HA-S4  called  for  managing 
identified  bottlenecks  to  reduce  the  effects.  Several 
objectives  in  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  in  the  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Draft  EIS  provide  direction  relative  to  habitat 
linkages  and  cover  the  content  and  intent  in  HA-S4. 

As  noted  in  the  rationale,  the  map  in  question  was 
produced  by  the  Science  Integration  Team  for  use  in 
their  assessment.  It  was  not  included  in  the  Draft  EISs 
and  is  not  cited  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  better  explain  the 
concept  of  'key  linkage  areas'  and  state  their  criteria 
and  assumptions. 

Response:  The  discussion  of  habitat  needs  of  carni¬ 
vores  has  been  refined  and  clarified  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS  based  on  information  documented  in 
Source  Habitats  for  Terrestrial  Vertebrates  ofTocus  in  the 
interior  Columbia  Basin  (Wisdom  et  al.  in  press). 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  include  basin-wide 
standards  for  terrestrial  species  habitat  protection, 
especially  wide-ranging  species. 

Narrative:  Some  people  believe  that  adequate  wildlife 
habitat  is  vital  to  long-term  viability  of  many  species,  and 
they  suggest  basin-wide  management  staridards  to  better 
address  wildlife  needs.  They  say  that  zvide-ranging  species 
can  benefit  from  these  standards  which  would  be  applied 
throughout  the  project  area.  Some  people  feel  there  is  a  lack 
of  infonnation  presented  in  the  Draft  EISs  about  species 
that  are  wide-ranging  and  lack  a  central  habitat  location. 
They  assert  that  without  this  data  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  habitat  requirements  and  desired fiture  conditions 
will  be  met. 

Response:  Several  alternatives  in  the  Draft  EISs  and 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  provide  basin-wide  standards 
for  terrestrial  species  habitat  protection.  Alternatives 
S2  and  S3  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  include 
objectives  that  focus  on  contributing  to  health,  pro¬ 
ductivity,  and  diversity  of  plant  and  animal  commu¬ 
nities  through  maintenance  and  protection  of  habitats. 
Management  direction  to  protect  habitat  security  for 
wide-ranging  carnivores  is  also  provided.  Informa¬ 
tion  documented  in  Source  Habitats  for  Terrestrial 
Vertebrates  of  Focus  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin 
(Wisdom  et  al.  in  press)  has  been  incorporated  into 
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the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  and  provides  additional 
insight  into  the  needs  of  wide-ranging  carnivores.  In 
selecting  an  alternative  to  be  implemented,  the 
decision  makers  will  consider  many  factors  including 
overall  effects  on  wildlife  species. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  include  a  strategy  to 
allow  for  site-specific  analysis  of  wildlife  habitat 
needs. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  claim  that  modification  of 
standards  should  include  analyses  of  species  trade-offs  in 
habitat  management  and  should  allow  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  administrative  units  to  modify  standards  based  on 
site-specific  analyses  for  habitat.  Some  people  assert  that 
since  habitats  throughout  the  project  area  are  variable,  the 
management  prescriptions  for  habitat  management  should 
be  site-specific.  They  feel  that  blanket-scale  approaches  may 
not  be  suitable  for  some  species  and  may  prove  to  be 
detrimental  to  some  populations. 

Response:  Because  this  EIS  provides  broad-scale 
management  direction,  the  desired  outcomes,  not 
specific  activities  or  analyses,  are  described.  It  is  up 
to  the  local  land  manager  to  determine  the  appropri¬ 
ate  analyses  and  activities  to  meet  the  desired  out¬ 
comes.  In  addition,  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
describes  a  step-down  process  to  link  broad-scale 
direction  and  information  to  site  specific  projects.  A 
process  to  modify  objectives  and  standards  will  be 
described  in  the  Record  of  Decision.  National  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Policy  Act  requires  site-specific  analysis 
and  disclosure  of  effects  on  affected  resources  prior  to 
implementing  a  project. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  consider  the  importance  of 
fringe  habitats  in  viability  analyses. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  say  fringe  populations  of  a 
species  range  are  vital  to  maintaining  genetic  diversity  and 
integrity.  Others  feel  viability  studies  should  be  performed 
from  the  center  of  habitat  ranges,  declaring fringes  as 
habitat  areas  which  are  subject  to  outside  influence  and 
have  less  importance  to  species  viability.  They  feel  that 
fringe  areas  contain  habitat  conditions  that  are  different 
and  may  expose  wildlife  to  increases  in  stress  and  other 
negative  impacts. 

Some  respondents  would  like  a  better  understanding  of  the 
relative  size  of  fringe  environments.  They  ask  that  the  EIS 
provide  quantitative  estimates  for  several  species  on  the 
percent  of  the  entire  distributional  range  that  is  composed 
of  fringe  environment. 

Response:  The  range  of  a  species  is  considered  in 
analysis  of  effects  in  the  Draft  EISs  and  Supplemental 


Draft  EIS.  The  primary  reason  for  this,  from  an 
ecological  view,  is  that  fringe  areas  may  be  important 
to  genetic  diversity  and  maintenance  of  populations 
in  the  event  of  unpredicted  events  and  changing 
environmental  conditions.  Currently,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  provide  quantitative  estimates  of  the  percent 
of  the  entire  distributional  range  of  a  species  which  is 
composed  of  fringe  environments. 

>  ' 

Comment:  Patch  size  in  standard  HA-S2  should  be 
more  clearly  defined  as  referring  to  unharvested, 
unthinned  habitats. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  are  concerned  about  the 
non-specific  nature  of  the  direction  to  increase  patch  sizes 
in  HA-S2.  Some  claim  landscape  connectivity  can  be 
affected  by  patch  size,  and  that  inner  patch  distances  should 
be  smaller  because  large  patches  are  catalysts  for  high 
intensity  wildfires.  They  believe  that  restorative  treatments 
should  be  applied  inside  reserves  to  bring  back  natural 
patch  sizes.  Some  recommend  more  clearly  defined 
standards  and  guidelines  regarding  patch  size. 

Response:  The  intent  of  HA-S2  was  to  provide  for 
sustainable  ecosystems.  Defined  patch  sizes  are  not 
specified  because  patch  sizes  should  vary  consider¬ 
ably  by  vegetation  type,  which  is  best  determined 
through  finer  scale  analysis  (such  as  Subbasin  Re¬ 
view,  Ecosystems  Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale). 
HA-S2  was  not  carried  forward  to  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS. 


Comment:  Delete  the  standard  related  to  providing 
adequate  distribution,  occurrence,  and  connectivity 
of  mature/old  forest  stands. 

Narrative:  One  respondent feels  that  HA  -S6  is  a  one-size- 
fits-all  standard  for  mature  and  old-growth  connectivity 
which  is  inappropriately  focused  on  static,  steady -state 
management  of  forest  structure,  and  would  conflict  with 
other  structural  management  goals.  Another feels  that 
HA-S6  is  an  example  of  a  non-sustainable  standard,  and 
that  the  habitat  needs  of  dry forests  need  to  be  integrated 
with  the  Desired  Serai  Stages  in  Table  3-2. 

Response:  Standard  HA-S6  was  not  carried  forward 
to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  A  base  level  objective 
in  Alternatives  S2  and  S3,  in  the  Terrestrial  Source 
Habitat  Component  section,  is  to  maintain  old  forest 
patch  sizes  consistent  with  the  landform,  climate,  and 
biological  and  physical  conditions  of  the  ecosystem  in 
the  short  term  (10  years).  The  objective  further 
requires  active  management  to  sustain  this  relatively 
scarce  habitat  in  the  long  term,  recognizing  that  the 
location  of  patches  of  old  forest  are  not  static  and  that 
areas  move  in  and  out  of  having  old  forest  character- 
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istics,  especially  in  cold  and  moist  forest  potential 
vegetation  groups,  where  a  high  proportion  of  fire  is 
stand-replacing.  Therefore,  active  management,  such 
as  prescribed  fire  or  stewardship  thinning  may  be 
required  to  promote  the  long-term  sustainability  of 
old  forest  stands. 


Comment:  Delete  standard  HA-S7  (snag  retention). 

Narrative:  One  respondent  says  HA-S7 is  internally 
inconsistent  because  on  one  hand,  it  states  that  vegetation 
actions  are  to  be  delayed  until  administrative  units  ''review 
existing  or  conduct  new  local  snag  analysis, "  while  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  analysis,  default  standards  are 
to  be  used.  They  want  this  standard  to  be  removed  because 
they  believe  it  causes  unnecessary  implementation  delays 
and  analysis. 

Response:  Standard  HA-S7  from  the  Draft  EISs  was 
not  intended  to  require  another  level  of  analysis,  but 
to  include  snags  in  site-specific  NEPA  analysis  that 
occurs  prior  to  vegetation  management  activity. 
Nonetheless,  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  standards 
for  snags  have  been  refined  and  integrated  with 
standards  for  coarse  woody  debris  to  clarify  the 
management  strategy  to  maintain  or  restore  these 
vital  ecosystem  elements. 

Special  Status  Species 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  set 
standards  that  will  protect  threatened,  endangered, 
and  sensitive  species  habitat  and  ensure  species 
viability  in  compliance  with  the  Endangered  Spe¬ 
cies  Act. 

Narrative:  Many  commenting  on  this  issue  claim  that  the 
standards  and  objectives  in  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  address 
adequately  the  needs  of  threatened,  endangered,  and 
sensitive  species.  They  want  management  direction  to  be 
rewritten  to  ensure  species  viability. 

Some  find  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  adequately  discuss 
population  goals,  habitat  require?nents,  or  other  informa¬ 
tion  important  to  the  recovery  of  listed  species.  Some 
people  feel  the  project  should  not  adopt  the  same  strategy 
for  sensitive  and  rare  species  as  for  threatened  and  endan¬ 
gered  ones.  Some  feel  that  regionally  and  locally  protected 
species  should  also  be  included  in  the  standards.  Respon¬ 
dents  mention  grizzly  bears,  wolves,  martens,  lynx, 
wolverines,  and  fishers  among  the  species  they  feel  need 
special  attention  and  are  threatened  by  cumulative  effects  of 
management  activities  such  as  logging  and  road  building. 


Many  feel  that  habitat  planning  in  the  Draft  EISs  for 
threatened,  endangered  and  sensitive  species  does  not 
comply  with  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  because  the 
documents  disclose  that  several  wildlife  species  may 
experience  poor  conditions  for  viability  and  there  is  a  high 
probability  that  some  species  will  become  extirpated.  Some 
contend  that  although  the  ESA  requires  the  project  staff  to 
consult  with  other  agencies  with  regard  to  species  manage¬ 
ment,  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  need  not,  and  should 
not,  incorporate  ecosystem  management  principles  in  their 
management  planning. 

One  individual  suggests  a  programmatic  way  of  dealing 
with  ESA  issues  by  involving  two  levels  of  consulta¬ 
tions  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  one  at  the  regional 
level,  and  another  at  the  Forest  or  BLM  District  plan 
level.  They  believe  that  further  consultation  would  be 
required  only  if project  decisions  digress  from  the 
selected  alternative  standards.  Others  believe  that  the 
agencies  are  wasting  time  and  money  on  ineffective 
plans  for  certain  species,  when  management  decisions 
could  take  practical  steps  to  reduce  listings  in  the  first 
place.  They  believe  that  without  the  certainty  of  an 
acceptable  plan  there  will  be  more  ESA  listings  and  a 
continuing  loss  of  flexibility. 

Response:  The  Forest  Service  and  BLM  have  legal 
responsibilities  and  policy  requirements  to  provide 
habitat  for  threatened,  endangered,  proposed,  candi¬ 
date,  and  sensitive  species,  and  species  of  special 
interest  to  tribes.  Meeting  these  responsibilities 
includes  restoration  of  degraded  habitats  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  high  quality  habitat  necessary  for  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  these  species. 

Management  direction  that  addresses  or  affects  wide- 
ranging  species  listed  or  proposed  for  listing  under 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  (TEP  species)  is  embed¬ 
ded  within  the  integrated  ecosystem  management 
strategy  described  in  the  Draft  EISs  and  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS.  Portions  of  the  strategy  are  specific  to  these 
TEP  species;  other  portions  for  forest,  rangeland, 
aquatic,  and  riparian  health  contain  direction  not 
directly  for  the  species,  but  which  would  enhance 
their  protection.  Specific  management  direction  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  would  add  to  the  foundation 
of  existing  law,  regulation,  and  direction  for  threat¬ 
ened  and  endangered  species. 

Management  direction  relevant  to  TEP  species 
includes  Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale 
(EAWS)  and  subbasin  review  direction,  landscape 
considerations,  direction  regarding  snags,  direction 
for  aquatic  and  terrestrial  habitats,  specific  direction 
for  aquatic  and  terrestrial  TEP  areas,  and  direction 
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related  to  road  management.  In  addition,  there  are 
often  other  documents  (recovery  plans  or  conserva¬ 
tion  strategies)  that  relate  directly  to  recovery  of 
threatened  or  endangered  species.  Direction  related 
to  these  plans  is  included  in  some  alternatives  in  the 
Draft  and  Supplemental  Draft  EISs.  In  other  cases  the 
species  occur  in  very  localized  areas  and  it  is  more 
appropriate  for  them  to  be  addressed  at  finer  scales 
(such  as  subbasin  review,  Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the 
Watershed  Scale,  and/or  site-specific  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  analysis). 

It  is  Forest  Service  and  BLM  policy  to  manage  habitat 
to  prevent  the  listing  of  species.  Regionally  and 
locally  rare  species  would  be  addressed  at  the  scale 
most  appropriate  to  their  needs.  Alternatives  S2  and 
S3  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  provide  direction 
related  to  rare  species. 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should 
incorporate  clear  and  detailed  objectives  and 
standards  for  threatened  and  endangered  species  to 
promote  collaborative  efforts  with  state  and  other 
federal  agencies. 

Narrative:  Individuals  are  concerned  that  the  Draft  EISs 
lack  the  specificity  necessary  to  complete  meaningful 
collaboration  and  Section  7  consultation  under  the  Endan¬ 
gered  SpeciesAct. 

Response:  Increased  collaboration  is  addressed  in 
several  objectives  and  standards  in  alternatives  in  the 
Draft  EISs  and  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  Currently  a 
streamlined  consultation  process  is  in  use  by  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  BLM,  as  outlined 
in  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding.  Changes  to  the 
consultation  process  are  under  the  purview  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  as  outlined  in  Section  7  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  analyze  and  address 
protection  of  species  of  special  interest  to  states  and 
tribes,  including  the  protection  of  big  game  species 
such  as  deer  and  elk. 

Narrative:  Noting  that  not  all  species  of  concern  to  states 
and  tribes  are  identified  through  the  listing  process  under 
the  Endangered  Species  Act,  some  respondents  would  like 
to  see  emphasis  in  the  EIS for  species  of  special  interest  to 
these  entities,  such  as  deer  and  elk.  They  feel  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  incorporating  additional  standards  for 
these  species'  protection.  (See  also  Relationship  to  Other 
Planning  Processes./ 


Response:  Specific  direction  is  provided  in  some 
alternatives  in  the  Draft  EISs  and  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  for  certain  groups  of  species  that  have  been 
identified  as  being  of  concern  at  the  broad  scale, 
including  threatened,  endangered,  and  proposed 
species;  wide-ranging  carnivores;  and  other  widely 
distributed  species.  Emphasis  is  given  to  habitats 
rather  than  populations  of  these  species,  because  only 
management  of  habitat  is  wifhin  the  responsibility  of 
the  Forest  Service  and  BLM. 

Some  species  of  interest  to  tribes  and  states  were  not 
included  in  the  initial  analysis  because  they  are 
common  and  their  habitat  is  not  decreasing;  therefore, 
no  change  in  direction  is  needed.  The  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  discloses  the  effects  of  the  alternatives  on 
the  harvestability  of  wide-ranging  aquatic  and 
terrestrial  species  and  riparian-dependent  species  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  American  public  in  general,  in 
addition  to  meeting  federal  trust  responsibilities  to 
American  Indian  tribes.  These  federal  trust  responsi¬ 
bilities  include  tribal  access  to  traditionally  harvested 
plants,  deer,  elk,  grouse,  and  other  game  species. 

Some  terrestrial  plant  and  animal  species  have  limited 
ranges  and  require  site-specific  information  so  only 
general  effects  are  disclosed  in  this  broad-scale  EIS. 

The  Terrestrial  and  Aquatic  Species  section  of  Chapter 
3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  contains  management 
intent  and  direction  on  three  specific  areas  for  terres¬ 
trial  and  aquatic  species  habitats:  (1)  providing  for 
conservation  of  basin-wide  species  of  concern;  (2)  pro¬ 
viding  quality  habitat  to  support  harvestability,  which 
is  important  to  both  tribes  and  states;  and  (3)  provid¬ 
ing  for  terrestrial  and  aquatic  species  habitats  which 
are  not  addressed  by  source  habitats  or  with  other 
direction  (such  as  species  with  special  habitat  needs). 

Comment:  Standards  and  objectives  in  the  EIS 
should  identify  habitat  recovery  plan  requirements. 

N arrative:  While  standard  HA  -S14  identifies  the  need  to 
imple?nent  recovery  plans,  some  respondents  are  confused 
about  exactly  what  constitutes  a  recovery  plan.  They 
request  that  the  EIS  identify  what  a  habitat  recovery  plan 
contains. 

Response:  A  'recovery  plan'  is  defined  in  the  glos¬ 
sary  of  the  Draft  EISs  and  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  as  a 
plan  that  identifies,  justifies,  and  schedules  the 
research  and  management  actions  necessary  to 
reverse  the  decline  of  a  species  and  ensure  its  long¬ 
term  survival.  Direction  in  several  alternatives  in  the 
Draft  EISs  and  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  tiers  to  recov¬ 
ery  plans,  conservation  strategies,  and  similar  docu¬ 
ments.  Alternative  S2,  the  preferred  alternative. 
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requires  management  actions  to  be  consistent  with 
approved  recovery  plans.  Recovery  plans  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  in  accordance  with 
the  Endangered  Species  Act;  they  are  individually 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  listed 
species.  Further  details  about  recovery  plans  may  be 
obtained  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

Standards  brought  forward  from  the  Draft  EIS  have 
been  refined,  rewritten,  and  streamlined  throughout 
Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  to  improve 
clarity  and  understanding. 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  not 
encourage  reintroduction  of  endangered  species, 
because  of  the  effects  of  reintroduction  of  grizzly 
bears  and  wolves  on  humans  and  other  species. 

Narrative:  A  number  of  respondents  perceive  reintroduc- 
tion  programs  to  be  an  infringement  on  their  ability  to  use 
their  lands  as  they  desire.  In  particular,  they  see  the  wolf 
reintroduction  program  as  an  example  of  a  counter¬ 
productive  effort  that  interferes  with  good  resource  man¬ 
agement  on  both  public  and  private  lands.  Some  people 
contend  that  the  agencies  are  placing  grizzly  bear  needs 
over  human  needs  in  management  decisions.  Some 
respondents  assert  that  the  resource  needs  of  humans  and 
wildlife  are  inco?npatible.  Their  concern  is  that  the  direc¬ 
tion  they  perceive  in  the  Draft  EISs  will  overemphasize  the 
protection  of  certain  wildlife  species  (such  as  wolves, 
grizzly  bears,  mountain  lions  and  other  predators)  over 
human  safety,  making  the  lands  unsafe  for  recreationists, 
workers,  and  livestock.  They  feel  that  the  agencies  should 
not  promote  these  measures  of  reintroduction. 

Response:  Reintroduction  of  species  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  is  under  the  authority  and 
supervision  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service.  Direction  in  the 
Draft  EISs  and  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  is  intended 
to  be  consistent  with  recovery  efforts  as  required 
by  the  law. 

Comment:  The  range  of  certain  threatened  and 
endangered  species  should  be  corrected  in  the  EIS. 

Narrative:  Some  people  find  it  misleading  for  the  Draft 
EISs  to  state  that  the  project  area  is  the  southern  portion  of 
some  larger  carnivores'  range,  because  they  claim  that 
grizzly  bears,  wolves,  and  lynx  once  ranged  much 
farther  south. 

Response:  Some  species,  such  as  the  grizzly  bear  and 
the  gray  wolf,  were  historically  more  widely  distrib¬ 


uted.  For  others,  such  as  the  lynx,  the  project  area 
does  represent  the  southern  portion  of  its  range.  The 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  has  been  modified  to  clarify 
and  simplify  this  discussion. 

Birds 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  provide 
adequate  protection  for  bird  species. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  feel  that  the  Draft  EIS 
standards  and  objectives  will  not  provide  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  for  bird  habitat  and  foraging  grounds.  Some  request 
that  basin-wide  standards  be  incorporated  into  the  EIS. 

They  feel  that  the  agencies  need  to  fully  eimluate  the 
impacts  of  the  selected  alternative  on  bird  populations  and 
habitat,  stating  that  the  BLM  and  To  rest  Service fail  to 
incorporate  many  of  their  own  scientific findings  in  the 
standards.  Others  conclude  that  site-specific  analysis  is  a 
more  proper  way  to  address  habitat  management,  because  of 
changing  and  diverse  land  conditions  in  the  interior 
Columbia  River  Basin. 

Response:  Several  alternatives  in  the  Draft  EISs  and 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  provide  basin-wide  objectives 
and  standards  for  protecting,  restoring,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  wildlife  habitat.  Additional  direction  is  provided 
for  special  habitat  features  to  be  protected,  including 
some  used  by  birds.  Effects  of  the  alternatives  on 
widely  distributed  species  of  concern  at  the  broad- 
scale,  including  many  bird  species,  are  evaluated  in 
the  effects  analysis  in  Chapter  4  of  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  address  the  presence  of 
non-native  bird  species  and  their  effects  on  resident 
bird  populations. 

Narrative:  One  respondent  is  concerned  about  the 
introduction  of  certain  game  birds  (such  as  partridges, 
quail,  aird pheasant)  and  their  habitat.  He  believes  the 
decline  of  certain  resident  species,  such  as  sage  grouse,  can 
be  correlated  to  the  introduction  of  these  game  species.  This 
respondent  feels  that  the  Draft  EISs  give  a  cursory  discus¬ 
sion  on  this  subject  and  he  wishes  to  see  a  further  analysis 
of  this  association  in  the  EIS. 

Response:  Management  of  game  bird  populations  is 
beyond  the  authority  of  the  decision  makers  for  this 
EIS.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  states'  fish  and 
wildlife  departments.  Many  exotic  game  birds  were 
introduced  in  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s.  While 
most  releases  of  exotic  game  birds  have  ended 
because  of  the  associated  costs,  the  effects  they  have 
had  on  native  species  is  not  well  documented. 
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Comment:  The  EIS  should  clarify  information 
about  bird  associations  with  riparian  and  wetland 
habitats. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  red-wing  blackbirds 
are  associated  with  riparian  and  wetland  habitat,  more  so 
than  flycatchers.  They  note  that  the  Draft  EISs  state  that 
western  meadowlark  and  Brewer's  blackbird  showed 
consistent  long-term  decline,  but  elsezvhere  they  state, 
"population  increases  of  birds  that  use  riparian  areas,  such 
as MacGillivary's  warbler,  western  meadowlark,  and 
Brewer's  blackbird  have  increased,  indicating  some  recov¬ 
ery  in  riparian  systems. "  They  ask  what  the  last  sentence 
means,  since  they  believe  that  western  meadowlarks  are 
very  rarely  associated  with  riparian  areas  in  the  project 
area  and  can 't  tell  whether  Brewer's  blackbirds  are  increas¬ 
ing  or  declining. 

Response:  The  statement  on  page  2-80  of  the  UCRB 
Draft  EIS  should  have  indicated  that  the  two  species 
of  flycatchers  are  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  Forest 
Service  or  BLM  management  activities  because  of 
where  they  occur  rather  than  degree  of  riparian 
association.  The  error  regarding  western  meadow¬ 
larks  has  been  deleted.  Based  on  breeding  bird 
surveys.  Brewer's  blackbirds  have  experienced  a  long¬ 
term  decline. 

The  statement  on  page  2-84  of  the  UCRB  Draft  EIS  is 
based  on  a  citation  from  Callopy  and  Smith  (1995). 
Several  of  the  species  are  listed  incorrectly,  and  the 
statement  adds  more  certainty  to  recovery  of  riparian 
areas  than  did  Callopy  and  Smith  who  state  the 
increase  is  recent  and  that  they  "may"  indicate  an 
improvement  in  shrubland  riparian  habitat.  The 
terrestrial  species  section  of  Chapter  2  has  been 
updated  and  rewritten  for  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  to  fix  the  errors  and  update  it  based  on  new 
science  information. 

Domestic/Bighorn  Sheep 
Habitat  Conflicts 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  clarify  management 
prescriptions  for  bighorn  and  domestic  sheep 
interactions. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  7Wte  potential  habitat 
conflicts  between  domestic  sheep  and  wild  bighorns,  and 
they  are  concerned  about  which  species  will  win  the  right- 
of-way  in  management  decisions.  They  believe  the  Draft 
EISs  do  not  go  far  enough  in  describing  management 
criteria  for  these  interactions.  Some  assert  that  livestock 
should  be  removed  from  areas  where  bighorns  are  present. 
They  believe  that  by  lowering  the  exposure  and  risk  of 


transferable  diseases  from  domestic  species,  wild  popida- 
tions  zvill  benefit  genetically  and  also  in  habitat  conditions. 
Some  feel  that  site-specific  analysis  should  be  implemented 
to  better  address  potential  consequences  of  these  situations. 

Response:  Wildlife  and  livestock  conflicts  and  issues 
are  more  appropriately  addressed  at  the  mid-  or  fine- 
scale  because  the  solutions  are  best  served  through 
collaboratiye  efforts  among  local  entities,  including 
ranchers,  state  fish  and  game  agencies,  the  general 
public,  and  local  Forest  Service  and  BLM  managers. 
Because  of  its  fine-scale  nature,  standard  HA-S21  was 
not  brought  forward  from  the  Draft  EIS. 

Collaboration  is  strongly  emphasized  throughout  the 
EIS.  In  general,  the  domestic  sheep  and  bighorn 
sheep  issue  is  addressed  by  existing  agency  (Forest 
Service  and  BLM)  policy  that  pursues  minimizing  the 
interaction  of  domestic  and  bighorn  sheep  on  federal 
lands.  Although  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  ad¬ 
dresses  this  issue  in  an  objective  under  base  level 
direction. 


Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  empha¬ 
size  the  protection  of  big  game  species,  such  as  deer, 
elk,  and  moose. 

Narrative:  Many  individuals  in  the  project  area  feel  that 
big  game  population  health  and  security  are  priorities.  For 
these  respondents,  big  game  animals  not  only  represent 
wildness  and  spiritual  values,  but  these  species  are  also 
vital  to  the  social  and  economic  considerations  of  people 
responding.  Individuals  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
management  directions  for  large  ungulate  species.  They 
feel  evaluations  of  habitat  needs  and  management  effects  on 
species  viability  have  not  been  performed. 


Response:  Specific  direction  is  provided  in  some 
alternatives  in  the  Draft  EISs  and  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  for  certain  groups  of  species  that  have  been 
identified  as  being  of  concern  at  the  broad-scale. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  habitats  rather  than  populations 
of  these  species,  as  management  of  habitat  is  within 
the  responsibility  of  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM. 


Addressing  the  effects  of  deer  and  elk  on  private 
lands  and  the  management  of  animal  population 
numbers  is  the  responsibility  of  the  states'  fish  and 


Big  Game 


Some  people  feel  the  agencies  need  to  address  the  issue  of 
large  numbers  of  deer  and  elk  populations  moving  to 
private  land.  Others  feel  that  road  policies  should  be 
modified  because  they  dictate  habitat  conditions  for  these 
species. 
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wildlife  departments,  and  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  BLM  or  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Terrestrial  and  Aquatic  Species  section  of  Chap¬ 
ter  3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  IES  contains  manage¬ 
ment  intent  and  direction  on  three  specific  areas  for 
terrestrial  and  aquatic  species  habitats:  (1)  providing 
for  conservation  of  basin-wide  species  of  concern; 

(2)  providing  quality  habitat  to  support  harvestability, 
which  is  important  to  both  tribes  and  states;  and 

(3)  providing  for  terrestrial  and  aquatic  species 
habitats  which  are  not  addressed  by  source  habitats  or 
with  other  direction  (such  as  species  with  special 
habitat  needs). 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  correct  the  statement  in 
the  Eastside  Draft  EIS  that  refers  to  pronghorn 
antelope  as  a  "lowland  species,"  because  the  vast 
majority  of  pronghorns  inhabit  the  high  plains  of 
the  project  area,  that  is,  3,000  feet  elevation  or 
higher. 

Response:  The  statement  "pronghorns  as  a  species 
generally  inhabit  upland  shrublands  and  upland 
herblands  on  flat  or  gently  sloping  terrain"  would  be 
more  correct.  However,  the  description  in  the 
Eastside  Draft  EIS  is  not  technically  incorrect  in  that  in 
the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin,  3,000  feet  is 
considered  low  elevation. 


Grizzly  Bears  and  Wolves 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  provide 
adequate  management  direction  for  grizzly  bears, 
wolves,  and  other  predators. 

Narrative:  Many  are  concerned  with  the  management 
standards  for  predators,  because  they feel  these  species  are 
important  links  in  properly  functioning  ecosystem 
processes.  They  believe  that  lynx,  martens,  wolverines, 
and  mountain  lions  all  need  proper  management  provi¬ 
sions  to  maintain  viable  populations  and  restore  predator- 
prey  balances. 

Some  say  that  reintroduction  of  grizzly  bears  and  wolves  is 
vital for  the  long-term  viability for  species  and  proper 
management  strategies  are  needed  for  the  assurance  of 
species  health.  They  want  more  protection  than  the 
agencies  are  offering  and  request  more  restrictions  of 
management  to  ensure  species  recovery,  because  they 
believe  that  parts  of  the  project  area  are  natural  grizzly  bear 
and  wolf  ecosystems.  They  claim  that  the  preferred 
alternative  will  not  be  sufficient  for  grizzly  bear  viability 
and  will  not  meet  the  expected  desired  range  of  future 
conditions.  Many  feel  that  a  management  plan  where 


grizzly  bears  might  experience  extirpation  is  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Advocates  of 
grizzly  preservation  assert  that  management  activities  such 
as  road  building  and  logging  are  detrimental  to  proper 
habitat  and  will  lead  to  reduced  numbers  if  habitat  and 
management  decisions  are  not  improved. 

Others  state  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on  grizzly  manage¬ 
ment  and  believe  that  special  management  is  not  important 
if  the  project  area  will  not  be  able  to  support  a  breeding 
population  anyway. 

Response:  The  reintroduction  of  species  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  is  under  the  authority  and 
supervision  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service.  Direction  in  the 
Draft  EISs  and  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  is  intended  to 
be  consistent  with  recovery  efforts  as  required  by  law. 

The  Draft  EISs  and  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  include 
direction  to  contribute  to  recovery  of  federally  threat¬ 
ened,  endangered,  or  proposed  species,  including 
grizzly  bears  and  wolves,  by  restoring  and  maintain¬ 
ing  habitat  quality,  quantity,  and  effectiveness. 
Alternatives  S2  and  S3  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
include  objectives  to  balance  long-term  restoration 
needs  of  listed  and  proposed  species  against  short¬ 
term  risks  to  them.  Subbasins  identified  as  containing 
the  highest  quality  habitat  for  certain  wide-ranging 
carnivores,  including  grizzlies,  are  covered  by  direc¬ 
tion  that  emphasizes  restoration  of  habitat. 

Comment:  Standard  HA-S17  directs  management 
activities  to  be  consistent  with  access  management 
recommendations  in  the  Cabinet/Yaak  and  Selkirk 
Mountains  Grizzly  Bear  Recovery  Zone.  Most  or  all 
of  this  area  is  outside  the  Eastside  planning  area. 

The  EIS  should  indicate  how  this  standard  relates  to 
the  Eastside  EIS  planning  area. 

Response:  HA-S17  was  not  carried  forward  to  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS;  however,  the  intent  of  HA- 
517  is  carried  forward  by  base-level  direction  that 
calls  for  management  activities  to  be  consistent  with 
recovery  plans  and  conservation  strategies  for  wide- 
ranging  carnivores  and  to  the  Interagency  Grizzly 
Bear  Committee  task  report. 

Other  Mammals  and 
Predators 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  revisit  assumptions, 
standards,  and  objectives  for  management  of  bat 
roosts  and  hibernacula. 
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Narrative:  One  respondent  is  concerned  about  the  need  to 
protect  bat  roosts  found  in  or  on  trees,  caves,  cliffs,  old 
mines  and  the  ground,  not  just  those  areas  identified  in 
HA  -S12.  The  respondent  perceives  a  disconnection 
between  the  assumption  presented  in  the  environmental 
consequences  chapter  on  bat  roosts  and  hibernacula  and  the 
management  standards  proposed  in  the  Draft  EISs.  In 
particular,  this  individual  thinks  that  protecting  these  areas 
while  actively  restoring  the  ecosystem  as  identified  in 
Alternative  4  is  contradictory  and  will  result  in  adverse 
effects  on  bat  populations  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
accurately  identifying  these  sites.  Another  individual 
questions  the  prudence  of  protecting  habitat  for  a  species 
perceived  as  a  carrier  of  rabies  as  part  of  the  ecosystem. 

Response:  Several  alternatives  in  the  Draft  EISs  and 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  provide  direction  to  maintain 
and  restore  special  habitat  features,  including  bat 
roosts  and  hibernacula,  and  to  conduct  management 
activities  in  a  way  that  protects  these  features.  The 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  discloses  effects  on  bat 
species  of  concern  in  Chapter  4. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  incorporate  accurate 
science  in  its  management  standards  for  small 
mammal  species. 

N arrative:  Some  state  that  without  full  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  distribution,  occurrence,  and  population 
status  of  species,  adequate  protection  of  mammal  species 
will  not  occur.  For  example,  some  believe  there  is  a  lack  of 
data  on  pygmy  rabbit  habitat  type,  distribution,  and 
numbers  in  the  area.  They  claim  that  pygmy  rabbits 
require  dense  sagebrush  cover  to  live,  and  they  believe  that 
Alternatives  4  and  6  would  control  or  eradicate  sagebrush. 
This  procedure  is  interpreted  to  be  the  opposite  of  what  the 
science  says.  They  feel  that  without  proper  evaluation  of 
these  and  other  species  types,  management  decisions  cannot 
be  appropriate  and  will  have  no  scientific  merit.  Some  also 
dispute  the  science  behind  the  Draft  EISs' statement  that 
some  ground  squirrel  species  have  benefitted  from  loss  of 
ground  cover.  These  respondents  claim  that  loss  of  shrub 
cover,  such  as  big  sagebrush,  negatively  affects  ground 
squirrel  populations  and  that  declines  in  populations  have 
occurred  within  the  region. 

Response:  Pygmy  rabbits  and  several  ground  squir¬ 
rels  are  identified  as  species  of  concern  because  of  loss 
of  native  grassland  and  shrubland  communities  to 
agricultural  conversion  or  noxious  weed  infestation. 

It  is  recognized  that  sagebrush  and  grassland  commu¬ 
nities  are  key  to  the  long-term  viability  of  many 
species.  There  is  no  intent  in  any  alternative  to 
eradicate  sagebrush. 

The  major  findings  in  the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem 
Components  in  combination  with  public  scoping  and 


public  comment  on  the  Draft  EIS,  were  used  to 
develop  management  direction  contained  within 
Chapter  3  of  this  EIS.  To  ensure  consistent 
application  of  scientific  information,  the  EIS  Team 
frequently  interacted  with  members  of  the  Science 
Integration  Team  and  Science  Advisory  Group  in 
development  of  the  EIS.  Project  scientists 
periodically  review  the  EIS  to  ensure  that  the  EIS 
Team  correctly  interpreted  and  applied  scientific 
concepts,  information,  and  assumptions. 
Inconsistencies  were  either  modified  or  explained. 

Amphibians  and  Reptiles 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  provide  accurate  and 
scientific  data  and  information,  and  address  range 
management  effects  on  amphibian  and  reptile 
species. 

Narrative:  For  both  amphibian  and  reptile  management 
standards,  some  people  cite  a  lack  of  clarity  in  the  Draft 
EISs  and  request  that  they  be  rewritten  to  include  accurate 
scientific  data  and  ?nore  detailed  standards.  Some  question 
where  these  species  actually  exist  in  the  interior  Columbia 
River  Basin,  since  they  perceive  the  maps  and  data  to  be 
incomplete  and  vague.  For  example,  they  note  the  title  of 
Eastside  Map  2-8,  which  implies  that  the  data  are  for  the 
Columbia  Gorge  only,  yet  the  entire  Eastside  planning 
area  is  shown.  The  respondent  cannot  determine  whether 
amphibians  are  missing  from  most  of  the  planning  area 
because  the  input  data  set  covered  only  a  portion  of  the 
planning  area,  or  whether  the  amphibians  truly  are  only 
present  near  the  Columbia  Gorge.  They  ask  that  the 
sources  of  data  and  the  geographic  areas  which  the  data 
represent  be  included,  and  that  the  map  be  clarified  in 
the  EIS. 

Some  people  maintain  that  frog  habitat  will  continue  to 
decline  unless  the  agencies  correctly  manage  for  wildlife 
needs  instead  of  livestock  interests.  They  believe  that 
grazing  practices  alter  pond  hydrology  and  remove 
essential  vegetation  which  amphibians  need. 

Some  people  claim  that  the  discussion  of  management 
effects  on  reptile  species  in  the  Draft  EISs  is  almost  non¬ 
existent.  They  believe  that  serious  habitat  destruction  has 
occurred  fro?n  grazing  practices  and  agricultural  conver¬ 
sion.  They  also  assert  that  loss  of  shrub  cover  has  had  a 
major  impact  on  lizard  habitat,  and  they  request  that  the 
agencies  deal  with  these  issues. 

Response:  The  discussion  of  effects  on  amphibians 
and  reptiles  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  has  been 
refined  to  focus  on  broad-scale  effects.  Range  maps  of 
species  of  broad-scale  focus  are  available  in  Source 
Habitats  for  Terrestrial  Vertebrates  of  Focus  in  the  interior 
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Columbia  Basin  (Wisdom  et  al.  1998).  Eastside  Map  2-8 
has  not  been  carried  forward  to  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS. 


Invertebrates 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  delete  statements  that 
describe  relationships  without  any  indication  of 
significance  or  importance  or  that  exaggerate 
vegetation  changes  on  invertebrates. 

N arrative:  One  respondent  notes  that  Eastside  Draft  EIS 
(page  2-74)  states  that  habitat  effectiveness  for  some  soil 
invertebrates  is  reduced  from  increased  compaction  and  soil 
displacement,  but  they  state  that  no  indication  is  provided 
regarding  the  relationship's  importance  to  ecosystem 
function.  They  also  feel  that  describing  effects  of  vegetation 
changes  on  invertebrates  is  broadly  overstated  and  specula¬ 
tive,  and  that  the  EIS  should  correct  deficiencies  of  the 
assessment  and  eliminate  speculation. 

Response:  Key  ecological  functions  of  invertebrates 
are  discussed  on  page  2-72  of  the  Eastside  Draft  EIS 
and  in  Chapter  2  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 
Because  of  the  broad-scale  nature  of  the  EIS,  informa¬ 
tion  is  somewhat  limited  for  invertebrates,  but  recent 
research  indicates  that  their  role  is  necessary  and 
substantial  in  several  areas  including  soil  productivity 
and  as  food  sources  for  many  vertebrate  species.  The 
discussion  of  invertebrates  in  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  has  been  reviewed  to  assure  it  reflects  the  level  of 
current  scientific  knowledge. 


Fish 


Comment:  Historical  information  on  salmonid 
occurrence  should  be  verified  in  the  EIS. 

Narrative:  Many  criticize  what  they  see  as  a  lack  of 
verified  information  in  the  Draft  EISs  regarding  historical 
ranges  and  baseline  values  for  specific  fish  species.  They 
feel  that  clarity  is  needed  in  the  discussions  of  species 
richness  and  biotic  integrity,  which  should  be  expanded  to 
reflect  the  Draft  EIS  focus  on  basin-wide  ecosystem 
conditions  and  to  include  comparisons  to  historical  baseline 
values.  Some  people  fear  that  native  fish  are  vulnerable 
because  of  restricted  distribution.  Some  assert  that frag¬ 
mented  habitat  and  isolation  have  resulted  in  substantially 
different  co?nposition  and  status  of  native fish  from 
historical  levels.  Some  blame  past  management  decisions 
for  the  decline  in  the  bull  trout  population. 


Response:  Estimates  of  historical  ranges  for  the  key 
salmonids  within  the  project  area  are  defined  in 
Appendix  4D  of  the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Com¬ 
ponents  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997).  Estimates  of 
historical  ranges  were  based  on  known  historical 
distributions  in  published  literature,  historical  ac¬ 
counts,  and  speculative  distributions  as  summarized 
in  the  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
River  Information  System  databases,  expanded  to 
include  any  natural  occurrences  in  the  status  survey 
that  were  not  included  in  the  historical  distribution 
(Lee  et  al.  1997). 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  provide 
better  standards  that  provide  long-term  protection 
for  native  anadromous  and  inland  fish  populations 
and  adequate  plans  for  restoration  of  habitat  for 
special  status  fish  species. 

N  arrative:  Some  respondents  want  better  habitat  protec¬ 
tion  for  various  fish  species  including  bull  trout,  steelhead 
trout,  chinook  and  other  sahnon,  redband  trout,  and 
westslope  cutthroat.  They feel  that  none  of  the  alternatives 
address  habitat  improvements  in  a  manner  conducive  to 
change.  These  people  want  the  alternatives  to  focus  on  the 
degradation  caused  by  ?nanagement  activities.  Some 
suggest  establishing  reserves  and  refuges  throughout  the 
basin  to  preserve  habitat  and  spawning  areas. 

Some  people  suggest  that  manage?7ient  decisions  need  to 
protect  remaining  high-quality  watersheds  and  restore 
those  that  are  below  standards  for fish  habitat.  Sotne 
contend  that  the  agencies  are  not  preventing  basic  prac¬ 
tices,  such  as  logging,  which  they  perceive  to  be  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  the  decline  of  original  habitat  conditions.  They feel 
that  certain  baseline  standards  should  be  implemented  to 
provide  conditions  where  fish  can  survive  and  flourish. 

Some  fear  that  aggressive  management  will  have  a  negative 
impact  on  fisheries.  Some  criticize  the  preferred  alternative 
because  they  believe  it  allows  an  increase  in  total  miles  of 
roads  and  fails  to  provide  adequate  plans  or  funds  to  restore 
endangered  salmon  or  declining  trout  and  steelhead 
populations. 

Response:  Through  the  inclusion  of  the  Biological 
Opinions  in  Alternatives  SI,  and  identification  of  the 
aquatic  Al  and  A2  subwatersheds  and  an  integrated 
restoration  strategy  in  Alternatives  S2  and  S3,  en¬ 
hanced  protection  and  restoration  of  aquatic  health  is 
intended.  Specific  standards  and  objectives  for 
enhanced  ecosystem  health  in  these  areas  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 
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Comment:  Errors  about  redband  trout  should  be 
corrected  in  the  EIS. 

N arrative:  Some  respondents  dispute  the  Draft  EIS 
statement  that  "Residents  and  resident-interior  redband 
trout... are  classified  as  sensitive  species  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  BLM"  (UCRB  Draft  EIS  page  2-142).  They 
believe  this  statement  is  correct for  Region  1  and  6  of  the 
Forest  Sendee,  but  not  for  the  Intermountain  Region 
(Region  4).  They  note  that  Appendix  E,  Table  E-2,  does 
not  list  redband  trout  as  a  sensitive  species  within 
Region  4. 

Response:  The  statement  in  Chapter  2  of  this  EIS  has 
been  corrected  to  identify  that  Regions  1  and  6  of  the 
Forest  Service  classify  redband  trout  as  a  sensitive 
species. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  provide  an  analysis  and 
discussion  of  how  activities  in  Alternative  5  would 
affect  the  persistence  and  viability  of  bull  trout  in 
the  core  distribution  areas,  and  should  identify 
these  areas.  The  Draft  EIS  conclusion  that  Alterna¬ 
tive  5  would  not  conserve  strong  populations  of  bull 
trout  is  not  defensible  and  should  be  corrected. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  take  note  of  a  sentence, 
"persistence  and  viability  of  bull  trout  throughout  the  core 
distribution  area  is  expected  in  Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  6,  and 
7"  (Draft  EISs  page-4-144).  They  feel  that  this  implies 
that  bull  trout  populations  would  suffer  under  Alternative 
5,  which  they  feel  is  not  substantiated. 

Response:  The  statement  actually  reads,  "Habitat  for 
viable  populations  of  bull  trout  throughout  the  core 
distribution  would  be  expected  under  Alternatives  2, 
3,  4,  6,  and  7."  The  statement  referred  to  in  Chapter  4 
of  the  Draft  EIS  is  based  upon  the  finding  of  the 
Science  Integration  Team  in  the  Evaluation  of  EIS 
Alternatives,  (Volume  1,  page  477).  A  new  effects 
analysis  for  Alternative  5  was  not  undertaken  for  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Bull  trout  is  listed  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
and  will  be  managed  to  comply  with  the  Act  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Comment:  The  statement  that  "Alternatives  1,  2, 
and  5  would  result  in  the  continued  decline  in  the 
overall  status  of  steelhead  and  stream-type  chinook 
salmon  stocks  because  of  a  minimal  emphasis  on 
restoration  and  continued  land  disturbance  in 
portions  of  the  current  range  over  the  long-term"  is 
not  supported  by  discussion  in  the  Draft  EIS.  The 
EIS  should  provide  an  evaluation  of  how  continued 


land  disturbance  and  management  under  each 
alternative's  standards  and  objectives  would  affect 
fish,  or  it  should  state  that  the  evaluations  are 
inconclusive. 

Response:  Chapter  4  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
discusses  the  environmental  consequences  of  the 
alternatives  on  aquatic  habitat  and  key  salmonid 
status  and  ^distribution.  Alternative  evaluation 
accounted  for  the  effect  of  soil  disturbance  and 
management  standards  and  objectives  on  aquatic 
habitat  capacity  and  key  salmonid  status  and 
distribution. 


Comment:  Add  redband  and  cutthroat  trout  from 
standard  EM-S8  in  Alternative  6  to  Alternative  4. 

Response:  Standard  EM-S8  which  required  Ecosys¬ 
tem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale  prior  to  certain 
activities  in  specific  areas  has  been  replaced  by  a 
modified  standard  in  the  Step  Down  section  in 
Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  clarify  the  ramifications 
of  classifying  watersheds  into  Categories  1,  2,  and  3. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  object  to  the  classification  of 
watersheds  into  Categories  1,  2,  and  3.  Some  feel  that  the 
Draft  EISs fail  to  disclose  the  impacts  of  this  classification 
system  on  resource  outputs,  which  they  feel  tilts  the 
plannmg  process  toward  protection  of  fisheries  at  the 
expense  of  human  needs. 

Response:  In  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  manage¬ 
ment  direction  is  not  tied  to  the  subbasin  categories. 
Subbasin  category  information  is  used  to  assist  in 
identifying  broad-scale  aquatic  and  integrated  resto¬ 
ration  priorities,  which  are  identified  in  Appendix  15 
to  this  EIS. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  disclose  the  number  of 
watersheds  with  anadromous  fish  species  and  the 
status  of  these  populations  under  Alternative  7. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  request  that  the  EIS  include 
a  reasonable  and  adequate  analysis  of  the  provisions  of 
Alternative  7  regarding  road  construction  and  the  spatial 
distribution  of  anadromous fish. 

Response:  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  identify  aquatic  A1 
and  A2  subwatersheds  that  contain  strong  and 
important  anadromous  fish  populations.  No  addi¬ 
tional  work  was  done  on  Alternative  7  for  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS. 
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Comment:  The  EIS  should  include  basin-wide 
standards  to  manage  fish  habitat  and  water  quality 
objectives  at  a  regional  level. 

N arrative:  Some  are  concerned  that  the  agencies  'pro¬ 
posed  standards  are  variable  for  different  watersheds.  They 
feel  there  is  no  available  scientific  data  demonstrating  that 
biological  requirements  offish  can  vary  in  different  rivers. 
They  claim  that  the  Torest  Service  and  BLM  are  adjusting 
fish  habitat  standards  so  the  standards  do  not  interfere  with 
extractive  industry  aspirations. 

Response:  The  intent  of  many  standards  for  Alterna¬ 
tives  SI,  S2,  and  S3  is  to  protect,  enhance,  and  main¬ 
tain  native  fish  populations,  habitat  and  water  quality. 
Many  of  these  standards  are  located  in  the  base  level 
direction  which  applies  across  the  project  area. 

Others  are  found  in  the  restoration  or  aquatic  A1  and 
A2  subwatershed  direction  which  applies  to  specific 
areas.  The  specific  effects  of  the  aquatic  management 
direction  is  discolsed  in  Chapter  4  of  this  EIS. 

Comment:  The  agencies  should  clearly  evaluate  the 
Draft  EISs  preferred  alternative's  effects  on  anadro- 
mous  fish  populations. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals  feel  there  are  many  contra¬ 
dictions  and  deficiencies  in  the  standards  of  the  Draft  EISs 
with  regard  to  anadromous  fish  populations.  They  also  feel 
that  the  Draft  EISs  based  the  evaluation  of  Alternative  4 's 
effects  on  invalid  assumptions  that  "warp  the  analysis.  " 

Response:  The  evaluation  of  alternatives  for  the  Draft 
EISs  preferred  alternative  was  based  on  the  Science 
Integration  Team's  Evaluation  of  EIS  Alternatives 
(Quigley,  Lee,  and  Arbelbide  1997).  The  Science 
Integration  Team  also  completed  an  evaluation  of  the 
three  alternatives  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS, 
which  was  the  basis  for  the  effects  analysis  in  Chapter 
4  and  is  the  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  preferred 
alternative  for  this  EIS. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  describe  federal  goals 
with  regard  to  fish,  contrast  them  with  state  goals, 
and  explain  why  the  two  are  inconsistent. 

Narrative:  A  respondent  notes  that  the  Draft  EISs  state 
that  "the  goals  of  states' natural  resource  agencies  are  not 
specifically  aimed  to  protect  aquatic  ecosystems  and 
biodiversity,  but  to  meet  societal  needs  while  disrupting 
ecological  processes  and  conditions  as  little  as  possible" 
(Draft  EISs,  page  4-153).  They  want  to  know  what  these 
state  goals  are  and  how  they  conflict  with  federal  goals. 


Service  or  BLM  goals.  For  example.  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  land  management  plans  must  meet  state 
forest  practices  acts  rules  and  regulations.  Generally, 
federal  land  management  plans  exceed  state  require¬ 
ments  because  of  public  issues  and  other  legal  re¬ 
quirements,  such  as  species  viability  and  the  Endan¬ 
gered  Species  Act.  The  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  and  National  Forest  Management 
Act  require  federal  land  management  agency  plans  to 
identify  consistencies  and  inconsistencies  with  other 
federal,  state,  tribal,  and  local  land  use  plans.  Chapter 
1  of  this  EIS  contains  the  results  of  this  consistency 
review.  Additional  consistency  reviews  will  occur 
during  the  governors'  reviews  of  the  Final  EIS. 

Comment:  The  statement  in  the  Draft  EISs  (E-4-154) 
that  Alternative  5,  outside  of  aquatic  emphasis 
areas,  would  result  in  broad-scale  fragmentation  of 
aquatic  and  riparian  environments  is  not  scientifi¬ 
cally  supported  in  the  Draft  EISs.  Justification  for 
the  statement  should  be  provided  or  such  state¬ 
ments  should  be  removed  from  the  EIS  . 

Response:  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  in  the  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Draft  EIS  were  developed  in  response  to  public 
comment  on  the  Draft  EISs  and  new  scientific  infor¬ 
mation.  No  new  analysis  has  been  done  on  Draft  EIS 
Alternative  5. 


Comment:  Standard  AQ-S50,  to  "manage  livestock 
to  prevent  unauthorized  disturbance  to  redds," 
should  be  a  guideline. 

Narrative:  Referring  to  standard AQ-S50,  which 
includes  direction  to  "manage  livestock  to  prevent  unau¬ 
thorized  disturbance  to  redds,  "some people  think  the  EIS 
should  allow  discretion  for  incidental  disturbances  and 
leave  the  decisions  and  enforcement  tactics  to  local  land 
and  fisheries  managers. 

Response:  This  standard  has  not  been  brought 
forward  to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  Standard  AQ-S51,  which  states  that 
"livestock  access  and  human  activities  should  be 
managed  to  minimize  adverse  impacts  on  redds  and 
sensitive  species,"  should  be  deleted. 

Narrative:  Referring  to  standard  A  Q-S51,  some  people 
think  the  EIS  should  make  a  decision  either  to  manage 
entire  ecosystems  or  to  manage  single  species.  They  feel 
that  this  standard  is  contrary  to  the  basic  idea  of  ecosystem 
management. 


Response:  State  management  statues,  regulations, 
and  goals  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  Forest 
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Response:  This  standard  has  not  been  brought 
forward  to  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  adequately  address  the 
effects  of  Forest  Service  and  BLM  management 
activities  on  fisheries  resources. 

N  arrative:  A  number  of  respondents  are  concerned  about 
detrimental  effects  on  the  fishery  resource  from  other 
management  activities.  Some  other  individuals  feel  that 
management  activities  have  enhanced  habitat  for  fish 
populations  and  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  discuss  the 
benefits  of  management  activities.  Some felt  that  the  effects 
of  some  but  not  all  management  activities  were  adequately 
displayed;  they feel  that  the  effects  of  grazing,  mining,  and 
logging  should  be  better  exhibited  in  the  EIS.  Some  believe 
that  fishery  conditions  will  not  improve  unless  measures 
are  employed  to  limit  or  stop  grazing  practices.  Some  are 
concerned  specifically  about  logging  in  the  vicinity  of 
fisheries.  Some  say  that  spawning  habitat  is  ruined  from 
sediment  resulting  from  logging  practices.  Others,  citing 
personal  experience  on  the  Kootenai  National  Forest  with 
what  they  consider  some  of  the  best fisheries  in  the  country, 
feel  there  is  no  connection  between  logging  and  degradated 
habitats.  Some  believe  proper  logging  practices  can 
enhance  fish  habitat  by  supplying  nutrients  and  structure 
into  fisheries. 

Others  claim  that  toxic  clmnicals  are  another  reason  for 
habitat  loss  and  should  be  considered  in  the  EIS.  Effects 
from  forest fires  are  also  of  concern  to  many  who  feel  that 
proper  standards  should  be  used  to  minimize  negative 
effects  on  water  quality  and  fish  habitat. 


Response:  Chapter  4  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
discusses  the  environmental  consequences  of  the 
alternatives  on  aquatic  habitat  and  key  salmonid 
status  and  distribution.  Alternative  evaluation 
accounted  for  the  effects  of  soil  disturbance  due  to 
management  activities  and  management  standards 
and  objectives  on  aquatic  habitat  capacity  and  key 
salmonid  status  and  distribution. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  adequately  address  the 
effects  of  non-Forest  Service  and  BLM  management 
activities  on  fisheries  resources. 

Narrative:  A  number  of  respondents  are  concerned  about 
the  effects  on  the  fishery  resource  from  other  management 
activities  outside  of  Forest  Service  or  BLM jurisdiction. 
They feel  that  the  long-term  sustainability  of  the  resource 
cannot  be  assured  without  addressing  such  management 
activities  in  the  EIS.  Concerns  over  the  effects  of  hatcher¬ 
ies,  dams,  and  hydroelectric  power  are  among  those  felt  to 
be  inadequately  discussed  in  the  Draft  EISs.  Some  feel  the 
Draft  EISs  ignore  detrimental  impacts  of  oceanic  events, 
such  as  heavy  fishing  and  current  changes,  on  river  fish 
populations.  Some  individuals  claim  the  EIS  should 
address  harvesting  and  the  introduction  of  exotic  species, 
sport  fishing,  and  fisheries  management,  which  they  believe 
can  cause  significant  declines  in  fish  populations. 

Response:  Management  of  hydropower,  fish  harvest, 
and  hatcheries  is  not  in  the  purview  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  BLM.  However,  recognition  and  consid¬ 
eration  are  given  in  this  EIS  in  Chapters  2  and  4  as  to 
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how  these  activities  and  conditions  affect  fish  re¬ 
sources  on  Forest  Service-  or  BLM-administered 
lands.  Consideration  of  these  activities  and  condi¬ 
tions  are  included  in  the  cumulative  effects  of  the 
alternatives.  Even  though  conditions  or  activities 
outside  agency  jurisdiction  may  contribute  to  ecosys¬ 
tem  health  problems,  the  agencies  retain  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  properly  manage  the  lands  they  administer  and 
avoid  contributing  further  to  the  problems. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  adequately  address 
effects  of  road  management  on  fish  populations. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  protecting 
unroaded  areas. 

Narrative:  Some  individuals feel  that  the  presence  of  roads 
will  encourage  more  mining  and  logging,  which  will 
threaten  fish  populations.  Others  state  that  the  Aquatic 
Assessment  and  the  Draft  EISs  acknowledge  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  road  densities  and  fish  populations,  but  that 
the  Draft  EISs  do  not  include  direction  to  protect  roadless 
areas  and  areas  with  low  road  densities.  One  individual 
states  the  opposite  view,  that  what  is  being  reported  does 
not  conform  with  what  that  person  has  seen  and  experi¬ 
enced  through  many  years  of  fishing  on  the  Kootenai 
National  Forest. 

One  respondent  claims  that  road  density  is  not  a  valid 
measure for  evaluating  impacts  on  fish  because  of  human 
activities  as  discussed  in  Chapter  4  of  the  Draft  EISs,  and 
that  the  EIS  must  clearly  state  these  facts. 


Response:  One  purpose  of  the  EIS  is  to  provide 
broad-based  direction  relating  to  road  management, 
among  other  things.  The  intent  of  the  road  manage¬ 
ment  direction  in  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  is  to  reduce 
adverse  effects  of  roads  on  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
species.  Decisions  on  how  to  reduce  effects  will  be 
done  at  the  local  level. 

The  effects  of  the  road  management  direction  is 
included  in  the  aquatic  habitat  capacity  analysis.  The 
results  of  this  analysis  are  discussed  in  Chapter  4. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  should  have  had  a 
section  that  specifically  mentioned  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  and  requirements  of  the  Act 
concerning  protection  of  outstandingly  remarkable 
fisheries  value. 

Response:  The  Draft  and  Supplemental  Draft  EISs 
recognize  the  significance  of  laws,  directives,  and 
regulations  with  which  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
must  be  in  compliance  when  preparing  an  environ¬ 
mental  analysis  document.  Some  laws  are  mentioned 
to  bring  clarity  to  the  issue  at  hand  (such  as  the 
Endangered  Species  Act).  Other  major  laws,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  are  noted  in 
Appendix  1.  This  EIS  will  not  conflict  with  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  nor  with  protection  of  out¬ 
standingly  remarkable  fish  values. 
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Social-Economic-Tribal 
Components  of  the  Ecosystem 


Economics 


Community  Resiliency 

Comment:  The  economic  analysis  in  the  EIS  should 
recognize  that  resource-dependent  communities  are 
not  as  resilient  as  the  EISs  suggest  and  cannot 
sustain  economic  changes  resulting  from 
implementation. 

Narrative:  Many  people  voice  opposition  to  the  project 
based  on  a  perception  that  the  Draft  EISs  expect  rural 
communities  to  switch  their  economic  base  from  natural 
resources  to  tourism.  They  feel  that  changing  their 
economies  to  tourism  and  recreation-based  industries  will 
consequently  destroy  their  towns.  Some  suggest  the  Draft 
EISs  make  unproven  generalizations  by  assuming  that 
resource-dependent  communities  can  rely  on  tourism  for  an 
economic  base  to  attract  tourists,  especially  communities 
without  destmation  resort  amenities,  such  as  in  Glacier  or 
Yellowstone  national  parks.  Others  question  how  proposed 
road  closures  will  affect  the  recreational  opportunities  on 
which  the  EIS  expects  communities  to  rely  for  income. 

Some  feel  that  boom-and-bust  cycles  in  smaller  communi¬ 
ties  should  be  discussed  in  the  EIS. 

Response:  The  Chapter  2  descriptions  of  the  current 
situation  state  that  isolated  natural-resource-depen¬ 
dent  communities  are  vulnerable  to  decreases  in 
federal  timber  and  other  resource  supplies.  The 
chapter  also  discloses  that  some  of  the  counties  and 
communities  with  large  recreation  and  tourism 
components  are  fast  growing  with  diverse  economies. 
The  Draft  EISs  do  not  suggest  rural  communities 
switch  their  economic  base  from  natural  resources  to 
tourism  and  recreation-based  industries. 

Boom-and-bust  cycles  in  smaller  communities  are 
discussed  in  the  Draft  EISs.  The  discussion  of  the 
Forest  Service  even-flow  timber  policy  in  Chapter  2 
specifically  addresses  this  concern.  Seasonal  employ¬ 
ment  issues  connected  with  special  forest  products 
gathering  and  recreation  use  are  also  recognized. 


An  objective  in  several  alternatives  of  the  Draft  EISs 
specifically  addresses  the  challenges  faced  by  commu¬ 
nities  with  few  economic  options.  In  the  report. 
Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  Communities 
(ICBEMP  1998),  isolation  is  identified  as  a  key  concern 
that  limits  the  ability  of  communities  to  deal  with 
changing  economic  conditions  and  to  diversify  their 
economic  base.  The  issues  of  the  isolated  communi¬ 
ties  are  addressed  in  the  Socio-economic  section  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Community  Dependency 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  consider 
economic  impacts  on  resource-dependent 
communities. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  believe  the  government 
should  provide  assistance  to  communities  trying  to 
diversify  and  stabilize  their  economies.  They  believe  that 
without  this  help  few  towns  can  successfully  make  the 
transition  to  more  diversified  or  amenity-based  economies. 
They  assert  that  public  lands  were  set  aside  with  the  intent 
of  relying  on  them  for  multiple  use,  and  that  timber  dollars 
are  a  necessary  ingredient  in  maintaining  the  vitality  of 
many  communities.  They  feel  that  the  EIS  should  include  a 
strategy for  prioritizing  activities  when  funding  is  limited, 
with  resource-dependent  communities  high  on  the  list  of 
priority  areas  for  continued  management. 

Response:  After  release  of  the  Draft  EISs,  a  social  and 
economic  characterization  of  543  communities  in  the 
project  area  was  conducted  (ICBEMP  1998),  that 
identified  communities  within  subbasins  and  their 
geographic  isolation.  Specialized  industries  in 
communities  within  the  project  area  were  profiled, 
and  16  categories  were  used  to  describe  and  compare 
communities  with  different  attributes  and  industry 
specialization.  The  report  then  assessed  possible 
impacts  of  implementing  each  of  the  Draft  EIS  alter¬ 
natives  on  the  categories  of  economically  specialized 
communities  and  provided  a  discussion  of  cumulative 
impacts.  It  was  not  practicable  or  possible  to  assess 
specific  impacts  of  each  alternative  on  each  individual 
community  or  location  in  the  project  area,  because  the 
Draft  EIS  alternatives  themselves  are  not 
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location-specific  and  because  the  data  are  not  avail¬ 
able  to  make  such  specific  predictions. 

The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  addresses  an  integral 
part  of  an  overall  socio-economic  strategy  for  the 
interior  Columbia  River  Basin  which  links  land  and 
resource  management  actions  and  strategies  with  the 
social  and  economic  needs.  The  strategy  contains 
three  components:  products  and  services  from  forest 
and  range  lands;  organizational  support  for  economic 
and  social  needs  for  communities  and  cultures;  and 
support  of  economic  adjustment  initiatives. 

The  Social-Economic-Tribal  component  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS  provides  objectives,  standards,  and 
guidelines  intended  to  support  the  economic  and 
social  needs  of  people,  cultures,  and  communities, 
and  to  provide  sustainable  levels  of  products  and 
services  within  the  capabilities  of  the  ecosystem.  The 
restoration  strategy  identifies  high  restoration  priority 
subbasins  partly  on  the  basis  of  economic  and  social 
needs  and  values. 


Comment:  The  Purpose  and  Need  should  not 
maintain  economic  subsidies  for  resource-depen- 
dent  communities  and  industries  that  are  not 
resilient  to  change. 

Narrative:  Many  respondents  speak  out  against  contin¬ 
ued  community  dependence  on  resources  and  what  they 
believe  to  be  government  subsidies  in  support  of  these 
communities.  They  suggest  communities  can  supply 
timber  without  being  timber-dependent,  and  logging  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  economy,  but  it  must  be  done 
responsibly.  Others  feel  that  public  lands  are for  public 
use,  not  commercial  use,  and  commercial  interests  should 
not  benefit  from  any  taxpayer  subsidies.  Some  believe  the 
Draft  EISs  are  too  concerned  with  extractive  industries 
such  as  mining,  timber,  and  grazing. 


♦  Restoring  Deteriorated  Ecosystems.  The  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  will  improve  deteriorated 
ecosystems  on  lands  they  administer,  based  on 
scientific  understanding  and  emerging 
technologies. 

♦  Providing  Multiple  Benefits  for  People  Within  the 
Capabilities  of  Ecosystems.  Within  the  limitations  of 
ecosystem  integrity,  health,  and  diversity,  forests 
and  rangelands  also  must  meet  people's  needs  for 
uses,  values,  products,  and  services. 


Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  allow 
continued  resource  extraction  in  a  manner  that 
meets  local  economic  and  ecological  needs  and 
provides  economic  stability  to  rural  communities. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  argue  that  resource  extrac¬ 
tion  is  a  vital  use  for  the  land.  They  believe  that  without 
timber  harvest,  supply  and  demand  levels  will  become 
unbalanced,  both  in  the  United  States  and  worldwide. 
Some  assert  that  all  alternatives  as  described  in  the  Draft 
EISs fundamentally  disregard  the  needs  of  people  in  the 
basin.  They  claim  that  the  alternatives  consider  mining, 
timber,  and grazmg  only  as  by-products  of  maintaining 
ecosystem  health,  with  future  production  levels  uncertain. 

Some  respondents  note  that  although  there  is  no  specific 
legal  mandate  to  provide  economic  stability  to  rural 
communities,  legislative  history  provides  numerous 
references  to  suggest  such  a?i  obligation.  They  point  to 
legislative  direction  that  permits  and  encourages  consider¬ 
ation  of  community  economic  stability  when  planning  or 
unplementing plans,  such  as:  the  Organic  Act  of 1897, 
Wlnte  Pine  Blister  Rust  Protection  Act  of 1940,  Sustained 
Yield  Forest  Management  Act  of 1944,  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of 1976,  Small  Business  Administration 
Act,  and  National  Forest-Dependent  Rural  Communities 
Economic  Diversification  Act  in  the  1990  Farm  Bill. 


Response:  In  developing  and  implementing  deci¬ 
sions,  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  are  guided  by  basic 
principles  and  priorities.  Both  the  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  are  multiple-use  agencies  that  promote  the 
sustainability  of  ecosystems  by  ensuring  their  health, 
diversity,  and  productivity.  Overall  priorities  for 
management  will  include: 

♦  Protecting  Ecosystems.  The  agencies  will  work  to 
ensure  the  health  and  diversity  of  ecosystems 
while  meeting  people's  needs.  Special  care  for 
fragile  or  rare  ecosystem  components  will  be 
provided  on  lands  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  or  BLM. 


Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  includes  a 
socio-economic  strategy  for  the  interior  Columbia 
River  Basin.  This  strategy  links  land  and  resource 
management  actions  and  strategies  with  social  and 
economic  needs  and  strategies.  The  strategy  contains 
three  components:  products  and  services  from  forests 
and  rangelands;  organizational  support  for  economic 
and  social  needs  for  communities  and  cultures;  and 
support  economic  adjustment  initiatives.  In  the 
selection  of  an  alternative,  decision  makers  will 
consider  social  and  economic  effects.  National  and 
international  supply  and  demand  considerations  for 
wood  and  range  products  and  the  balance  of  trade  are 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Draft  EISs. 
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Comment:  Correct  or  delete  the  graph  on  page  20  of 
the  Socio-Economic  Report. 

Narrative:  Some feel  that  the  graph  on  page  20  [of 
Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  Communities,  February 
1998]  is  wrong.  They  note  that  the  specialization  ratio  is 
defined  as  percent  jobs  in  the  community  divided  by 
percent  jobs  in  the  region,  but  since  all  data  are  taken  from 
communities  with  data,  the  specialization  ratio  of  isolated 
plus  non-isolated  communities  divided  by  the  total  must 
equal  one. 

Response:  The  information  presented  in  the  report 
accurately  portrays  the  industry  specialization  for  the 
423  communities  in  the  project  area.  As  noted  on 
page  1  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of 
Communities  (ICBEMP  1998)  report,  the  information 
collected  for  the  423  communities  was  used  to  charac¬ 
terize  industry  specialization  for  those  communities. 

Comment:  The  Socio-Economic  Report  is  inad¬ 
equate  and  does  not  meet  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Narrative:  Many  believe  the  Economic  and  Social 
Conditions  of  Communities  (ICBEMP  1998)  report, 
completed  after  Congress  mandated  firther  study,  is 
inadequate,  incomplete,  does  not  meet  its  intended  purpose, 
and fails  to  comply  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of 1998.  They  state 
this  report  does  not  consider  different  methods  of  assessing 
recreation  employment  in  the  basin,  or  have  tables  display¬ 
ing  incomes  associated  with  various  jobs  in  the  region  or 
have  a  subbasin  review.  They  feel  that  the  report  also  does 
not  address  the  impacts  of  each  alternative  at  the  commu¬ 
nity  level.  Many  feel  that  it  is  no  better  than  the  socio¬ 
economic  analysis  in  the  Draft  EISs  and  therefore  they 
believe  there  should  be  no  record  of  decision.  Some  people 
call for  the  development  of  a  new  supplemental  EIS  to 
address  the  economic  impacts  of  the  project  at  a  community 
level.  Some  suggest  a  new  report  that  leaves  rural  commu¬ 
nities  intact. 

Response:  Part  323(b)  of  the  1998  Interior  Appropria¬ 
tions  Bill  directed  the  project  "to  the  extent  practi¬ 
cable,  [to]  analyze  the  economic  and  social  conditions, 
and  culture  and  customs,  of  the  communities  at  the 
subbasin  level...  and  the  impacts  the  alternatives  in 
the  Draft  EISs  will  have  on  those  communities."  The 
report  responds  to  this  direction  by  including  a  social 
and  economic  characterization  of  543  communities  in 
the  project  area,  with  subbasins  and  geographically 
isolated  communities  identified.  Specialized  indus¬ 
tries  in  project  area  towns  are  profiled,  and  16  catego¬ 
ries  are  used  to  describe  and  compare  towns  with 
different  attributes  and  industry  specializations.  The 


report  then  assesses  possible  impacts  of  implementing 
each  of  the  Draft  EIS  alternatives  on  the  categories  of 
economically  specialized  communities  and  provides  a 
discussion  of  cumulative  impacts.  It  is  not  practicable 
or  possible  to  assess  specific  impacts  of  each  alterna¬ 
tive  on  each  individual  community  or  location  in  the 
project  area,  because  the  Draft  EIS  alternatives 
themselves  are  not  location-specific  and  because  the 
data  are  not  available  to  make  such  specific  predic¬ 
tions.  The  project  thus  complies  with  congressional 
direction  by  providing  to  the  extent  practicable  an 
analysis  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the 
communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin  and 
the  potential  socio-economic  impacts  of  each  alterna¬ 
tive  on  the  types  of  communities  in  the  project  area. 

Economic  Analysis 

Comment:  The  economic  analysis  in  the  EIS  should 
address  incomplete  or  inadequate  information. 

Narrative:  Most  people  responding  to  the  economic 
analysis  section  of  the  Draft  EISs find  different  aspects 
inadequate  or  incomplete.  General  comments  include  a 
perception  that  the  analysis  is  based  on  unscientific  terms 
and  that  the  project  is  an  unproven  management  theory 
that  could  have  negative  impacts  on  many  communities. 
Some  believe  that  the  Draft  EISs  contain  an  anti-resource 
ethic  evident  in  this  perceived  lack  of  scientific  study. 
Others  want  the  EIS  to  address  the  effects  of  development, 
recreational  or  otherwise,  on  agricultural  lands.  Many  feel 
the  analysis  does  not  distinguish  betiveen  rural  and  urban 
areas  and  is  too  broad  to  apply  to  communities  within  the 
entire  project  area.  One  suggests  that  analysis  at  a  smaller 
scale  such  as  subbasins  would  allow  study  of  potential 
direct  and  indirect  effects  on  local  economies. 

Response:  The  Draft  EISs  are  based  on  the  most 
current  scientific  processes  and  knowledge  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  assessment  documents.  The  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  regulations  for  imple¬ 
menting  procedural  provisions  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA;  40  CFR  1502.22) 
require  federal  agencies  to  identify  relevant  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  be  incomplete  or  unavailable  for  an 
evaluation  of  reasonably  foreseeable  significant 
adverse  effects  in  an  EIS.  If  the  information  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  reasoned  choice  among  alternatives,  it  must 
be  included  or  addressed  in  the  EIS.  While  additional 
information  may  add  precision  to  estimates  or  better 
specify  relationships,  new  information  is  unlikely  to 
significantly  change  the  understanding  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  that  form  the  basis  of  the  evaluation  of  effects. 
Although  new  information  is  welcome,  no  missing 
information  was  deemed  essential  to  making  a 
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reasoned  choice  among  the  alternatives  being  consid¬ 
ered  at  this  scale  and  at  this  time. 

The  direction  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  is  appli¬ 
cable  only  to  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  BLM;  however,  the  Supplemental  EIS  considers 
the  effects  of  activities  on  all  lands  in  the  project  area 
at  the  broad  scale.  This  cumulative  effects  analysis  is 
described  in  Chapter  4  of  the  EIS. 

Differences  in  the  effects  of  the  alternatives  on  urban 
and  rural  areas  is  identified  in  the  Draft  EISs.  A 
supplementary  report.  Economic  and  Social  Conditions 
of  Communities  (ICBEMP 1998),  also  more  completely 
addresses  the  social  and  economic  effects  of  the 
alternatives  at  the  community  level.  The  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Draft  EIS  includes  a  process  for  Subbasin  Review, 
which  includes  a  socio-economic  component. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  include  a  county-level  or 
community-level,  not  just  regional,  economic 
analysis.  The  unique  characteristics  of  small 
communities  should  be  recognized  and  not  lumped 
into  larger  economic  units. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  suggest  that  the  EIS  needs 
to  include  a  county-level  or  community-level  economic 
analysis  to  address  the  potential  impacts  of  reduced 
resource  use.  They  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs  and  Economic 
and  Social  Conditions  of  Communities  report  (ICBEMP 
1998)  are  too  broad  and  do  not  provide  enough  information 
to  enable  communities  to  predict  potential  impacts  under 
each  alternative.  They  suggest  the  EIS  address  the  county- 
level fiscal  impacts  resulting  from  the  seven  alternatives, 
especially  where  they  predict  mill  closures,  reductions  in 
timber  production,  loss  of  road  access,  and  reductions  in 
recreational  use  will  occur.  They  further  suggest  the  EIS 
Team  should  develop  location-specific  alternatives  and  a 
community-specific  economic  analysis  of  each  alternative. 

Many  feel  the  EIS  inaccurately  lumps  communities  into 
one  category,  making  it  appear  that  small,  rural  communi¬ 
ties  have  the  same  economic  characteristics  as  larger  cities. 
Others  feel  that  by  lumping  communities  the  Draft  EISs  do 
not  consider  that  money  earned  from  economic  activities  is 
not  equally  spread  among  communities. 

Response:  The  supplementary  report.  Economic  and 
Social  Conditions  of  Communities  (ICBEMP  1998),  was 
published  to  more  completely  addresses  the  social 
and  economic  effects  of  the  alternatives  at  the  com¬ 
munity  level.  However,  the  broad-scale  focus  of  the 
Draft  EIS  alternatives  does  not  permit  a  location- 
specific  estimate  of  management  direction  and  data 
necessary  to  predict  specific  impacts  to  communities 
or  counties.  The  effects  will  be  assessed  to  the  extent 


practicable  in  updates  to  national  forest  and  BLM 
district  land  use  plans,  and  other  finer-scale  planning 
documents. 

The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  identifies  a  social/ 
economic  strategy  for  the  interior  Columbia  River 
Basin.  This  strategy  links  land  and  resource  manage¬ 
ment  actions  and  strategies  with  the  social  and 
economic  needs  and  strategies.  The  strategy  contains 
three  components:  products  and  services  from  forest 
and  range  lands;  organizational  support  for  economic 
and  social  needs  for  communities  and  cultures;  and 
support  economic  adjustment  initiatives.  Alternatives 
S2  and  S3  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  provide 
location-specific  direction. 


Comment:  Changes  should  be  made  to  the 
summary  document.  Considering  All  Things:  on 
page  12,  add  "regulation  of  downstream  water  flows 
and  soil  stability"  to  the  ecosystem  services  box.  On 
page  33,  reword  Issue  5  to  define"disturbance 
processes"  and  add  "and  impacts"  after 
"interactions." 

Response:  The  wording  of  the  issues  in  Considering 
All  Things  reflects  the  exact  wording  of  the  issues  as 
described  in  Chapter  1  of  the  EIS.  Considering  All 
Tilings  was  published  specifically  to  summarize  the 
Draft  EISs  and  will  not  be  revised  or  reprinted. 


Comment:  The  cost  analysis  displayed  in  the 
Eastside  Draft  EIS  (Chapter  4,  page  215)  avoids 
discussion  of  economic  losses  due  to  catastrophic 
events  under  each  alternative.  The  cost  analysis 
should  be  revised  to  incorporate  measures  of 
potential  losses  because  of  catastrophic  events. 

Response:  The  cost  analysis  displays  only  the  esti¬ 
mated  costs  and  outputs  of  management  activities 
under  the  three  alternatives.  Catastrophic  events  are 
not  management  activities  and  by  their  nature  are 
unpredictable. 


Comment:  The  justification  for  varying  cost  as¬ 
sumptions  by  alternative  should  be  provided,  or  the 
cost  assumptions  should  be  treated  equally  among 
alternatives. 

Response:  The  unit  and  activity  cost  assumptions  are 
generally  treated  equally  across  the  alternatives.  The 
differences  in  alternative  costs  reflect  different  levels 
of  activity  and  different  management  objectives 
identified  in  the  alternatives.  The  revised  cost 
analysis  for  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  provides 
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probable  estimates  of  funding  level  allocations  and 
associated  outputs  that  would  result  from  the 
management  direction  at  various  comparable  and 
reasonable  funding  levels.  Methods  of  developing  the 
budget  costs  and  outputs  summary  are  provided  in 
Chapter  4. 

Comment:  The  objectives  of  the  Draft  EISs  should 
be  considered  'standards'  because  in  the  absence  of 
the  authority  imposed  by  a  standard  the  objectives 
will  never  be  attained  and  will  be  overridden  by 
the  standards  that  implement  the  other  resource 
objectives. 

Response:  The  objectives  are  meant  to  be  indicators 
for  measuring  progress  toward  attainment  of  goals 
and  desired  conditions.  Standards  are  provided 
where  needed.  The  objectives  and  standards  are 
intended  to  complement  and  not  "override"  each 
other.  The  EIS  Team  has  revised  many  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  and  standards  to  resolve  potential  conflicts 
among  them  and  to  clarify  their  intent. 


Employment 

Commodity-Based 

Employment 

Comment:  The  analysis  conclusion  that  four 
percent  of  the  population  in  the  project  area  is 
dependent  on  commodity  extractive  industries  is 
inaccurate  and/or  misleading  and  should  be  re¬ 
evaluated. 

N arrative:  The  statement  by  one  respondent,  "I  will  lose 
my  job  a?id  community, "  captures  the  sentiments  of many 
toward  the  perceived  effects  of  the  proposed  action.  These 
people  want  the  project  to  note  that  they  depend  on  use  of 
natural  resources  to  make  a  living,  whether  in  tunber, 
mining,  or  ranching.  They  feel  they  are  misrepresented  by 
the  Draft  EISs,  in  particular,  by  assessments  that  assert 
four  percent  of  regional  employment  is  in  extractive 
industries.  In  their  estimation,  this  under-valuation  of 
their  towns  and  counties  does  not  consider  indirect 
employment  and/or  to  address  the  relative  importance  of 
resource  extraction  in  their  communities. 

Response:  The  estimated  percent  of  jobs  in  mining, 
ranching,  and  lumber  and  wood  products  is  based  on 
published  state  employment  statistics.  The  basin¬ 


wide  percent  of  total  jobs  in  these  categories  was  four 
percent.  The  Draft  EISs  also  recognize  that  this 
basin-wide  estimate  may  mask  different  statistics  at 
the  county  or  community  level.  For  this  reason,  key 
differences  among  counties  are  recognized  in  the 
Draft  EISs  in  Chapter  2  and  at  the  community  level  in 
the  supplementary  report.  Economic  and  Social  Condi¬ 
tions  of  Communities  (ICBEMP 1998). 

Comment:  The  criteria  for  deciding  whether  a 
community  is  resource-dependent  is  flawed;  the 
EIS  should  reflect  the  true  nature  of  these  depen¬ 
dent  towns. 

Narrative:  Many  claimed  that  Saint  Maries,  Idaho  is  a 
timber-dependent  town,  and  other  towns  such  as  Libby  and 
Troy,  Montana,  were  also  used  as  examples  of  towns  that 
were  incorrectly  labeled.  These  respondents  disagree  with 
the  Draft  EISs  not  considering  them  as  timber-dependent, 
and  they  cite  examples  of  many  who  rely  on  the  income 
from  local  mills.  Others  cite  the  mineral  dependency  of 
counties  in  Idaho,  such  as  Caribou  and  Custer,  which  is  not 
discussed  in  the  Draft  EISs. 

Response:  In  1987,  the  Forest  Service  identified 
communities  thought  to  be  dependent  on  the  national 
forests.  The  criteria  used  for  that  process  included 
forest  products  employment  that  was  at  least  10 
percent  in  a  community  and  that  local  wood  process¬ 
ing  firms  used  at  least  50  percent  national  forest 
timber.  Recognizing  the  1987  list  did  not  account  for 
population  size,  population  growth,  or  geographic 
isolation,  the  Science  Integration  Team  reassessed  the 
1987  list  using  these  additional  criteria.  The  rationale 
was  that  communities  judged  to  be  most  at  risk  to 
changes  in  federal  forest  timber  supply  were  those 
with  small  populations,  located  in  counties  with  low 
population  densities,  and  judged  to  be  relatively 
isolated.  The  communities  meeting  these  criteria 
were  identified  as  timber  dependent  communities  in 
the  Draft  EISs.  The  purpose  of  this  analysis  was  to 
identify  the  communities  most  at  risk  from  changing 
federal  timber  supplies.  It  does  not  imply  other 
communities  and  businesses  or  individuals  in  these 
communities  are  not  tied  to  federal  timber  supplies. 

The  supplementary  report.  Economic  and  Social 
Conditions  of  Communities  (ICBEMP  1998),  expanded 
this  concept  of  timber  dependency  with  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  communities  that  are  specialized  in  timber 
products  employment.  This  report  identifies  137 
communities  as  timber  specialized.  The  report  also 
identifies  the  communities  that  are  small  in  popula¬ 
tion,  isolated,  and  that  have  specialization  in  other 
industries  tied  to  federal  lands  and  resources.  This 
report  identified  the  community  of  Challis  in  Custer 
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County,  Idaho  as  highly  specialized  in  minerals. 

There  was  no  detailed  data  for  Bancroft  in  Caribou 
County,  Idaho. 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  set  a 
balance  between  ecological  health  and  extractive 
industries  as  the  best  means  of  preserving  community 
integrity. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  say  they  value  the  lands 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM,  but  they 
point  out  that  people  "need  to  use  (but  not  abuse)  these 
resources  "  through  diligent  oversight  to  provide  a  sus¬ 
tained  yield  of  commodities  for future  generations. 

Some  feel  that  considering  e?nployment  in  new  sectors, 
such  as  restoration,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  They 
note  few  restoration  jobs  created  by  the  project  will  provide 
enough  employment  opportunities  to  replace  those  lost  in 
the  extractive  industries.  However,  many feel  those  jobs 
that  are  generated  should  be  incorporated  into  the  eco¬ 
nomic  analysis. 

In  contrast,  others  feel  that  a  decrease  in  opportunities  for 
extractive  industries  will  not  adversely  affect  the  commu¬ 
nities.  They  argue  that  the  trend  toward  less  extractive 
industry  representation  in  local  economies  is  inevitable, 
and  they  assert  that  economic  strength  can  be  maintained 
by  sustainable  extractive  practices  that  consider  ecological 
integrity. 

Response:  The  Forest  Service  and  BLM  are  managed 
under  applicable  laws  to  provide  for  the  multiple  use 
of  natural  resources.  This  EIS  intends  to  balance 
resource  opportunities  among  timber,  grazing,  and 
mining  industries;  recreation  and  tourism;  and 
maintenance  and  restoration  of  the  ecosystems. 
Alternatives  S2  and  S3  provide  a  prioritization  for 
restoration  of  these  activities  in  certain  areas. 

One  intent  of  alternatives  is  to  provide  a  mix  of  goods 
and  services  that  maximize  net  public  benefit  and 
promote  community  stability  in  an  environmentally 
sound  manner.  Alternatives  S2  and  S3  address  local 
participation  of  the  workforce  in  management 
activities  by  giving  higher  priority  to  areas  that  are 
economically  specialized  in  industries  tied  to  goods 
and  services. 


Comment:  The  economic  analysis  in  the  EIS  should 
focus  on  effects  on  commodity-based  employment 
particularly  timber-based  jobs  and  salaries  in 
individual  communities. 

Narrative:  Many  responses from  the  residents  of  the 
interior  Columbia  River  Basin  indicate  deep  concerns  about 


lost  jobs,  less  money for  school  and  road funds,  and 
declining  community  economic  stability.  Opinions  are 
split  on  how  and  to  what  extent  itnplementation  of  the 
Record  of  Decision  will  affect  regional  and  small  town 
economies.  Some  feel  the  project  has  little  or  no  potential 
for  negative  effects  on  communities,  citing  evidence  they 
believe  supports  the  conclusion  that  employmetit  sources 
are  shifting  from  extractive  to  recreational  activities. 

Others  strongly  assert  that  any  plan  that  further  limits 
their  access  to  extractive  commodities  fro?n  federal  lands 
will  "sound  the  death  knell" for  many  communities  within 
the  project  area. 

Respondents  state  that  many  local  communities  depend  on 
timber  sales  for  their  economies.  They  assert  the  EIS,  and 
in  particular  Alternative  4,  should  specify  a  specific  volume 
of  timber  to  be  cut  in  the future.  These  people  believe  that 
the  assurance  of  small  tree  and  thinning  harvest  described 
in  some  alternatives  will  not  be  sufficient  to  sustain  local 
economies,  because  small  timber  harvest  may  not  contribute 
enough  volume  for  mills,  and  therefore  employee  salaries,  to 
survive.  They  ask  how  businesses  can  plan  around 
unpredictability. 

Response:  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  is  to  support  the  economic  and  social  needs 
of  people  and  provide  sustainable,  predictable  levels 
of  products  and  services  from  Forest  Service-  and 
BLM-administered  lands.  The  intent  is  to  sustain  a 
flow  of  economic  benefits  to  local  communities  within 
the  capability  of  the  ecosystem  in  the  project  area. 
Alternatives  S2  and  S3  address  local  participation  of 
the  workforce  in  management  activities  by  giving 
higher  priority  to  areas  that  are  economically  special¬ 
ized  in  industries  tied  to  goods  and  services  from 
Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  land.  This  EIS 
intentionally  does  not  identify  specific  timber  volume 
because  of  the  broad-scale  focus  of  this  project. 
Volume  of  timber  harvested  will  be  addressed  at  the 
local  level  with  local  knowledge  and  information. 

Comment:  The  statement  on  page  4-167  of  the 
Eastside  Draft  EIS,  "The  economic  value  of  ecological 
outcomes  cannot  be  reliably  estimated,  although  if 
successfully  produced  they  provide  valuable  human 
benefits,"  conflicts  with  the  last  sentence,  "...restora¬ 
tion  activities  also  make  an  important  human  contri¬ 
bution  through  generating  employment  and  economic 
activity." 

Response:  The  statements  are  not  conflicting  but 
complimentary.  Both  recognize  that  ecological 
outcomes  and  restoration  activities  can  provide  both 
ecological  and  socio-economic  values  if  successfully 
implemented. 
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Timber 

Comment:  The  economic  analysis  in  the  EIS  should 
address  the  ability  of  Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
administered  lands  to  produce  a  sustained-yield  of 
timber. 

Narrative:  A  few  respondents  suggested  that  the  EIS 
should  contain  an  analysis  on  the  ability  of  the  two 
agencies  to  produce  a  sustained-yield  of  timber  from  Forest 
Service-  and  BLM-ad?ninistered  lands.  Through  this 
additional  analysis  it  would  provide  the  opportunity  for  a 
predictable  level  of  timber  products,  which  would  allow  the 
public  to  predict  the  effects  on  their  community  economies. 

One  individual  notes  that  the  Draft  EISs  claim  to  "broaden 
the  meaning  of  sustainability  to  include  all  parts  of  the 
ecosystem  and  to  account  for  the  role  of  disturbance 
patterns  and  processes  in  shaping  how  ecosystem  changes 
over  time;  "  the  respo?ident  feels  that  such  a  disclauner  is  a 
weak  excuse  for  not  completing  a  sustained-yield  analysis. 
Another  respondents  wants  a  "sustamed-yield  minus  10 
percent  concept;  "  this  respondent  feels  that  such  an 
approach  will  allow  for  a  "conservative  cushion  "for  timber 
outputs  in  the  future. 

Response:  The  broad-scale  focus  of  the  Draft  EIS 
alternatives  does  not  permit  a  location-specific 
estimate  of  management  direction  and  data  necessary 
to  calculate  a  sustained-yield  timber  estimate  for  each 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  administrative  unit.  This 
information  will  be  assessed  to  the  extent  practicable 
in  amendments  and/or  revisions  of  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  land  use  plans. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  disclose  the  environ¬ 
mental  and  economic  effects  of  decreasing  timber 
harvests  with  the  associated  increase  in  imports  on 
foreign  and  domestic  markets. 

N arrative:  Many  respondents  are  concerned  about 
imports  of  wood fiber.  They  believe  we  need  to  manage  our 
own  lands  at  a  sustainable  level  to  prevent  the  need  for 
imports.  Some  feel  that  by  importing  lumber,  the  country 
is  exportmg  jobs.  They feel  that  consumption  of  goods  is 
never  discussed  in  the  Draft  EISs,  however  a  reduction  in 
harvest  is  discussed. 

Others  fear  displacement  of  environmental  effects  if  the 
source  of  regional  wood fiber  shifts  overseas.  They  note 
that  the  United  States  has  strict  environmental  regula¬ 
tions,  but  other  counties  such  as  Mexico  and  those  of 
Central  and  South  America  do  not.  They  feel  that  the 
United  States  has  a  scientific  base  to  protect  threatened, 
endangered,  and  sensitive  species  and  by  encouraging 


imports  fro?n  countries  that  do  not,  the  nation  is  condon¬ 
ing  extinction  on  other  continents. 

Response:  This  broad-scale  document  considers  the 
effects  on  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  in  the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin.  The 
effects  of  changing  federal  land  management  policies 
on  international  trade  and  international  environmen¬ 
tal  effects  fs  not  within  the  scope  of  this  EIS. 

Comment:  It  is  not  clear  how  timber  jobs  resulting 
from  forest  restoration  activities  were  calculated  in 
Evaluation  of  Alternatives  (page  742).  Jobs  generated 
as  a  result  of  restoration  should  be  incorporated  into 
the  economic  analysis. 

Response:  A  discussion  on  the  calculation  of  restora¬ 
tion  jobs  is  included  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 
The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  incorporates  restoration 
employment  effects  in  the  economic  analysis.  The 
Draft  EISs  in  Chapter  4  identified  restoration  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  key  effect  of  the  alternatives  and  summarize 
the  amount  of  restoration  jobs  by  alternative. 

Comment:  The  economic  analysis  should  consider 
the  source  needed  to  supply  timber  to  the  country. 

Narrative:  Some  believe  the  EIS  should  reflect  that 
timber  jobs  are  increasing  in  the  private  industry,  and  that 
dependency  on  public  land  to  supply  timber  for  mills  and 
loggers  is  decreasing.  Others  assert  that  some  areas,  such 
as  southern  Idaho,  have  little  private  land  and  their  timber 
supply  comes  from  Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered 
land. 

Response:  Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered 
land  provides  a  wide  array  of  uses  to  the  public 
which  includes  timber  products.  While  the  amount  of 
timber  harvest  from  federal  lands  has  decreased  over 
the  last  ten  years,  it  still  plays  an  important  role  in 
rural  communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  River 
Basin,  and  provides  benefits  for  other  resources  (such 
as  wildlife).  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  provides  a 
more  in-depth  discussion  of  the  socio-economic  needs 
and  values  of  the  communities  in  the  interior  Colum¬ 
bia  River  Basin. 


Livestock  Grazing 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  maintain 
grazing  rates  to  protect  local  agricultural  economies. 

Narrative:  Some  warn  that  the  Record  of  Decision  will 
drastically  limit  existing  grazing  rights,  with  a  resulting 
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negative  effect  on  local  economies.  One  suggests  govern¬ 
ment  compensation;  the  respondent feels  that  if  the  project 
expects  rural  areas  to  withstand  economic  losses  from 
livestock  grazing,  then  it  should  provide  income for 
agriculture  to  maintain  their  livelihood. 

Response:  An  important  element  of  the  need  for 
developing  an  ecosystem-based  management  strategy 
is  to  support  the  economic  and/or  social  needs  of 
people,  cultures,  and  communities,  through  sustain¬ 
able  and  predictable  levels  of  products  and  services 
from  Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands. 

The  selection  of  an  alternative  for  implementation  will 
be  based,  in  part,  upon  which  alternative  best  meets 
this  need.  However,  the  focus  of  this  EIS  is  not  to 
prescribe  fine-scale  decisions,  such  as  grazing  rates, 
but  to  protect  and  restore  rangeland  plant  communi¬ 
ties.  Where  grazing  and  livestock  management 
activities  can  be  conducted  to  achieve  project  goals 
and  objectives,  they  are  allowed.  Specific  rates  and 
locations  are  local  decisions  to  be  made  by  managers 
based  on  local  conditions  and  needs. 


Comment:  The  value  of  the  timber  and  forage 
importance  index  is  not  clear.  The  EIS  should 
include  a  rationale  for  the  timber  and  forage  impor¬ 
tance  index  and  for  differences  in  the  indices  when 
comparing  outputs  between  the  mid  1980s  and  the 
mid  1990s. 

Response:  The  timber  and  forage  importance  index 
was  not  carried  forward  into  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS.  The  discussion  of  dependency  on  grazing  and 
timber  in  Chapter  2  has  been  clarified. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  adequately 
address  effects  on  ranchers  from  management 
restrictions  for  threatened  and  endangered  species. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs  do 
not  acknowledge  that  designation  of  threatened  or  endan¬ 
gered  species,  includmg  steelhead  trout  and  bull  trout, 
already  restrict  ranching  activities. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  has  more 
specific  information  on  the  impacts  of  management 
direction  on  the  various  industries  within  the  interior 
Columbia  River  Basin  than  the  Draft  EISs  do.  How¬ 
ever,  impacts  from  Endangered  Species  Act  consulta¬ 
tion  on  individual  projects  are  too  fine  scale  to  be 
addressed  in  this  EIS.  Management  restrictions  as  a 
result  of  formal  consultation  involving  a  threatened 
or  endangered  species  would  vary  depending  on  the 
issues,  species,  habitat,  and  livestock  grazing  opera¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  depict  the  impacts  at  the 


basin  scale  of  the  various  management  restrictions 
that  could  exist  from  a  finer-scale  consultation 
process. 

Furthermore,  impacts  on  the  ranching  industry  would 
vary  according  to  individual  ranch  conditions.  Some 
ranchers  have  the  flexibility  to  adjust  their  operations 
to  meet  management  restrictions  (such  as  altering 
seasons  of  use  in  riparian  areas).  Other  ranchers  do 
not  have  flexibility  in  their  operations  and  therefore 
cannot  adjust  to  a  season  of  use  change.  This  variabil¬ 
ity  precludes  any  meaningful  attempt  to  predict 
specific  impacts  to  ranchers  at  the  broad  scale. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EIS  underestimates  the 
importance  of  federal  grazing  land  to  the  overall 
grazing  industry. 

Narrative:  A  few  people  take  issue  with  document 
statistics  regarding  the  importance  of  federal  lands  for 
forage.  One  respondent  states  that  overall,  cattle  figures 
used  in  the  Draft  EIS  are  inflated  by  the  number  of  cattle  in 
feed  lots,  calling  into  question  a  point  in  the  Draft  EISs 
that  says  only  1.4  percent  of  total forage  in  eastern  Wash¬ 
ington  comes  from  federal  range. 

Response:  The  Draft  EIS  stated  that  total  dependency 
figures  for  federal  Animal  Unit  Months  (AUMs)  may 
not  reflect  the  rancher  dependency  on  federal  forage 
(see  Eastside  Draft  EIS,  Chapter  2,  pages  180  and  181), 
or  the  importance  of  seasonal  forage  that  is  provided 
by  the  federal  range  in  areas  such  as  eastern  Washing¬ 
ton.  Dependency  and  overall  importance  of  federal 
grazing  lands  to  the  grazing  industry  depends  on  the 
county  or  area  where  the  information  is  collected  and 
the  scale  of  the  data.  In  general,  the  larger  the  area 
analyzed  such  as  the  interior  Columbia  Basin,  the  less 
important  federal  grazing  land  is  to  the  grazing 
industry.  Counties  or  communities  with  little  federal 
land  do  not,  in  general,  rely  heavily  on  federal 
grazing  lands.  However,  communities  in  counties 
that  are  dominated  by  federal  land  rely  heavily  on 
those  lands  for  their  grazing  industry  and  livelihood. 
The  Livestock  Grazing  subsection  in  the  Social- 
Economic-Tribal  section  has  been  rewritten  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  to  improve  the  clarity. 

Comment:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  adequately 
address  the  costs  of  livestock  grazing  (economic  and 
environmental)  compared  to  grazing  fees  collected. 

Narrative:  The  majority  of  statements  related  to  this  issue 
focus  on  comparing  revenue  generated  from  grazing  fees 
and  resource  damage  caused  by  livestock  grazing.  Several 
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people  take  issue  with  what  they  see  as  taxpayer-subsidized 
below-cost  Animal  Unit  Months. 

Response:  Grazing  fees  are  set  annually  according  to 
a  formula  established  by  the  Congress.  It  is  outside 
the  scope  of  the  ICBEMP  to  change  the  grazing  fees. 

Comment:  The  economic  impact  of  grazing  on  the 
economy  of  the  Northwest  is  understated  in  project 
documents. 

Response:  The  economic  impact  of  grazing  on  the 
economy  of  the  Northwest  is  based  on  published 
state  and  federal  agriculture  and  business  statistics. 
The  importance  of  federal  grazing  to  area  ranchers  is 
determined  by  comparing  forage  consumption  on 
federal  lands  to  total  feed  requirements.  Chapter  2  of 
the  Draft  EISs  states  that  the  sales  of  cattle  raised  on 
Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  land,  at  least 
in  part,  account  for  an  average  of  two  percent  of  total 
agricultural  sales  in  the  project  area,  but  this  average 
varies  widely  by  subregion.  Chapter  2  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS  has  been  updated  and  revised  to 
improve  its  clarity.  (See  also  Restoring  Rangeland 
Health) 


Mining 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  include  a  more  extensive 
analysis  of  the  effects  on  mining. 

Narrative:  In  the  opinion  of  some  people,  the  Draft  EISs 
do  not  provide  adequate  treatment  of  the  role  of  mining  in 
the  ecosystem.  They  want  to  know  how  mining  will  be 
affected  by  the  selected  alternative  compared  to  other 
alternatives,  because  they  feel  the  economic  consequences  of 
decreasing  mining  is  not  adequately  discussed.  They  feel 
the  Draft  EISs  do  not  disclose  hidden  impacts  on  mining  in 
the form  of  increased  costs,  decreased  access,  and  other 
limitations.  They  are  concerned  that  any  cut  in  U.  S. 
mineral  production  will  negatively  affect  the  world  supply 
and  demand.  Some  assert  that  mining  levels  cannot  be 
sustained  if  the  co?npanies  are  required  to  conduct  EAWS. 

In  contrast,  many  others  would  like  management  direction 
in  the  EIS  to  prohibit  mining  activities  on  Torest  Service- 
and  BLM-administered  land  in  the  future.  A  few  specifi¬ 
cally  request  that  the  EIS  consider  underground  mining  as 
a  viable  option  for  continued  ore  extraction  outside  riparian 
areas.  Some  respondents  ask  that  costs  associated  with 
cleanup  be  addressed  in  the  EIS.  Both  sides  feel  the  EIS 
must  answer  the  question  of  who  can  mine,  how  much,  and 
where.  Many  want  to  see  strict  regulations  enforced  on 
mining  companies. 


Response:  The  potential  effects  on  mining  are 
described  in  the  Draft  EISs  in  Chapter  4  and  in  the 
supplementary  report.  Economic  and  Social  Condi¬ 
tions  of  Communities  (ICBEMP  1998).  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  locatable,  leasable,  and  salable  minerals  on 
federally  administered  land  is  governed  by  law  and 
regulation.  Nothing  in  the  alternative  strategies 
presented  in  this  EIS  would  change  those  laws  or 
regulation^.  A  decision  for  the  project  would  not 
rescind  any  valid  existing  rights  to  extract  minerals 
from  federally  administered  lands.  New  leasable  and 
salable  mineral  extraction  activities  could  face  restric¬ 
tions  within  riparian  conservation  areas  in  order  to 
maintain  or  achieve  RCA  objectives.  Specific  effects 
on  mining  are  too  fine  scale  for  this  broad-scale  EIS; 
therefore,  those  discussions  are  more  appropriate  to 
be  disclosed  during  finer-scale  environmental  analy¬ 
ses  with  consideration  of  site-specific  information. 

Comment:  Compliance  with  the  1872  Mining  Act 
should  be  addressed  in  any  analysis  and  decision 
concerning  mining  rights. 

Narrative:  Legal  aspects  of  mining,  in  particular  the  1872 
Mining  Act,  are  of  particular  concern  for  respondents  on 
the  issue  of  the future  role  of mining  in  the  region.  Echoing 
an  ongoing  national  debate  over  the  past  decade,  some 
consider  the  laws  antiquated  and  irrelevant,  while  others 
assert  their  continued  viability  and  importance. 

Response:  Actions  taken  to  implement  the  Record  of 
Decision  will  conform  to  the  1872  Mining  Act  and 
implementing  regulations  (43  CFR  3809).  The  estima¬ 
tion  of  effects  of  implementing  one  of  the  alternative 
management  strategies  (Chapter  4  of  the  Draft  EISs 
and  Supplemental  Draft  EIS)  was  made  assuming  this 
conformance.  Specific  effects  of  specific  mining 
actions  are  evaluated  through  the  NEPA  process  at 
the  time  such  actions  are  proposed  at  the  local  level. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  EIS  to  change  existing 
law  or  regulation  pertaining  to  hardrock  (locatable) 
mineral  exploration  and  development. 

Comment:  The  minerals  and  energy  section  in 
Chapter  2  of  the  Draft  EISs  should  be  amplified. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  suggest  that  the  Minerals 
and  Energy  section  of  the  ELS  should  better  explain  the 
federal  policy  in  the  1970 Minerals  and  Mining  Policy  Act, 
the  Forest  Services  Minerals  Program  Policy  statement, 
and  the  BLM  equivalent  on  mineral  exploration  and 
mining  proposals. 

Some  note  that  the  Eastside  EIS  (p.  2-177)  states  that  "...it 
is  difficult  for  the  Forest  Service  or  the  BLM  to  prohibit 
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mining  oflocatable  minerals  on  the  public  lands  if  the 
deposit  can  be  profitably  produced.  Thus,  the  focus  of 
agency  efforts... is  to  prevent  unnecessary  and  undue 
degradation.... "  They  believe  that  this  statement  is 
misleading  and  could  be  interpreted  as  indication  that  the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  would,  if  the  authority  existed, 
prohibit  mining  on  public  lands.  These  respondents  feel 
that  for  clarity  and  to  keep  a  proper  perspective  on  possible 
intentions  of  the  project,  it  would  be  helpful  to  state  that 
prohibiting  mining  would  be,  at  least  in  the  general  sense,  a 
violation  of  the  1970  Mineral  and  Mining  Policy  Act. 

Response:  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
Forest  Service  aim  to  manage  public  lands  and 
resources  in  compliance  with  existing  laws  and 
regulations.  There  is  no  intention  to  "prohibit  mining 
of  locatable  minerals."  The  limits  of  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  authority  to  regulate  mining  are  explained 
better  in  the  Social-Economics-Tribal  Section  of 
Chapter  2  of  the  EIS,  under  Land  Ownership  and 
Major  Uses.  Mining  activities  are  authorized  by  the 
U.S.  Mining  Laws  (Public  Domain  Lands)  Act  of  May 
10, 1872.  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  focuses  on 
issues  to  be  addressed  at  the  broad  scale.  Because  of 
this  refined  focus,  the  minerals  and  energy  section  has 
not  been  expanded. 

Comment:  Delete  road  reclamation  from  standard 
AQ-S19. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  think  standard  A  Q-S19  is 
superfluous  because  they  believe  requirements  for  reclama¬ 
tion  and  revegetation  of  mining  disturbance,  including 
roads,  are  provided  in  other  federal  and  state  regulations. 
Therefore,  they  feel  that  road  reclamation  should  be  deleted 
fom  this  standard. 

Response:  Standard  AQ-S19  has  not  been  brought 
forward  from  the  Draft  EISs. 


Comment:  Revise  standard  AQ-S20. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  the  last  bullet  of 
standard  AQ-S20  would  be  more  useful  if  it  required 
reclamation  plans  and  drop  bonds,  and  if  the following 
statement  were  added:  ''Require  that  reclamation  bonds  be 
established  that  are  adequate  to  ensure  that  the  reclamation 
plans  are  implemented  completely.  " 

Response:  Federal  regulation  provides  that  no 
mining  operations  which  is  conducted  under  a  notice 
or  a  plan  of  operations  shall  be  initiated  until  the 
operator  or  mining  claimant  provides  a  certification 
that  a  financial  guarantee  exists  to  ensure  perfor¬ 


mance  of  reclamation.  The  financial  guarantee  must 
be  sufficient  to  cover  100  percent  of  the  costs  of 
reclamation. 


Comment:  Revise  the  heading  in  Minerals  section 
of  Chapter  4. 

Narrative:  One  respondent  noted  that  on  pages  4-175  to 
4-178,  Effects  on  Permitted  Mineral  and  Energy  Opera¬ 
tions,  the  main  heading  (Locatable  Regulations)  seems  to 
indicate  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  can  approve  opera¬ 
tions  when,  in  fact,  they  can  not  permit  the?n.  Tins  should 
be  corrected. 

Response:  Permitted  activities  on  Forest  Service-  and 
BLM-administered  land  include  the  exploration  and 
development  of  minerals  and  energy  resources.  These 
activities  are  analyzed  and  approved  through  the 
appropriate  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
analysis  document.  Annual  operations  are  approved 
by  the  local  unit  through  the  approval  and  acceptance 
of  Annual  Operating  Plans.  For  clarity  the  heading 
has  been  changed  in  Chapter  4  of  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS. 


Fossil  Fuels 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  consider  the  environ¬ 
mental  and  economic  effects  of  alternative  sources 
of  energy. 

Narrative:  Some  state  that  alternatives  to  fossil  fuels,  such 
as  wind  and  solar  power,  are  numerous  and  should  be 
considered  prior  to  oil  and  gas  development.  They  want  the 
ELS  to  include  analysis  of  potential  offsets  of  impacts  fom 
alternative  energy  development  in  any  assessment  of  effects 
of  the  selected  alternative  on  decreasing  opportunities for 
oil  and  gas  development. 

Response:  An  analysis  of  effects  from  alternative 
energy  development  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  EIS. 

As  noted  in  the  Draft  EISs,  these  types  of  activities,  in 
general,  are  initiated  by  private  entities,  not  by  the 
land  management  agencies  (Eastside  Draft  EIS, 
Chapter  4,  page  175).  When  proposed,  the  local 
administrative  unit  can  consider  these  types  of  issues 
if  identified  by  the  public  response  to  a  fine-scale 
proposal. 

Comment:  Oil  and  gas  drilling  have  negative 
effects  on  the  environment  and  should  not  be 
allowed  in  the  selected  alternative. 
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Narrative:  A  majority  of  comments  addressing  oil  and 
gas  exploration  expressed  opposition  to  it  in  specific 
locations,  including:  Yellowstone  and  Glacier  national 
parks,  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  Complex,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Front  in  Montana.  These  respondents 
argue  that  such  areas  are  more  important  ecologically  than 
as  sources  of  fuel. 

Response:  The  EIS  does  not  propose  to  change 
existing  land  allocations  or  permits.  Where  appropri¬ 
ate  on  Forest  Service-  or  BLM-administered  lands,  oil 
and  gas  exploration  are  not  precluded  by  any  of  the 
alternatives  proposed  in  the  Draft  or  Supplemental 
Draft  EISs.  Most  of  the  areas  mentioned,  including 
Yellowstone  and  Glacier  National  Parks,  are  not  in  the 
project  area,  nor  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest 
Service  or  BLM. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  reconsider  the  need  to 
balance  utility  corridors  with  environmental 
protection. 

Narrative:  A  few  respondents  mention  that  utility 
corridors  for  transmission  of  energy  or  transport  of  fuels 
can  and  should  be  conducted  in  manner  that  balances 
utility  needs  with  protection  of  the  environment  and 
maintenance  of  ecological  integrity. 

Response:  The  effects  of  utility  corridor  maintenance 
and  protection  of  the  environment  are  issues  better 
addressed  in  site-specific  analysis.  The  transmission 
of  fossil  fuels  and  electric  energy  would  need  to  be 
considered,  when  proposed,  at  the  mid-  to  fine-scale 
in  an  appropriate  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
analysis  document. 

Amenity-Based 

Employment 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  empha¬ 
size  protection  of  amenity-based  economies,  not  just 
commodities. 

Narrative:  Some  believe  that  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  non-commodity  economic  values,  such  as  clean 
water,  clean  air,  flood  control,  natural  insect  predation, 
and  climate  regulation.  A  few  think  that  the  Draft  EISs  do 
not  do  a  sufficient  job  of  assigning  values  to  non-commodi¬ 
ties.  Others  believe  a  dollar  value  cannot  be  placed  on 
non-co?nmodities,  but  that  wilderness  and  roadless  areas 
are  more  valuable  spiritually  and  historically.  Some  assert 
that  it  is  this  beauty  that  draws  other  businesses  into  the 
Northwest. 


Comparing  employment  in  recreation  to  that  in  extractive 
industries,  many  respondents  assert  that  more  jobs  are 
found  in  recreation.  They  believe  the  EIS,  especially 
Alternative  4,  should  focus  on  this  information  and  not 
emphasize  future  employment  opportunities  in  extractive 
industries.  They  believe  that  recreation  will  offer  more 
economic  stability  in  the  long-run. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  addresses  an 
integral  part  of  an  overall  social-economic-tribal 
strategy  for  the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin  which 
links  land  and  resource  management  actions  and 
strategies  with  social  and  economic  needs.  The 
strategy  contains  three  components:  products  and 
services  from  forest  and  range  lands;  organizational 
support  for  economic  and  social  need  for  communities 
and  cultures;  and  support  economic  adjustment 
initiatives. 

The  Draft  EISs  attempted  to  place  a  measurement  on 
amenity  values  (Eastside  Draft  EIS,  Chapter  4  pages 
187-189)  within  the  context  of  “Quality  of  Life."  As 
noted  in  the  narrative,  placing  a  quantifiable  number 
to  uses  that  intrinsically  have  a  different  value  to  each 
person  is  difficult.  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  has 
revised  the  estimates  for  recreation  and  jobs  associ¬ 
ated  with  recreation  values.  The  Supplemental  Draft 
addresses  the  values  of  unroaded  lands  relative  to 
certain  aquatic  and  terrestrial  values,  thus  addressing 
a  subset  of  ecological  and  social  values. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  reanalyze  the  economic 
values  of  recreational  opportunities  in  the  project 
area. 

Narrative:  While  some  respondents  feel  that  the  values  of 
recreational  opportunities  were  reasonable,  others  perceived 
that  they  are  highly  inflated.  The  latter  s  perception  is  that 
jobs  in  extractive  industries  are  high-paying,  year-round, 
stable  positions,  which  pay  significantly  better  than  jobs  in 
recreation  and  have  higher  multipliers.  They  believe  that 
jobs  in  the  recreation  sector  are  seasonal,  low-wage  posi¬ 
tions.  One  respondent feels  that  Alward's  recreation 
response  coefficients  probably  overstate  recreation  jobs,  and 
that  the  impact  analysis  should  be  redone  using  a  method¬ 
ological  approach  that  is  more  accurate  and  reliable. 

Some  feel  that  classifying  any  business  as  strictly  recre¬ 
ation-oriented  ignores  the fact  that  many  of  the  business's 
customers  may  be  timber-dependent,  thus  tnaking  the 
'recreation '  business  timber-dependent  as  well.  Others  are 
concerned  that  the  proposed  National  Roads  Policy  will 
block  many  projects  that  could  help  areas  move  to  a 
recreation-based  economy.  While  comparing  recreation- 
based jobs  to  extractive  industry-based  jobs,  some  feel  that 
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the  Draft  EISs  do  not  consider  extractive-industry  benefits 
such  as  health  and  retirement,  which  are  said  not  to  be 
offered  by  the  recreation  industry.  Some  assert  that  a  shift 
to  a  recreation-based  job  market  basin-wide  will  not  benefit 
or  support  small  eastside  towns  where  there  is  no  recre¬ 
ation  available. 

Response:  Based  on  further  review  and  analysis  in 
response  to  comments,  the  estimates  of  recreation 
value  and  of  jobs  associated  with  recreation  activities 
have  been  revised,  and  are  presented  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS. 

Receipts  to  Local 
Government 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  address  potential 
impacts  of  decreases  in  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 
(PILT)  and  25  percent  funds  and  how  these  will  be 
offset. 

Narrative:  So7ne  respondents  note  that  many  small 
communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin  rely  in 
part  on  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  (PILT)  or  the  25  percent 
fund  to  help finance  school  budgets  and  road  projects. 

Some  observe  that  these  payments  have  been  historically 
tied  to  timber  outputs;  they  believe  that  if  the  selected 
alternative  decreases  extractive  activities,  com?nunities  will 
lose  vital  funding. 

Others  suggest  that  the  project  should  identify  alternative 
funding  resources  for  the  PILT  and  25 percent  fund  in  the 
event  that  commodity  extraction  on  federal  lands  decreases. 
One  person  believes  this  funding  at  a  minimum  should  be 
separated from  forest  and  rangeland  management. 

With  regard  to  recreation  use  as  a  potential  alternative 
source  of  school  and  road funding,  some  do  not  believe 
recreation  can  offer  a  viable  alternative  to  timber  receipts 
unless  very  high  fees  are  charged for  recreational  use  on 
Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands.  Others  fear 
that  higher  taxes  will  be  imposed  to  cover  the  decrease  in 
funds,  and  that  some  retired  people  will  be  unable  to 
maintain  their  standard  of  living. 

Response:  The  issue  of  PILT  payments  and  the 
25  percent  fund  is  currently  under  discussion  within 
the  Administration  and  Congress.  The  final  outcome 
will  be  determined  through  congressional  action  and 
presidential  approval  of  any  final  bill  addressing 
these  payments. 


Social  Systems 


Quality  of  Life 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  address  how  project 
direction  will  mitigate  adverse  effects  of  the  se¬ 
lected  alternative  on  the  quality  of  life  and  cultural 
integrity  of  resource-dependent  communities. 

N arrative:  Responses  regarding  social  systems  reveal  a 
variety  of  issues  concerning  quality  of life.  Some  individu¬ 
als  feel  the  project  threatens  the  cultural  mtegrity  of  their 
resource-dependent  communities  with  its  perceived 
potential  to  decimate  the  culture  and  traditional  family 
values  developed  over  several  generations.  These  individu¬ 
als feel  they  will  lose  not  only  jobs,  but  also  the  heritage 
and  culture  that  defines  their  sense  of  identity  and  commu¬ 
nity.  Some  respondents  say  that  the  culture  of  their 
communities  developed  around  resources,  such  as  timber 
and  mining,  over  a  century  ago,  and  that  locking  aivay 
these  resources  will  destroy  their  way  of  life  and  prevent 
their  children  from  partaking  in  their  culture. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  attempts  to 
address  an  integral  part  of  these  concerns  with  an 
overall  social-economic-tribal  strategy  for  the  interior 
Colombia  River  Basin.  This  broad-scale  strategy  links 
land  and  resource  management  actions  and  strategies 
with  the  social  and  economic  needs.  The  strategy 
contains  three  components:  products  and  services 
from  forest  and  range  lands;  organizational  support 
for  economic  and  social  needs  for  communities  and 
cultures;  and  support  economic  adjustment  initiatives. 
Finer-scale  effects  will  be  analyzed  and  disclosed 
during  finer-scale  environmental  analyses. 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  protect 
areas  that  provide  spiritual  values  which  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  public. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  want  natural  areas  pre¬ 
served for  their  spiritual  integrity.  Other  respondents 
suggest  that  spiritual  needs  are  an  aspect  of  each 
individual 's  quality  of  life  and  that  the  environment  is 
essential  to  fulfill  these  needs,  not  only  on  an  individual 
level,  but  also  on  family  and  national  levels.  Tltey  see 
natural  areas  as  offering  people  a  sense  ofidentih/  in 
relation  to  the  world  and  a  connection  with  other  species. 
One  person  offers  the  opinion  that  natural  areas  even 
influence  those  who  cannot  physically  appreciate  their 
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beauty,  but  who  dream  of  one  day  visiting  these  areas. 

Most  respondents  to  this  issue  say  that  monetary  values 
cannot  measure  or  compare  to  spiritual  values.  Many 
respondents  say  that  the  social  assessment  does  not 
adequately  evaluate  the  effects  on  local  communities  with 
regard  to  spiritual  values  and  other  social  effects. 

Response:  Many  sites  in  the  basin  have  special 
significance  for  historical,  cultural,  symbolic,  or  other 
reasons.  Before  ecosystem  management  actions  are 
taken  in  areas  containing  such  sites,  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  provides  direction  for  efforts  to  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  groups  with  attachments  to  these  sites  are 
informed  and  involved  in  decisions  regarding  mitiga¬ 
tion  efforts  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  these  sites. 

The  Social-Economics-Tribal  Component  of  the 
management  direction  is  designed  to  support  the 
economic  and  social  needs  of  people,  cultures,  and 
communities  of  the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin. 

One  of  the  major  areas  of  focus  is  a  process  for 
collaborating  with  stakeholders,  recognizing  that 
success  in  achieving  the  social  and  ecological  goals  of 
ecosystem  management  depends  on  effective 
collaboration. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  do  a  better  job  of  incor¬ 
porating  the  social  element  and  disclosing  the  social 
impacts  of  the  alternatives. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  disagree  with  the  Draft 
El Ss'  reliance  on  social  desires  and  values  to  guide  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  project  area,  citing  ambiguous  and  confusing 
passages  and  the  unscientific  basis  of  changeable  values  and 
desires,  and  management  practices. 

One  group  suggests  that  the  project  does  not  successfully 
incorporate  the  social  element  of  the  project.  Their  sugges¬ 
tions  include  establishing  social  characteristics  guidelines 
in  the  document  that  will  be  monitored;  they  believe  that  if 
management  actions  do  not  meet  these  guidelines  in  a 
particular  area,  those  actions  should  be  adapted.  Some 
believe  that  social,  not  economic,  policy  should  be  the 
driving  force  behind  the  project. 

Some  people  feel  the  documents  do  not  provide  enough 
information  regarding  the  social  effects  of  implementing  the 
EIS,  including  specific  questions  on  how  the  selected 
alternative  will  be  implemented,  what  economic  impacts 
will  result,  and  the  economic  and  financial  feasibility. 

Response:  The  relationship  of  social  and  economic 
systems  to  management  of  Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
administered  lands  is  documented  in  the  Scientific 
Assessment  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997)  and 
discussed  in  Chapter  2  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 
The  Social-Economic-Tribal  Component  of  the  direc¬ 


tion  —  which  is  designed  to  support  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  people,  cultures,  and  communi¬ 
ties— is  only  one  of  four  major  components  to  the 
ICBEMP  alternatives,  equal  to  and  integrated  with 
landscape,  terrestrial  species,  and  aquatics  compo¬ 
nents.  The  social  impacts  of  the  alternatives  are 
disclosed  in  Chapter  4,  based  on  the  findings  of  the 
Science  Advisory  Group  with  additional  analysis  and 
interpretation  provided  by  the  EIS  Team. 

Recognizing  that  social  and  economic  effects  will 
occur  upon  implementation  of  a  decision,  we  have 
attempted  to  clarify  the  implementation  process, 
showing  where  collaboration  and  public  involvement 
will  take  place.  Given  the  scale  of  the  alternatives,  it 
is  not  possible  to  predict  specific  social  or  economic 
impacts  on  specific  individuals  or  groups  of  people. 
The  understanding  of  these  effects  will  be  disclosed 
through  the  local  NEPA  analysis  processes  for  imple¬ 
menting  actions  at  the  local  level. 

Recreation 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  address  the  effects  of 
road  closures  on  access  for  recreational 
opportunities. 

Narrative:  A  substantial  number  of  people  express 
concern  that  road  closures  will  affect  their  ability  to  access 
public  lands  for  recreation  and  traditional  activities,  such 
as  collecting  berries  or firewood,  hunting,  fishing,  hiking, 
mountain  biking,  and  motorized  vehicle  use.  Others 
indicate  that  as  access  becomes  limited,  user  concentrations 
will  increase  in  areas  that  permit  motorized  recreation, 
thereby  diminishing  their  enjoyment  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Some  allege  that  the  EIS  did  not  fairly  analyze  the  benefits 
that  motorized  use  offers  to  both  users  and  local  economies. 
They  feel  the  preferred  alternative  unfairly  stresses  wilder¬ 
ness  recreation  over  motorized  recreation,  which  they  feel 
leads  to  road  closures  and  limited  access.  Others  feel  that 
the  project  does  not  adequately  disclose  the  detrimental 
impacts  of  motorized  recreation  on  the  land. 

Response:  Specific  decisions  on  which  roads  to  close 
and  how  to  close  them  will  be  made  by  local  decision 
makers  during  finer-scale  environmental  analyses. 
The  reasons  to  close  or  open  roads  are  varied,  includ¬ 
ing  needs  for  managing  wildlife  habitat,  fire  protec¬ 
tion,  recreation  access,  permittee  access,  road  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  short-term  needs  like  timber  hauling.  It  is 
not  the  project's  intent  to  make  site-specific  decisions 
on  changes  in  road  use  in  this  EIS.  Rather,  we  have 
identified  the  need  for  some  road  closures,  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  improve  aquatic  habitat  and  water  quality. 
Where  these  needs  occur,  road  management  concerns 
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would  be  addressed  in  site-specific  analysis.  The 
intent  of  management  direction  regarding  roads  is 
described  in  Chapter  3. 

Effects  of  the  alternatives  on  recreation  are  presented 
in  Chapter  4.  Changes  in  roads  —  including  condi¬ 
tions,  locations,  and  access  —  were  not  modeled  at  the 
broad  scale  due  to  data  limitations,  so  their  specific 
effects  on  recreation  supply  and  use  patterns  cannot 
be  demonstrated.  Changes  in  recreation  supply  and 
expected  use  will  be  estimated  and  the  effects  evalu¬ 
ated  at  finer  scales  during  the  step-down  process. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  account  for  the  contra¬ 
dictions  regarding  recreation  jobs,  future  receipts, 
and  road  closures. 

Narrative:  Some  state  that  roads  are  vital  for  recreation 
and  management  of  public  forest  and  rangelands.  Some 
people  note  that  recreation  jobs  would  be  lower  under 
Alternatives  1  and  5  because  of  more  road  construction,  yet 
as  the  population  ages,  lower  road  densities  may  decrease 
recreation  activity.  Others  point  out  that  the  economic 
analysis  indicates  that  in  the  next  50  years  the  three  most 
highly  valued  uses  will  be  motor  viewing,  day  use,  and  trail 
use,  all  of  which  require  roads.  They  see  this  as  a  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  projections  for  developed  recreational  needs. 

Some  assert  that  this  kind  of  access  is  vital for  maintenance 
of  local  economies  through  a  transition  from  extractive  to 
recreation-based  employment.  They  hold  that  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  roads  can  serve  only  to  limit  recreational 
opportunities,  an  amenity  they  believe  is  integral  to 
development  of  a  recreation-based  economy. 

Response:  The  issue  of  roads  is  complex.  The 
overarching  intent  for  roads  management  within  the 
project  area  is  to  progress,  in  a  staged  approach, 
toward  a  smaller  transportation  system  that  can  be 
effectively  and  efficiently  maintained  into  the  future 
with  minimal  environmental  impact.  The  challenge  is 
to  design  and  maintain  a  road  system  that  provides 
the  benefits  of  access  (including  jobs  related  to 
recreation)  but  minimizes  adverse  road-related  effects 
on  other  resources,  such  as  water  quality,  fish,  and 
wildlife.  Step-down  processes  are  provided  for  in  the 
EIS  (roads  analysis.  Subbasin  Review,  EAWS)  to 
guide  local  managers  in  making  decisions  about 
which  roads  to  close,  improve,  or  build. 

Effects  of  the  alternatives  on  recreation  are  presented 
in  Chapter  4.  Changes  in  roads  —  including  condi¬ 
tions,  locations,  and  access  —  were  not  modeled  at  the 
broad  scale  due  to  data  limitations,  so  their  specific 
effects  on  recreation  supply  and  use  patterns  cannot 
be  demonstrated.  Changes  in  recreation  supply  and 


expected  use  will  be  estimated  and  the  effects  evalu¬ 
ated  at  finer  scales  during  the  step-down  process. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  better  analyze  the 
positive  and  negative  effects  on  recreation  from 
other  management  activities. 

Narrative:  Some  people  note  that  decisions  made  about 
other  land  management  activities,  such  as  timber  harvest, 
grazing,  mining,  and  noxious  weed  control,  will  affect 
recreation.  They  want  to  see  recreation  management  based 
on  impacts  from  other  activities. 

One  person,  however,  suggests  that  tourism  and  timber 
harvest  do  not  adversely  affect  each  other  in  the  Flathead 
Valley,  and  that  both  activities  are  valuable  to  the  Flathead 
Valley  and  can  co-exist.  Some  point  out  that  forest 
management  provides  the  necessary  recreational  resources 
for  tourists  to  enjoy. 

Some  respondents  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  provide 
enough  details  regarding  the  recreational  impacts  of  each 
alternative.  They  feel  that  the  EIS  should  conduct  the 
recreational  analysis  at  a  regional,  not  a  site-specific,  level. 
Other  people  assert  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  accurately 
portray  the  various  economic  values  of  recreation  or 
effectively  address  multiple  recreational  use.  One  person 
pointed  out  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  distinguish  between 
winter  and  summer  recreational  activities,  which  they  say 
have  different  environmental  impacts. 

Response:  Desired  outcomes,  not  specific  manage¬ 
ment  activities,  are  described  in  the  objectives  and 
standards  presented  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 
Providing  a  balance,  and  addressing  conflicts,  among 
a  variety  of  uses  is  more  appropriately  addressed 
through  analysis  at  the  mid-  and  fine-scale  for  projects 
at  the  local  administrative  unit.  Effects  of  the  alterna¬ 
tives  at  a  broad  scale  are  provided  in  Chapter  4. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  use  a  different  method¬ 
ology  than  the  'willingness  to  pay'  concept  to 
determine  the  value  of  recreation. 

Narrative:  Some  believe  that  determining  the  value  of 
recreation  using  the  'willingness  to  pay'  idea  is  not 
effective.  They  assert  that  asking  people  how  much  they  are 
willing  to  pay  is  not  representative  of  how  much  they  will 
actually  pay,  evidenced  by  a  decrease  in  visitation  at 
national  parks.  Others  wonder  why  the  Draft  EISs  never 
ask  what  people  are  willing  to  pay for  a  board  of  wood  or 
the  wood  house  in  which  they  live. 

Response:  Unlike  developed  camping  and  downhill 
skiing,  much  of  the  recreation  activity  occurring  on 
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federal  lands  is  not  traded  in  the  market  place. 
Therefore,  other  methods  are  needed  to  identify  its 
relative  economic  value.  The  willingness-to-pay 
methodology  is  one  of  the  most  tested  and  scientifi¬ 
cally  accepted  approaches  used  to  assign  economic 
value  to  non-marketed  outputs  and  uses.  A 
willingness-to-pay  approach  is  not  necessary  for 
wood  or  wood  houses  since  their  value  is  established 
by  the  actual  exchange  of  dollars  in  markets. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  fully  disclose  effects  of 
closing  recreation  facilities  located  next  to  water, 
including  losses  to  water-based  recreation. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  does  not 
propose  the  closing  of  recreation  facilities  located  next 
to  water.  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  describes 
desired  outcomes  in  objectives  and  standards  which 
may  require  a  change  in  uses  or  areas  where  use 
occurs;  however,  these  changes  would  be  addressed 
specifically  during  mid-  and  fine-scale  analysis. 

Human  Population 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  analyze  the  potential 
effects  of  increasing  human  populations  on  re¬ 
sources  and  their  management. 

Narrative:  Some  people  commented  on  human  population 
and  environmental  stability  and  the  threat  of  rising 
population  growth  on  resource  demand  and  use.  A  few 
respondents  suggest  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  adequately 
address  the  population  problem  or  the  amount  of  resources 
the future  populations  will  require.  They  argue  that  until 
population  growth  is  controlled,  management  plans  cannot 
effectively  sustain  resources. 

Response:  Managing  population  growth  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  EIS.  However,  population  character¬ 
ization,  trends,  and  implications  for  urban-rural- 
wildland  interface  management  issues  are  discussed 
in  Chapter  2.  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  in  Chapter 
4  provides  a  discussion  of  the  effects  on  resources 
based  on  the  alternatives  being  considered.  The 
social-economics-tribal  section  provides  a  discussion 
of  human  uses  on  land  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  in  the  project  area,  using  the  best 
science  available. 


Wilderness  and 
Unroaded  Areas 

Reserves 

Comment:  Opinions  diverge  on  whether  the 
selected  alternative  should  include  reserves  or  not. 

Narrative:  Many  people  suggest  creating  biological 
reserves  in  the  project  area  to  conserve  biological  diversity 
and  to  maintain  or  restore  ecological  health.  They  argue 
that  old-growth  forests,  riparian  values,  roadless  areas,  arid 
fish  arid  wildlife  must  have  protection  to  meet  the  project's 
stated  purpose  and  need  and  to  protect  remnants  of 
disappearing  ecosystems  for  future  generations.  Some 
respondents  feel  that  the  selected  alternative  should 
delineate  a  greatly  expanded  and  representative  reserve 
system.  They  believe  that  land  allocations  should  include 
terrestrial  reserves,  watershed  reserves,  riparian  reserves, 
multiple-use  buffers  around  reserves,  and  matrix  areas 
where  sustainable  resource  production  is  emphasized. 

Some feel  that  wilderness  areas  and  areas  of  critical 
environmental  (a  BLM  designation)  should  be  considered 
together  rather  than  separately  to  create  a  comprehensive 
and  integrated  strategy. 

A  few  people  do  not  want  reserves  because  they  believe  that 
reserves  would  preclude  proper  management for  wildfires, 
wildlife,  noxious  zveeds,  and  a  predictable  flow  of 
commodities. 

Response:  Alternative  7  in  the  Draft  EISs  described 
and  analyzed  an  extensive  reserve  system  across  the 
project  area.  Designated  wilderness  areas  throughout 
the  project  area  provide  for  a  foundation  of  a  "re¬ 
serve"  concept.  Changing  any  existing  congression- 
ally  designated  wilderness  areas  is  beyond  the  scope 
and  intent  of  this  EIS. 


Comment:  Opinions  diverge  on  whether  reserves 
should  be  actively  or  passively  managed. 

Narrative:  Some  people  disagree  about  how  to  manage 
reserves.  Some  prefer  a 'hands-off'  wilderness  management 
approach  as  opposed  to  ecosystem  management,  because 
many  believe  that  ecosystem  management  would  reqidre 
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Wilderness  and  Unroaded  Areas 


considerations  of  economic  and  social  values  in  manage¬ 
ment  decisions.  Others  feel  that  active  restoration,  such  as 
removing  roads  and  prescribed  burning,  is  necessary  to 
first  return  potential  reserve  areas  to  ecological  integrity. 
Many  of  these  respondents  do  not  want  any  type  of  timber 
harvesting,  mining,  or  grazing  in  these  areas,  and  they  ask 
non-native  species  be  controlled  to  ensure  that  reserves 
function  as  intact  natural  ecosystems. 

Response:  A  system  of  reserves  with  passive  man¬ 
agement  was  identified  and  analyzed  in  Alternative  7 
in  the  Draft  EISs.  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  took  a 
different  approach.  Aquatic  A1  subwatersheds  are 
identified,  which  allow  management  to  occur  so  long 
as  they  provide  low  risk  to  the  aquatic  and  riparian 
resources  and  they  meet  the  intent  of  the  management 
objectives  in  the  subwatershed.  Aquatic  A2 
subwatersheds  and  terrestrial  T  watersheds  allow  for 
more  restorative  activities  so  long  as  they,  too,  meet 
the  intent  and  objectives  of  the  area.  Although  these 
areas  are  not  reserves,  they  are  special  areas  that  have 
been  identified  as  being  important  to  fish  or  wildlife. 

Comment:  Reserves  should  be  delineated  to  con¬ 
serve  biological  diversity;  opinions  diverge  on  the 
size  and  location  of  these  reserves. 

Narrative:  Some  feel  that  reserves  listed  in  Alternative  7 
are  not  large  enough  to  maintain  ecological  integrity  and 
are  too  fragmented from  each  other.  Other  areas  were 
suggested for  reserves  because  of  their  high  degree  of 
biological  diversity.  Some  feel  that  reserves  should  be 
created  adjacent  to  existing  wildernesses  and  national  parks 
to  provide  core  habitat  for  such  species  as  the  grizzly,  wolf, 
and  salmon. 

Response:  A  system  of  reserves  was  identified  and 
analyzed  in  Alternative  7  in  the  Draft  EISs.  The 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  took  a  different  approach.  It 
identified  certain  areas  that  are  important  to  fish  or 
wildlife,  and  those  areas  must  remain  in  their  current 
condition  or  be  improved  to  a  better  functioning 
condition.  Other  areas  have  been  identified  as  being 
high  priority  for  restoration.  This  integrated  ap¬ 
proach  of  conserving  some  areas  while  restoring 
others  is  intended  to  promote  basin-wide  health  and 
biodiversity  while  recognizing  the  dynamic  nature  of 
the  lands  in  the  basin. 

The  Draft  EISs  and  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  include 
direction  to  contribute  to  recovery  of  federally  listed 
or  proposed  species,  including  grizzly  bears  and 
wolves,  by  restoring  and  maintaining  habitat  quality, 
quantity,  and  effectiveness.  (See  also  Special  Status 
Species.) 


Comment:  Standards  EM-S8  and  EM-S12  in  Alter¬ 
native  4  assert  that  land  management  can  proceed 
outside  of  Category  1  subbasins  in  the  absence  of 
Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale.  Such 
analysis  is  critical  to  understand  environmental 
consequences  of  potential  land  management  activi¬ 
ties  in  Category  1,  2,  and  3  subbasins.  These  stan¬ 
dards  should  be  modified. 

Response:  The  standards  requiring  Ecosystem 
Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale  (EAWS)  have  been 
simplified  and  clarified  in  response  to  comments.  In 
Alternative  S2,  EAWS  is  required  prior  to  planning 
and  designing  management  activities  where  they 
have  the  potential  to  negatively  affect  threatened, 
endangered,  or  proposed  aquatic  species  or  their 
habitats,  or  the  source  habitats  within  terrestrial  T 
watersheds  that  have  declined  substantially  in 
geographic  extent  from  the  historical  period.  Alterna¬ 
tive  S3  has  no  EAWS  "triggers"  but  relies  upon 
Subbasin  Review  to  identify  priorities  and  schedules 
for  conducting  necessary  EAWS.  (See  the  Step  Down 
section  of  the  base  level  management  direction  in 
Chapter  3  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.) 

Wilderness  Management 

Comment:  Comments  diverge  on  how  wilderness 
and  unroaded  areas  should  be  managed  in  the 
selected  alternative.  Some  feel  that  remaining 
unroaded  areas  should  be  kept  off-limits  to  resource 
development  and  others  believe  that  remaining 
unroaded  areas  should  not  be  given  wilderness 
protection. 

Narrative:  A  large  portion  of  respondents  on  this  topic 
appeared  to  use  the  terms  'wilderness '  and  'roadless  area ' 
interchangeably,  not  differentiating  betzveen  designated 
wilderness  and  other  undeveloped  lands.  Many  people 
write  of  the  importance  of  living  in  a  region  with  extensive 
wilderness  opportunities  and  unbroken  landscapes,  outings 
in  the  back  country,  the  intrinsic  value  of  wild  areas,  and 
the  importance  of  maintaining  these  places for future 
generations.  Ensuring  that  such  areas  are  adequately 
protected  is  a  major  concern  for  many  respondents.  Many 
of  these  people  perceive  wilderness  as  a finite  resource  and 
they  aren  7  sure  the  Draft  EISs  do  enough  to  protect  these 
areas  from  extractive  industries  and  pollution.  So?ne 
believe  that  all  wilderness  study  areas  should  be  put  off- 
limits  to  logging  and  mining  activities.  Others  express 
strongly  held  beliefs  that  once  wilderness  areas  are  devel¬ 
oped  they  can  never  be  fully  restored.  Some  wonder  why 
the  BLM's  wilderness  study  areas  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
Draft  EISs. 
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Many  people  feel  that  unroaded  areas  provide  the  highest 
quality  wildlife  habitat  and  fisheries,  and  that  protection  of 
these  areas  should  be  part  of  the  selected  alternative.  They 
feel  that  the  agencies  should  review  the  roadless  lands  issue 
arid  protect  them  through  a  firm  standard  that  accurately 
reflects  the  findings  of  the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem 
Components  ( Quigley  and  A  rbelbide  1 997).  They  believe 
that  the  alternatives  do  not  protect  remaining  unroaded 
areas,  despite  numerous  references  throughout  both 
documents  to  the  fact  that  unroaded  areas  have  critical 
ecological  importance. 

Some  would  like  to  see  a  rangeland  wilderness  created. 
Another  proposes  creating  a  fish-wildlife-plant-habitat 
sanctuary  on  Torest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands. 
Others  believe  severe  wildfires  in  wilderness  areas  could 
create  ecosystems  that  are  out  of  balance. 

In  contrast,  some  respondents  feel  the  project  is  an  attempt 
to  create  one  huge  wilderness  area  at  taxpayer  expense. 
Others  assert  there  is  little  or  no  land  left  in  the  West  that 
qualifies  for  roadless  or  wilderness  designation.  Some 
respondents  feel  that  there  might  be  an  over-abundance  of 
wilderness  acreage  and  that  some  of  these  lands  could  be 
healthier  if  they  were  given  a  Restore  or  Produce  emphasis 
in  Torest  Service  or  BLM  land  use  plans.  One  respondent 
recommends  that  a  task  force  be  assigned  to  evaluate  data 
relating  to  wilderness  resources  and  whether  they  contrib¬ 
ute  to  overall  ecological  integrity  and  socio-economic 
resiliency.  Some  assert  that  decisions  about  these  lands 
should  be  made  on  a  site-by-site  basis. 

Response:  The  Draft  EISs  do  not  propose  to  change 
or  adjust  any  existing  wilderness  or  roadless  areas 
and  do  not  recommend  to  designate  new  "wilderness 
areas."  The  agencies  may  decide  to  consider  the 
suitability  of  any  area  for  preservation  as  wilderness 
during  subsequent  Forest  Service  or  BLM  land  use 
planning  revision  processes. 

The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  includes  road  direction 
which  includes  the  following:  "New  roads  into 
watersheds  that  are  currently  unroaded  or  have  very 
few  roads  will  be  rare.  New  roads  into  such  areas 
could  occur  following  analysis  that  demonstrates  that 
access  is  needed  to  prevent  or  address  imminent 
environmental  damage  or  provide  for  valid  existing 
rights." 

Aquatic  A1  and  A2  subwatersheds  and  terrestrial  T 
watersheds  as  outlined  in  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
have  a  management  intent  that  is  focused  on  minimiz¬ 
ing  risks  to  aquatic  and  riparian  systems  (A1  and  A2 
subwatersheds)  and  terrestrial  source  habitats  (T 
watersheds).  Current  roadless,  wilderness,  and 
wilderness  study  areas  may  be  mapped  as  part  of  the 
A1/A2  network  or  T  watersheds  if  they  support 


strong  fish  populations,  terrestrial  source  habitats, 
and  high  native  diversity  and  integrity.  For  specific 
information  on  subwatersheds  and  watersheds 
identified  as  Al,  A2  subwatersheds,  or  T  watersheds 
see  the  Objectives,  Standards,  and  Guidelines  section 
of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  not  limit 
inholder  access  to  wilderness  areas. 

Narrative:  A  few  respondents  express  concern  that  the 
project  could  limit  access  to  private  inholdings  in  wilder¬ 
ness  areas,  particularly  within  the  Frank  Church-River  of 
No  Return  Wilderness. 

Response:  The  Draft  EISs  and  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  do  not  propose  site-specific  changes  to  road 
use  or  access.  The  detail  needed  to  assess  access  to 
specific  private  in-holdings  requires  fine-scale 
analysis  and  is  not  considered  in  these  broad-scale 
documents. 


Roadless  Area  Management 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  revisit  the  protection  of 
unroaded  areas  1,000  acres  or  larger  as  proposed  in 
Alternative  7. 

N  arrative:  The  subject  of  unroaded  areas  is  of acute 
interest  to  a  large  number  of  respondents.  Asserting  there 
are  already  enough  roads,  many  people  would  like  to  see 
roadless  areas  of 1, 000  acres  or  more  put  off-limits  to  all 
road  building  and  resource  extraction  activity.  They  cite 
the  protection  of  biologically  diverse  regions,  old-growth 
forests,  riparian  areas,  wildlife  habitat,  and  fisheries  as 
reasons  for  putting  these  places  off-limits.  One  respondent 
feels  that  conserving  remaining  old-forest  stands  and 
unroaded  areas  larger  than  1, 000  acres  is  vague  and  could 
mean  almost  any  management  activity. 

Many  other  people  feel  that  roadless  areas  should  not  be 
locked  up  but  need  to  be  opened  up  to  allow  recreation, 
logging,  and  other  economic  uses.  They  argue  that  there 
are  enough  roadless  areas  already  provided  on  BLM-  and 
Forest  Service-administered  lands.  Thus,  by  building 
additional  roads  it  will  provide  access  for  many  users  who 
cannot  access  these  areas  by  foot,  such  as  the  elderly,  who 
need  to  be  considered  in  public  land  management  policies. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  does  not  call 
for  the  protection  of  unroaded  areas  1,000  acres  or 
larger,  because  the  findings  in  the  Assessment  of 
Ecosystem  Components  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997) 
did  not  support  such  protection. 
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The  intent  of  the  roads  management  direction  is  to 
reduce  new  road  construction  from  past  levels.  New 
road  building  could  rarely  occur  in  watersheds  that 
are  currently  unroaded  or  have  very  few  roads,  and 
can  only  occur  following  roads  analysis  and/or 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  analysis 
that  considers  the  larger  watershed  context.  These 
analyses  should  weigh  relative  habitat  values  and 
effects  on  species,  such  as  anadromous  fish  and  wide- 
ranging  carnivores,  that  are  potentially  affected  by 
roads  against  the  need  to  address  large-scale  environ¬ 
mental  damage  or  public  safety. 

The  Forest  Service  is  currently  studying  its  national 
policy  with  regard  to  unroaded  areas.  The  project's 
Record  of  Decision  will  require  management  actions 
to  be  consistent  with  the  finalized  roads  policy. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  clarify  what  is  meant  by 
"natural  area  designation  or  category"  (page  E-2-42). 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  note  that  Chapter  2,  page 
42,  of  the  Eastside  Draft  EIS  states  that  within  the  project 
area,  about  28  percent  of  the  land  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  is  within  "some  type  of  natural 
area  designation  or  category.  "  They  are  dissatisfied  that 
these  "designations  or  categories  "  are  not  explained,  and 
that  no  information  is  provided  concerning  whether  the 
designations  can  easily  be  changed.  They  want  the  EIS  to 
provide  information  on  whether  lands  that  are  within  a 
natural  area  category  are  formal  designations  or  sunply 
areas  that  have  not  yet  been  subject  to  alteration  such  as 
roading  and  logging. 

Response:  Natural  areas  are  defined  in  Chapter  2  of 
the  Draft  EIS  and  in  the  glossary  of  both  the  Draft 
EISs  and  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  as  "areas  managed 
by  various  landowners  that  are  mainly  in  a  natural 
state  and  being  managed  to  maintain  or  restore  a 
degree  of  naturalness  for  research,  monitoring, 
inventory,  habitat  protection,  education,  or  social 
needs."  The  discussion  of  natural  areas  has  not  been 
brought  forward  into  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS, 
because  of  the  refined  focus  of  the  project.  (See 
Chapter  1  for  more  information.) 


some  of  the  concepts  in  Alternative  7  have  been 
brought  forward  to  the  aquatics  A1  and  A2  areas  and 
the  terrestrial  T  areas  in  Alternatives  S2  and  S3. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  document  the  method¬ 
ological  limitations  of  using  non-specific  survey 
results  with  regard  to  existence  values  of  unroaded 
areas. 

Narrative:  One  respondent  notes  that  the  existence  values 
of  unroaded  areas  were  presented,  yet  the  Draft  EISs  do  not 
reveal  whether  any  detailed  survey  was  used  to  develop  this 
information.  The  respondent  believes  that  it  is  well 
documented  that  the  results  of  one  survey  do  not  transfer  to 
other  studies  with  any  reliable  level  of  validity.  Tltey 
recommend  that  the  EIS  document  the  methodical  limita¬ 
tion  in  using  non-specific  survey  results  in  the  analysis. 

Response:  The  methods  used  by  the  Science  Integra¬ 
tion  Team  are  documented  in  An  Assessment  of 
Ecosystem  Components  in  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  and 
Portions  of  the  Klamath  and  Great  Basins,  Volume  IV, 
Chapter  6,  page  1821.  They  indicated  that  there  are 
no  estimates  of  the  willingness-to-pay  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  value  of  unroaded  areas  in  the  project  area. 

They  inferred  a  value  from  Walsh  and  others  (1984a) 
and  Pope  and  Jones  (1990)  which  is  described  in 
Chapter  6  of  the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components 
(Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997). 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  not 
affect  the  status  of  inventoried  roadless  areas. 

Response:  The  Draft  EISs  and  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  do  not  make  any  specific  proposals  that 
would  affect  roadless  areas  and/ or  the  status  of  these 
areas.  This  would  be  appropriately  addressed  at  the 
land  use  plan  level  through  the  appropriate  National 
Forest  Management  Act,  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act,  and  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  planning  process  (such  as  a  forest  plan  or  re¬ 
source  management  plan  amendment  or  revision). 


Comment:  Standard  RM-S16  in  Alternative  7  is 
arbitrary  in  that  unroaded  areas:  (1)  may  not  be 
correlated  with  existing  high  integrity  habitat,  and 
(2)  unroaded  areas  may  not  contribute  to  other 
stated  goals  of  the  alternative.  This  and  other 
standards  that  are  not  based  on  sound  ecosystem 
management  principles  should  be  removed. 

Response:  Alternative  7  has  not  been  revised  or 
rewritten  for  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  However, 


Road  Management 


Adverse  Effects 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  empha¬ 
size  managing  roads  in  a  manner  that  protects  the 
environment,  but  not  adopt  road  closure  as  a  blan¬ 
ket  policy. 
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Narrative:  The  wishes  of  many  who  address  road  manage¬ 
ment  are  captured  by  the  statement,  "close  and  stop 
building  roads.  "  They  feel  that  roads  negatively  affect  the 
environment  by  causing  erosion  and  providing  access for 
thnber  harvest.  Comments  request  decommissioning, 
obliteration,  and  revegetation  of  perceived  unneeded  or 
environmentally  da?naging  roads.  Some  people,  citing 
environmental  concerns  and  what  they  see  as  the  already 
enormous  Forest  Service  road  system,  specifically  ask  that 
non-system  roads  be  targeted  for  obliteration  before  any 
others,  or  that  no  more  roads  be  built  at  all.  Some  respon¬ 
dents feel  the  EIS  should  also  consider  environmental 
impacts  from  roads  on  non-federal  lands,  with  specific  time 
lines  to  mitigate  these  effects. 

Some  say  that  protecting  the  environment  is  important,  but 
that  the  Draft  EISs  only  look  at  the  worst  conditions.  They 
feel  that  the  project  should  look  at  areas  that  run  clean  of 
heavy  sediment  with  roads  and  maintenance  in  the  area 
(such  as  the  Yaak  River).  They  say  that  these  roads  are 
used  for  forest  protection  and  should  be  an  example  that 
road  closures  and  obliteration  are  not  necessarily  the 
answer  when  proper  management  would  suffice  to  protect 
the  environment.  Some  believe  a  reduction  in  roads  should 
occur  only  where  adverse  effects  have  been  proven  to  be 
caused  by  roads. 

Many  people  request  that  no  roads  at  all  be  closed  or 
obliterated.  They  believe  that  closing  more  roads  would 
limit  access  for  recreation,  restrict  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
management  options,  or  cause  more  environmental  damage 
than  leaving  the  roads  to  revert  naturally  to  a  wild  state.  A 
few  believe  that  road  closures  have  been  done  illegally  and 
outside  the  planning  process. 

Response:  The  standards  in  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  focus  on  reducing  the  negative  impacts  of  roads. 
Closing  roads  may  be  one  way  of  reducing  negative 
effects.  Better  maintenance  might  be  another  way. 

The  biggest  change  to  the  existing  road  system  is 
expected  in  areas  that  are  highly  roaded  and  have 
high  road-related  risks  to  resource  values,  where 
action  has  not  already  been  taken  to  address  the 
problem.  This  EIS  does  not  require  closure  of  specific 
roads.  Those  decisions  would  be  made  at  the  local 
level  with  local  input  by  local  decision  makers. 

The  overarching  intent  of  ICBEMP  roads  management 
direction  is  to  progress  toward  a  smaller  transporta¬ 
tion  system  that  can  be  maintained  into  the  future 
with  minimal  environmental  impact.  The  direction 
intends  for  the  use  of  a  staged  approach  that  concen¬ 
trates  short-term  efforts  on  reducing  road-related 
adverse  effects,  while  determining  the  long-term  road 
system  needs  and  locations  in  a  manner  that  main¬ 
tains  choices  for  future  generations.  (See  also  Manage¬ 
ment  Access.) 


Comment:  Scientific  evidence  in  support  of  road 
management  is  flawed  and  should  be  reanalyzed. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  question  definitions  and 
scientific  evidence  they  feel  are  not  clear  in  the  Draft  EISs. 
Comments  primarily  focus  on  the  Draft  EISs  treatment  of 
adverse  effects  of  roads,  road  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  road  density  and  definitions,  and  road  access  for 
management  A  few  believe  that  the  scientific  data  used  by 
the  project  concemmg  adverse  effects  of  roads  are flawed 
and  do  not  support  the  policies  brought  forward  in  the 
Draft  EISs  aimed  at  limiting  construction  or  mitigating  the 
impact  of  roads. 

Response:  The  road  system  on  federally  adminis¬ 
tered  lands  is  extensive  and  diverse.  New  science 
information,  particularly  that  generated  by  the 
Science  Integration  Team,  indicates  that  roads  are  a 
significant  modifier  of  landscapes  and  ecological 
processes.  Roads  are  needed  for  public  access  as  well 
as  for  accomplishment  of  many  federal  management 
objectives.  The  challenge  is  to  design  and  maintain  a 
road  system  that  provides  the  benefits  of  access  but 
minimizes  adverse  road-related  effects  on  other 
resources,  such  as  water  quality,  fish,  and  wildlife. 

The  Science  Integration  Team  prepared  a  section  on 
the  influence  of  roads  on  aquatic  resources  in  An 
Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components  in  the  Interior 
Columbia  Basin  and  Portions  of  the  Klamath  and  Great 
Basins,  Volume  III,  page  1102.  Numerous  studies  are 
cited  as  reference. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  ensure  that  discussion  of 
road-related  adverse  effects  is  based  on  actual,  not 
extrapolated,  road  inventory  data. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  note  that  standard  RM-S1 
states  that  road  quality  is  measured  at  the  subbasin  scale; 
however,  they  believe  it  is  well  known  that  very  little  road 
density  inventory  data  are  available  that  have  not  been 
extrapolated  from  subsample  data. 

Response:  This  standard  was  rewritten  to  clarify  the 
intent.  Roads  analysis  is  to  be  incorporated  into  or 
conducted  concurrently  with  planned  Ecosystem 
Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale  and/ or  site-specific 
project  analysis. 

Field  level  inventory  is  expected  prior  to  implement¬ 
ing  road  restoration  or  other  road-related  activities. 
In  some  cases,  finer-scale  information  may  be  desir¬ 
able  to  address  road  risk  and  complete  data  gaps 
identified  through  EAWS. 
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Comment:  The  EIS  should  evaluate  and  disclose  all 
direct  and  indirect  effects  of  broad-scale  decisions 
with  respect  to  road  management,  including  impacts 
of  changes  to  roads. 

Narrative:  A  respondent  points  out  that  the first 
paragraph  under  the  Roads  Standards  subhead  (p.  3-78 \ 
Eastside  Draft  EIS)  states  that  "reducing  these  effects  of 
roads  through  standards  may  cause  additional  effects  that 
would  be  considered  at  the  watershed  or  project  scales. " 
The  respondent  believes  that  the  EIS  should  disclose  these 
effects. 

Some  respondents  feel  that  the  statements  (page  3-78  and 
3-79,  Eastside  Draft  EIS)  that  impacts  of  changes  in  roads 
will  be  addressed  at  the  site-specific  level  are  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA). 
They  feel  this  section  should  be  revised  to  indicate  that 
impacts  of  changes  in  the  road  syste?n  should  be  addressed 
in  this  document,  and  the  impact  analysis  should  do  so. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  standards 
and  objectives  describe  desired  outcomes,  and  focus 
on  the  broad-scale  management  of  lands  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  in  the  project  area,  not 
on  specific  levels  and  locations  of  management 
activities.  Predicting  effects  of  these  fine-scale  im¬ 
pacts  is  better  addressed  through  NEPA  analysis  of 
specific  proposals  on  local  administrative  units. 

Road  Construction  and 
Maintenance 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  state 
where  funding  for  road  maintenance,  obliteration, 
and  closures  will  come  from. 

Narrative:  The  cost  of  'maintaining,  closing,  and  obliterat¬ 
ing  roads  is  a  concern  to  some  people.  They  suggest  that 
logging  companies  be  made  responsible  for  reclamation  of 
access  roads  afler  they  are  finished  using  them.  Others 
suggest  imposing  user  fees  and  letting  the  people  who  are 
using  roads  pay for  the  upkeep.  Because  of  the  shift  away 
from  extractive  industries  to  recreation,  some  people  ask 
that  the  EIS  clearly  state  who  will  be  responsible  for  costs 
associated  with  road  construction  and  maintenance. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  identifies  the 
program  costs  for  management  activities,  including 
such  actions  as  road  maintenance,  obliteration,  and 
closures  that  may  result  as  from  the  management 
direction.  Additional  costs  are  identified  as  general 
program  costs  and  increases  to  accomplish  program 
activities.  Program  costs,  including  road  mainte¬ 
nance,  obliteration,  or  closures,  are  evaluated  by  the 


Congress  in  the  normal  course  of  the  appropriations 
process. 

Implementation  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
restoration  actions  and  activities  will  come  from  three 
types  of  funding  sources:  redirecting  existing  capabil¬ 
ity  from  current  budgets  (which  will  require  Congres¬ 
sional  approval),  new  funding  requested  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Congress,  and  developing  partnerships 
with  state,  private  and  other  federal  agencies  within 
the  basin. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  remove  standard  RM-S9 
and  other  standards  that  cause  unnecessary  analysis, 
implementation  delays,  and  management 
uncertainty. 

Narrative:  A  respondent  notes  that  standard  RM-S9 
requires  more  intergovernmental  coordination  for  specified 
road  construction,  but  does  not  provide  a  process.  They 
believe  the  process  is  already  part  of  National  Environmen¬ 
tal  Policy  Act  procedures,  and  that  a  separate  coordination 
effort  for  road  construction  would  cause  unnecessary 
analysis  leading  to  implementation  delay  and  management 
uncertainty. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  calls  for  a 
roads  analysis  to  be  incorporated  into  or  conducted 
concurrently  with  planned  Subbasin  Review,  Ecosys¬ 
tem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale  and/ or  site- 
specific  NEPA  analysis.  Roads  analysis  is  the  tool  to 
assist  land  managers  in  balancing  road  system 
objectives  and  provides  the  context  and  information 
needed  for  assessing  tradeoffs  and  risk  prior  to 
decision  making. 

In  the  development  or  revision  of  Access  and  Travel 
Management  Plans,  the  intent  is  for  the  public, 
including  state,  county,  and  tribal  entities  to  be 
involved  in  the  process. 

Comment:  Roads  standards  RM-S9  and  RM-S8 
should  be  clarified  and  revised. 

Narrative:  Some  people  feel  that  Standard  RM-S 9  is 
inconsistent  because  it  states  that  existing  transportation 
networks  will  be  used,  then  states  "if  new  roads  are 
proposed.... "  They  think  this  standard  also  is  inconsistent 
with  objective  RM-03  and  standard  RM-S8,  which  call  for 
reduction  in  road  miles.  They  want  standard  RM-S 9  to 
include  a  provision  to  close  an  equal  length  of  old  roads 
when  new  roads  are  constructed,  to  assure  no  net  increase 
and  support  the  accomplishment  of  this  objective. 

Response:  Road  direction  in  the  Supplemental  Draft 
EIS  has  been  modified  to  eliminate  conflicts  and 
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clarify  the  intent.  The  overarching  intent  of  the  roads 
management  is  to  progress  toward  a  smaller  transpor¬ 
tation  system  that  can  be  maintained  into  the  future 
with  minimal  environmental  impact.  The  direction 
intends  for  the  use  of  a  staged  approach  that  concen¬ 
trates  short-term  efforts  on  reducing  road-related 
adverse  effects,  while  determining  the  long-term  road 
system  needs  and  locations  in  a  manner  that  main¬ 
tains  choices  for  future  generations.  New  road 
building  should  rarely  occur  in  watersheds  that  are 
currently  unroaded  or  have  very  few  roads  and  can 
only  occur  following  roads  analysis  and/or  NEPA 
analysis  that  considers  the  larger  watershed  context. 
These  analyses  weigh  relative  habitat  values  and 
species  potentially  affected  by  roads  against  the  need 
to  address  large-scale  environmental  damage  or 
public  safety. 

Comment:  Add  "new"  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
standard  RM-S10  regarding  the  construction  of 
roads  and  landings. 

Response:  This  standard  was  revised  and  rewritten 
to  improve  clarity  and  intent  in  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS.  Standards  and  objectives  addressing  new 
roads  and  transportation  are  found  in  the  Road 
Management  section  of  Base  Level  Direction  in 
Chapter  3. 

Comment:  Road  maintenance  for  the  100-year  flood 
is  not  economically  feasible. 

Narrative:  Many  believe  that  replacing  culverts  and 
bridges  to  withstand  a  100-year  flood  cannot  be  done 
economically.  They  note  that  many  of  the  accommodations 
were  put  in  with  an  expected  road  life  of  20  to  50  years. 

Response:  The  standard  (RM-S7)  has  been  rewritten 
with  an  emphasis  on  improving  or  redesigning 
existing  structures  that  pose  substantial  risk  to 
riparian  conditions.  Priority  for  upgrading  would  be 
based  on  risks  and  the  ecological  value  of  the  re¬ 
sources  affected  as  determined  from  future  roads 
analysis. 

Comment:  Standard  RM-S12  should  be  clarified. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  question  whether  Standard 
RM-S12  pertaining  to  road  construction,  reconstruction, 
and  stream  crossings  would  apply  to  every  waterway  that 
historically  supported  native  fish  in  the  plannmg  area.  It  is 
unclear  to  them  whether  this  standard  requires  all  existing 
road  crossings  to  be  reconstructed  to  restore  the  stated 
biophysical  conditions.  They  want  the  intended  physical 
extent  of  this  standard  to  be  clarified. 


Response:  The  standard  (RM-S12)  has  been  rewritten 
to  clarify  its  intent.  The  standard  is  meant  to  pertain 
to  new  construction  or  reconstruction  at  the  time 
those  actions  are  being  considered  during  site-specific 
analysis  and  implementation. 

Comment:  Standard  RM-S13  should  recognize  that 
preventing  sediment  delivery  is  not  possible.  The 
EIS  should  replace  "prevent"  with  "minimize." 

Response:  This  standard  has  been  rewritten  to  be  an 
objective  with  an  emphasis  on  "avoiding"  unstable  or 
potentially  unstable  lands. 

Road  Density  and 
Definitions 

Comment:  The  road  density  criteria  should  be 
clarified  in  the  EIS  and  the  EIS  should  clearly 
define  what  a  road  is  and  reinventory  the  project 
area  using  this  definition. 

Narrative:  Many  people  assert  that  road  density  stan¬ 
dards  are  misguided.  These  respondents  are  shocked  that 
roads  do  not  have  to  be  counted  if  they  are  blocked from 
entrance  by  a  gate  or  water-bar.  According  to  them  the 
science  used  to  determine  road  density  standards  is  lacking 
in  credibility  with  no  consideration  of  local  wants  or  needs. 

Some  express  doubt  that  any  policy  regarding  density 
standards  or  road  management  in  general  can  be  completed 
without  a  clear  and  unambiguous  definition  of  "road. " 
They  say  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  definition,  a  road  can 
be  anything  from  a  deer  trail  to  an  Interstate  highway. 
Several  respondents  cite  the  official  definitions  in  the  Torest 
Service  Manual  and  say  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  even 
mention  these  definitions. 

One  respondent  feels  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  mention 
forest  roads  or  forest  development  roads.  Some  specifically 
request  a  new  inventory  of  all  roads  in  the  region,  not  just 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  roads,  because  they  feel  that  no 
differences  exist  between  federal  and  other  roads. 

Some  believe  that  the  allotted  2-3  weeks  to  complete  the 
systematic  Road  Condition/Risk  Assessment  is  not  long 
enough. 

Response:  The  project  developed  a  predicted  road 
density  GIS  layer  because  a  continuous  roads  layer 
was  not  available  across  the  basin.  The  predicted 
road  density  classes  were  derived  using  a  statistical 
ruleset  based  on  several  data  sources  such  as:  man¬ 
agement  area  classes,  ownership,  wilderness  areas,  a 
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mid-scale  subsample  of  roads,  and  United  Parcel 
Service  (UPS)  roads.  This  data  layer  was  developed 
for  use  at  the  broad  scale  and  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
substitute  for  actual  roads  data. 

Specific  decisions  on  which  roads  to  close  and  how  to 
close  them  is  being  left  to  local  decision  makers.  It  is 
not  the  intent  to  make  site-specific  decisions  on 
changes  in  road  use  in  this  EIS.  Roads  analysis  will  be 
incorporated  into  or  conducted  concurrently  with 
planned  Subbasin  Review,  EAWS,  and/or  site- 
specific  project  analysis. 

The  road  definitions  have  been  revised  for  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Draft  EIS  Glossary. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  identify  road  densities 
throughout  the  region. 

Response:  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  does  not 
identify  road  densities  in  specific  areas  across  the 
interior  Columbia  River  Basin.  The  intent  of  the  road 
management  direction  is  to  reduce  new  road  con¬ 
struction  from  past  levels.  The  direction  intends  for 
the  use  of  a  staged  approach  that  concentrates  short¬ 
term  efforts  on  reducing  road-related  adverse  effects, 
while  determining  the  long-term  road  system  needs 
and  locations  in  a  manner  that  maintains  choices  for 
future  generations.  The  biggest  change  to  the  existing 
road  system  is  expected  in  areas  that  are  highly 
roaded  and  have  high  road-related  risks  to  resource 
values,  where  action  has  not  already  been  taken  to 
address  the  problem.  New  road  building  should 
rarely  occur  in  watersheds  that  are  currently 
unroaded  or  have  very  few  roads. 

Comment:  Chapter  2  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS 
should  better  specify  the  range  of  road  densities  in 
watersheds  and  discuss  in  greater  detail  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  high  road  densities  which  occur  in  many 
watersheds  within  the  project  area. 

Response:  Implications  of  roads  and  road  densities 
are  discussed  throughout  Chapter  2  in  individual 
sections  as  appropriate,  and  discussed  in  detail  in  the 
Factors  Influencing  Ecosystem  Health  Section. 

Comment:  The  footnote  on  page  211  of  Chapter  3  of 
the  Eastside  Draft  EIS  is  inadequate.  It  should  refer 
to  the  page  where  the  Road  Density  Class  definition 
is  spelled  out. 

Response:  It  is  not  feasible  to  provide  cross  refer¬ 
ences  to  specific  page  numbers  in  a  large  document 
such  as  the  EIS  because  page  numbers  are  not  final¬ 


ized  until  the  entire  document  is  ready  for  printing. 
Referrals  to  other  sections  in  the  EIS  have  been 
improved  to  include  chapter  and  section. 

Comment:  Road  density  standards  and  objectives 
should  be  replaced  with  direction  to  use  local 
planning  processes  and  decisions. 

Narrative:  Some  people  note  that  extensive  wad  closures 
are  proposed  with  the  preferred  alternative;  they  feel  this 
decision  is  counter  to  the  rationale  for  road  management 
(Eastside  Draft  EIS,  p.3-167).  They  want  road  density 
objectives  and  standards  to  be  removed  and  the  local 
planning  process for  Access  and  Travel  Management  be 
used  as  outlined  in  RM-S4. 

Some  people  feel  that  Standards  RM-S8,  RM-S9,  and  RM- 
S15  (which  state  that  no  new  roads  can  be  constructed  in 
areas  with  less  than  0. 7  miles  of  road  per  square  mile  of 
land  to  areas  with  more  than  1.7  mi. /sq.  mi.)  are  exa?nples 
of  site-specific,  micro-management  that  allows for  input 
only  as  to  which  roads  to  close,  not  if  they  should  be  closed. 
They  think  these  site-specific  standards  should  be  made  into 
guidelines  that  local  land  managers  can  use  to  make  local 
management  decisions  in  consultation  with  local 
constituents. 

Response:  Road  density  objectives  and  standards 
have  been  replaced  by  objectives  and  standards  for 
conducting  roads  analysis  (to  systematically  and 
objectively  evaluate  road  condition  and  risk)  and  for 
developing  and /  or  revising  access  and  travel 
management  plans  (to  address  risks  identified  during 
roads  analysis).  Specific  decisions  on  which  roads  to 
close,  improve,  or  build  would  be  left  to  local 
managers. 

Comment:  A  percent  increase  should  be  used  in 
standard  RM-S15  rather  than  the  artificial  road 
density  classes. 

Response:  Standards  and  objectives  specific  to  road 
density  levels  were  not  brought  forward  to  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  EISs  should  be  consistent  with  the 
Forest  Service's  National  Roads  Policy. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  the  implementation 
of  the  project  should  coincide  with  the  ending  of  the 
national  18-month  moratorium  on  road-building  in 
unroaded  areas.  Others  believe  at  least  one  of  the  alterna¬ 
tives  should  include  the  proposed  road  moratorium.  They 
want  to  know  how  the  EIS  will  implement  restoration  with 
the  land  "locked  up  "  by  the  moratorium. 
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Response:  The  National  Roads  Policy  draws  directly 
from  science  that  has  been  used  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  to  develop  the  management  direction  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS,  and  complements  the  ideas 
and  intent  of  the  Supplemental  Draft  EIS.  The 
project's  Record  of  Decision  will  require  management 
actions  to  be  consistent  with  the  finalized  roads 
policy. 

Comment:  The  addition  of  the  words  "when  fea¬ 
sible'  make  standard  RM-S9  meaningless  as  a 
required  action. 

Response:  This  standard  was  not  brought  directly 
forward  from  the  Draft  EIS.  In  the  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS,  use  and  maintenance  of  existing  transporta¬ 
tion  networks  is  addressed  through  objectives  and 
standards  in  the  Roads  Analysis  section  of  Base  Level 
direction  of  Chapter  3. 

Management  Access 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  not  limit 
management  access  by  road  closures. 

N  arrative:  Roads  are  vital for  the  management  of  the 
forests,  many  assert.  They  do  not  want  road  closures. 
Without  roads,  they  feel,  the  forest  is  at  risk  from  fire, 
insects  and  disease.  Some  suggest  keeping  roads,  but 
limiting  access  especially  during  the  muddy  season.  Others 
feel  that  management  activities  should  be  limited  to  areas 
with  existing  roads. 

Response:  The  EIS  does  not  specifically  require 
closure  of  any  roads.  Those  decisions  will  be  made  at 
the  local  level  with  local  input.  The  standards  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIS  focus  on  reducing  the  nega¬ 
tive  impacts  from  roads.  Closing  roads  may  be  one 
way  of  reducing  negative  effects.  Better  maintenance 
might  be  another  way.  The  biggest  change  to  the 
existing  road  system  is  expected  in  areas  that  are 
highly  roaded  and  have  high  road-related  risks  to 
resource  values,  where  action  has  not  already  been 
taken  to  address  the  problem. 

The  overarching  intent  of  the  roads  management  is  to 
progress  toward  a  smaller  transportation  system  that 
can  be  maintained  into  the  future  with  minimal 
environmental  impact.  The  direction  intends  for  the 


use  of  a  staged  approach  that  concentrates  short-term 
efforts  on  reducing  road-related  adverse  effects,  while 
determining  the  long-term  road  system  needs  and 
locations  in  a  manner  that  maintains  choices  for  future 
generations.  ( See  also  Adverse  Effects.) 

Comment:  Standard  RM-S8,  to  reduce  roads  in 
areas  of  high  and  extreme  density,  should  be 
rewritten  or  deleted. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  believe  that  standard RM- 
S8  cannot  be  achieved  because  of  the  low  levels  of  vegetative 
management  proposed  under  most  alternatives  and  lack  of 
appropriate  funding.  Some  believe  that  standard  RM-S8 
inappropriately  moves  away  from  road-related  effects  as  the 
measurement.  They  feel  that  potential  conflicts  in  collabo¬ 
ration  could  arise  if  local  decisions  to  leave  important  roads 
open  prevent  federal  managers  from  meeting  density 
requirements.  Some  note  that  standard  RM-S8  aims  to 
reduce  road  miles  through  permanent  closures,  but  they  feel 
that  no  standard  is  really  in  place  to  make  this  happen  and 
a  permanent  closure  is  not  defined. 

Response:  This  standard  was  not  brought  forward 
from  the  Draft  EIS.  The  Supplemental  Draft  EIS  does 
not  specifically  address  road  density.  Several  stan¬ 
dards  and  objectives  in  the  Road  Management  Section 
of  Base  Level  direction  in  Chapter  3  are  intended  to 
maintain  a  road  system  that  provides  access  but 
minimizes  adverse  road-related  effects  on  resources 
such  as  water  quality,  fish,  and  wildlife. 

Comment:  Standard  AQ-S44  should  be  revised 
because  it  is  not  achievable. 

N  arrative:  Some  people  note  that  standard  A  Q-S44 
requires  adjustments  or  elimination  of  leases,  permits, 
rights-of-way,  and  easements  that  are  inconsistent  with  or 
prevent  attainment  ofRMOs.  They  feel  this  would  result 
in  relocation  or  closing  of  state  highways  and  special  use 
roads,  which  they  believe  is  not  achievable. 

Response:  The  standard  has  been  modified  to  reflect 
the  limited  authority  the  land  management  agencies 
have  in  achieving  RCA  objectives  where  valid  existing 
rights  are  present.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
agencies  do  have  the  authority  to  require  reasonable 
conditions  to  minimize  the  impacts  of  certain  uses. 
Those  specific  requirements  would  be  determined  at 
the  local  level  by  local  decision  makers. 
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Inventory  and  Protection 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  provide 
better  objectives  and  standards  for  survey  and 
analysis  of  cultural  resources,  including  improved 
coordination  with  the  region's  tribal  governments, 
and  a  regional  or  landscape-scale  perspective. 

Narrative:  Those  who  responded  to  the  cultural  resource 
sections  of  the  Draft  EISs  are  interested  in  continued 
preservation  ofk?wwn  cultural  sites  and  actions  to  locate 
and  preserve  new  sites.  These  respondents  object  to  what 
they  see  as  a  wealth  of  information  on  cultural  resource 
management,  and  they  ask  for  more  analysis  and  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  appropriate  management  of  the  remnants 
of  our  past. 

Some  people  hope  the  selected  alternative  will  provide  more 
opportunities  for  tribal  management  of  artifacts  from 
Native  American  cultures,  because  they  believe  that  better 
cooperation  between  federal  and  tribal  governments  will 
play  an  increasingly  vital  role  in  preserving  the  history  of 
humans  in  the  basin.  In  particular,  they  state  that 
'cultural  resources'  include  traditional  cultural  properties 
and  settings  currently  in  use,  not  just  the  remains  of  past 
activities. 

A  few  respondents  believe  that  the  paradigm  underlying 
cultural  resources  sections  of  the  Draft  EISs  are  too 
antiquated  and  narrow  in  geographic  scope,  because  human 
activity  in  the  past  encompassed  landscapes  across  the 
entire  region.  They  feel  that  the  EIS  should  not  only 
include  protection  of  traditional  cultural  resources  sites  and 
historical  trails  and  travel  routes,  but  should  also  address 
the  importance  of  these  sites  at  a  regional  scale.  They  argue 
that  the  current  emphasis  on  protecting  sites,  although  in 
compliance  with  relevant  laws,  insufficiently  captures 
their  scientific  value.  They  believe  that  quality  assessments 
of past  interactions  of  humans  and  the  environment  will 
emerge  only  from  a  regional  perspective. 

Response:  The  EIS  provides  broad-scale  management 
direction  to  address  resource  management  and 
protection,  which  includes  cultural  resources,  at  the 
landscape  level  across  the  project  area.  Objectives 
and  standards  are  intended  to  be  responsive  to  many 
tribal  issues,  such  as  requiring  collaboration  and 
consultation  with  tribal  and  local  governments  and 


communities  in  the  development  of  Forest  Service  or 
BLM  management  activity.  This  should  result  in  the 
identification  and  protection  of  cultural  resources. 
Additionally,  the  Social-Economics-Tribal  manage¬ 
ment  direction  targets  tribal  communities  for  employ¬ 
ment  and  contract  opportunities,  as  well  as  coopera¬ 
tive  management  opportunities;  the  management  of 
cultural  resources  might  be  one  of  these  opportunities. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  better  analyze  the 
effects  of  recreation  and  extractive  activities  on 
cultural  resources. 

Narrative:  Several  respondents  ask  that  the  EIS  not 
restrict  analysis  of  cultural  resources  to  impacts  from 
traditional  resource  extraction  (such  as  timber  harvest),  but 
extend  the  analysis  to  the  impacts  of  other  activities,  such 
recreational  use  and  livestock  grazing.  Tltese  respondents 
feel  that  although  many  of  these  activities  currently  require 
analysis  under  cultural  resource  laws,  agency  response  has 
inadequately  accounted  for  negative  impacts.  One  person 
asserts  that  livestock  grazing  on  prehistoric  sites  has 
destroyed  cultural  resources  directly  by  tratnpling  or 
indirectly  through  soil  disruption  and  resulting  erosion. 
Tins  person  argues  that  manage7nent  for  rangeland  health 
can  further  harm  artifacts  and  archaeological  sites.  Water 
developments,  altering  fencing  patterns,  dishing  and 
seeding  are  a few  of  the  activities  they  say  are  resulting  in 
ground  disturbance  a?id  destruction  of  cultural  resources. 

Response:  Numerous  laws,  policies,  and  regulations 
already  provide  direction  and/or  guidance  to  federal 
land  managers  on  the  importance  of  protecting 
cultural  resources.  The  direction  in  this  Supplemental 
Draft  EIS  relative  to  tribes  references  cultural  and 
heritage  resource  laws,  as  well  as  emphasizes  and 
directs  tribal  consultation  in  agency  planning  and 
decision-making  processes.  Further,  direction  reflects 
federal  legal  responsibilities  to  both  tribes  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  people  as  expressed  through  treaty  lan¬ 
guage,  federal  laws,  executive  orders,  or  federal  court 
judgements.  Objectives  and  standards  require  a 
government-to-government  relationship  and  consul¬ 
tation  and  collaboration  with  American  Indian  tribes 
and  require  agencies  to  incorporate  into  federal  land 
management  how  places  on  the  landscape  are  valued 
by  American  Indians.  More  specific  effects  on  cul¬ 
tural  resources,  such  as  effects  from  recreation  and 
grazing,  are  more  appropriately  determined  through 
the  step-down  processes  (Subbasin  Review,  EAWS, 
programmatic  planning  processes,  and  site-specific 
NEPA  analysis). 
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Tribal  Rights  and 
Interests 

Treaty  Rights  and  Federal 
Trust  Responsibilities 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  recognize  and  ensure 
protection  of  tribal  rights  and  interests  such  as 
hunting,  gathering,  and  fishing. 

Narrative:  Many  respondents,  especially  those  represent¬ 
ing  tribal  governments,  note  that  rights  guaranteed  under 
treaties  with  American  Indians  protect  tribal  rights  or 
interests  and  traditional  uses  such  as  hunting,  gathering, 
religious,  or  cultural  practices.  They  want  to  ensure  that 
the  EIS  adequately  addresses  environmental  concerns  in 
light  of  these  rights,  aitd  that  it  mitigates  potential  con¬ 
flicts.  Many  of  these  respondents  feel  the  Draft  EISs  do  not 
do  this,  citing  what  they  view  as  not  fully  considering  the 
importance  of  maintaining  tribal  rights  and  interests.  They 
ask  for  clear,  accessible  evidence  of  collaboration  and 
consideration  of  their  concerns.  Some  question  why  there 
are  differences  in  levels  of  consultations  with  tribal  govern¬ 
ments  by  alternative.  They  assert  that  tribes  are  not  always 
informed  of  projects  in  a  timely  manner,  and  that federal 
agencies  should  contact  tribes  more  often. 

Response:  One  of  the  primary  issues  common  to 
nearly  all  22  potentially  affected  tribal  governments 
is  harvestability  of  important  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
species,  such  as  salmon,  mule  deer,  and  camas.  These 
species,  besides  being  associated  with  a  number  of  the 
tribes'  off-reservation  reserved  treaty  rights  and 
traditional  uses,  are  integral  to  the  culture  of  many  of 
the  tribes  within  the  project  area. 

One  of  the  five  goals  developed  for  the  Draft  and 
Supplemental  Draft  EISs,  is  to  "Manage  natural 
resources  consistent  with  treaty  and  trust  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  American  Indian  tribes".  One  of  the  objectives 
in  Chapter  3  requires  the  agencies  to  establish  and /  or 
maintain  a  government-to-government  relationship 
with  federally  recognized  tribes  and  to  consult  and 
collaborate  with  affected  tribes  when  developing 
and/ or  implementing  land  management  decisions, 
actions,  and /  or  policies  that  may  affect  treaty  rights 
and  tribal  culture  and  practices.  Consultation  is 
intended  to  reflect  the  governmental  status  of  the  tribe 
and  consideration  of  their  treaty.  One  standard 
requires  development  of  a  protocol  for  government- 
to-government  consultation  to  ensure  opportunities 


for  effective  tribal  participation  in  decision  making. 
Another  standard  requires  the  agencies  to  be  aware  of 
tribal  management  efforts  and  work  cooperatively 
with  them  and  states  where  tribes  regulate  hunting, 
fishing,  and  gathering  activities  of  tribal  members. 

Social-economic  direction  recognizes  and  provides 
for  consideration  of  subsistence  and  treaty  uses;  and 
emphasizes  tribal  communities  as  economically 
specialized  and  isolated  communities.  Additionally, 
high  restoration  priority  subbasins  were  selected 
based,  in  part,  on  tribal  restoration  priorities  which 
emphasize  proximity  to  reservations  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  address  resources  important  to  tribal  rights 
and  interests. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  reflect  extensive  collabo¬ 
ration  and  coordination  with  tribes  and  describe 
how  federal  trust  responsibilities  will  be  met. 

N arrati  ve:  Some  people  feel  the  project  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  explaining  the  extent  to  which  the 
trust  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  government  are  carried  out 
by  federal  natural  resource  agencies.  They  believe  that 
successful  implementation  of  ecosystem-based  management 
must  protect  the  values  and  needs  of  American  Indians. 
These  respondents  perceive  their  concerns  as  the  most 
critical  ones  in  the  project,  and  they  believe  that  federal 
agencies  should  make  a  commitment  at  the  highest  level  to 
resolving  tribal  issues.  One  respondent  wrote,  " The  Indian 
Nations  can  identify  their  cultural  values  and  needs.  These 
can  be  considered  in  the  collaborative  planning  process  for 
implementing  ecosystem  management.  "  The  respondent 
notes  that  the  project  team  has  made  an  effort  to  reach  out 
to  tribes  and  improve  govemment-to-govemment 
consultations. 

Others  suggest  that  to  ensure  collaboration  the  EIS  should 
develop  more  detailed  objectives  and  standards  guiding 
tribal  hwolvement  in  land  management  planning.  They 
feel  that  the  EIS  should  specify  the  process  for  developing 
the  protocol  and  deadlines  for  completing  the  process.  They 
also  want  the  EIS  to  incorporate  stronger  measures  for 
contributing  to  recovering  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  plant 
species  important  to  American  Indian  tribes. 

Response:  Objectives  and  standards  are  found 
throughout  this  EIS  that  are  responsive  to  the  breadth 
of  tribal  issues.  While  this  project  does  not  attempt  to 
define  the  legal  obligations  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  under  the  federal  trust  responsibility,  the 
direction  in  this  EIS  relative  to  tribal  governments 
reflects  a  commitment,  whether  as  a  legal  obligation 
or  a  matter  of  policy,  to  address  as  fully  as  possible 
tribal  concerns  and  interests. 
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Direction  includes  requirements  for  the  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  to  consult  and  collaborate  with  affected 
American  Indian  tribes  when  developing  and  imple¬ 
menting  land  management  decisions,  actions,  and 
policies  that  may  affect  the  rights  and  interests  of 
tribes,  and  the  socio-economic  well-being  of  tribal 
people.  Direction  requires  the  agencies  to  use  tribal 
tradition-based  knowledge  and  expertise  when 
collaborating  with  affected  tribes  during  planning  and 
decision-making  processes;  to  work  with  tribes  to 
develop  a  protocol  for  govemment-to-govemment 
consultation;  and  to  initiate  a  Memorandum  Of 
Understanding  (MOU)  with  appropriate  state,  county, 
and  tribal  elected  officials  regarding  offering  advice 
and  recommendations  to  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
decision  makers.  Based  upon  tribal  comments, 
substantive  consultation  is  defined  in  the  EIS,  which 
includes  conflict  resolution.  Direction  further  stipu¬ 
lates  the  intent  to  maintain  and  restore  aquatic  and 
terrestrial  habitat  quality  and  quantity  to  support 
harvestable  plants,  fisheries,  and  aquatic  and  terres¬ 
trial  species. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  include  an  economic 
analysis  of  potential  impacts  on  affected  tribes. 

Narrative:  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatdla 
Indian  Reservation  (CTUIR)  feel  that  the  Draft  EIS 
economic  analysis  dismisses  the  economic  impacts  on 
affected  tribes,  focusing  instead  on  non-Indian  communi¬ 
ties.  They  allege  that  the  CTUIR  requested  that  the  EIS 
Team  conduct  an  economic  analysis  of  their  interests  but 
were  told  that  the  team  could  not  complete  such  an  analy¬ 
sis,  only  to  release  an  analysis  of  non-Indian  communities. 

Response:  The  Science  Integration  Team  attempted  a 
prototype  economic  analysis  in  partnership  with  the 
CTUIR  community  during  the  main  phase  of  the 
Scientific  Assessment.  Although  that  particular 
analysis  did  not  reach  conclusion  because  of  concerns 
raised  by  the  tribes  and  deadlines  for  submission  of 
data  into  project  findings,  it  was  determined  such 
analyses  are  appropriate  and  should  be  conducted  at 
the  mid-  or  fine-scale  level  of  analysis. 

The  development  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Conditions 
of  Communities  (ICBEMP  1998)  was  directed  by  the 
Congress  in  Section  323  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of 
1998  (Public  Law  105-83).  The  study  attempted  to 
recognize  the  economic  importance  of  federal  lands  to 
American  Indians  by  analyzing  industry  specializa¬ 
tion  for  communities  on  or  near  reservations.  Because 
this  sort  of  economic  analysis  poses  limits  relative  to 
effects  on  individual  communities,  and  because  tribes 


and  American  Indian  people  depend  on  public  lands 
for  myriad  uses  not  covered  under  an  industry 
specialization  analysis,  management  direction  also 
focuses  on  other  areas  important  to  tribes.  Subbasins 
on  or  near  reservation  lands,  that  include  restoration 
opportunities  for  resources  and  values  important  to 
the  rights  and  interests  of  tribes  directly  influenced 
the  selection  of  high  restoration  priority  subbasins. 
Management  direction  emphasizes  the  participation 
of  tribal  communities  and  businesses  in  employment, 
contracting,  and  other  activities  associated  with 
restoration  work  on  federal  lands.  Additional  stan¬ 
dards  reference  consideration  of  subsistence  and 
treaty  uses;  cooperative  work  with  Tribal  Employ¬ 
ment  Rights  Ordinance  (TERO)  offices;  emphasis  on 
cooperative  activities  and  increased  use  of  authorities 
allowing  for  tribal,  Indian-owned,  or  minority  busi¬ 
ness  preference;  and  greater  opportunities  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  economic  benefits  of  commodity  offerings. 

Comment:  Map  2-43  is  titled  "Federally  Recognized 
Tribes";  however,  it  shows  reservation  boundaries 
with  the  name  of  the  reservation  being  displayed 
rather  than  the  tribes  that  were  relegated  to  a 
particular  reservation.  The  map  title  and  the  map 
itself  should  be  consistent. 

Response:  This  map  is  now  Map  2-34.  Its  title  has 
been  changed  to  American  Indian  Reservations. 

Comment:  The  Fluman  Uses  and  Values  section  of 
Table  3-5  shows  no  costs  for  Alternatives  1  and  2  for 
tribal  consultation,  survey,  and  nomination  of 
cultural  sites.  This  is  not  correct.  During  the  past  5 
to  7  years,  the  agencies  have  conducted  tribal 
consultation  on  a  wide  variety  of  issues. 

Response:  It  is  true  that  the  agencies,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  ICBEMP,  have  increasingly  consulted  with 
tribes  on  a  wide  range  of  issues  and  interests,  and  that 
implementation  costs  for  tribal  consultation  were  not 
reflected  for  Alternatives  1  and  2  in  the  Draft  EISs. 
Such  costs  have  been  calculated  and  are  included  in 
the  Implementation  Cost  Analysis  Table,  Chapter  4, 
ICBEMP  Supplemental  Draft  EIS. 

Comment:  The  EIS  should  recognize  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  the  affected  tribes  and  the  reality  that  all 
tribal  interests  frequently  do  not  correspond  to  one 
another. 

Response:  The  recognition  that  all  tribes  or  tribal 
interests  may  not  correspond  to  one  another  is  evi- 
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denced  in  this  EIS  by  the  fact  that  the  project  has 
committed  to  consult  with  the  22  potentially  affected 
tribal  governments  individually  on  a  government-to- 
government  basis  during  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  EIS.  Further,  direction  specifically 
discusses  the  individuality  and  unique  rights  and 
interests  of  each  tribe,  and  Appendix  8  displays 
distinct  information  on  each  of  the  22  tribes. 

Comment:  Instead  of  putting  more  lands  into 
preserves  or  reserves,  the  land  base  of  tribes  should 
be  increased  so  they  can  manage  the  lands. 

Response:  Determining  the  size  of  tribal  lands  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  either  the  Forest  Service  or 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  is  more  appro¬ 
priately  addressed  at  the  executive  and  congressional 
level. 

Cultural  Resources  and 
Religious  Freedom 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  ensure 
protection  of  tribal  cultural  resources  and  religious 
freedom. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  are  concerned  about 
protection  of  what  some  tribes  consider  to  be  cultural 
resources,  including  aninial  species,  vision  quest  sites, 
burial  and  food  production  sites,  and  other  sacred  sites. 
According  to  some,  protection  and  management  of  these 
resources  is  particularly  difficult  in  some  regions  because  of 
extensive  population  growth  and  checkerboard  land 
ownership.  So?ne  feel  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  adequately 
preserve  Native  American  values  and  non-renewable 
resources  and  that  all  cultural  resources  and  sacred  sites 
need  permanent  protection,  not  just  "buffer  zones. " 

These  respondents  want  the  EIS  to  address  continued 
access  to federal  land  to  harvest fish from  the  rivers  of  the 
interior  basin,  or  for  cultural  and  religious  practices. 
Respondents  focus  on  treaty  rights,  protection  of  cultural 
and  spiritual  resources,  and  concern  over  maintenance  of 
habitat  vital  to  support  traditional  gathering  and  hunting. 


Response:  In  addition  to  an  objective  which  requires 
consultation  and  collaboration  on  a  government-to- 
government  basis,  there  are  standards  which  require 
tribal  consultation  when  conducting  Subbasin  Re¬ 
view,  Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed  Scale,  and 
site-specific  NEPA  analyses  on  activities  that  have  a 
potential  to  affect  tribal  cultural  resources.  The 
agencies  are  required  to  initiate  agreements  with 
affected  tribes  on  procedures  to  conform  with  laws 
such  as  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act,  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act,  and  the  Archaeological  Resource  Protection  Act. 

A  standard  requires  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  to 
consult  with  affected  American  Indian  tribes  on  land 
ownership  adjustments.  An  objective  requires  the 
agencies  to  better  understand  and  incorporate  into 
federal  land  management  how  places  on  the  land¬ 
scape  are  valued  by  American  Indians.  Harvestability 
is  addressed  with  the  intent  to  provide  sufficient 
habitat  to  support  harvestable  resources;  and  to 
ensure  identification,  analysis,  protection,  and  /  or 
restoration  of  resources  associated  with  tribal  uses. 
Direction  includes  tribal  consultation  requirements  on 
road  and  travel  management  in  consideration  of  tribal 
rights  and  interests  as  well  as  in  monitoring  and 
adaptive  management. 

Restoration  of  Resources 
Important  to  Tribal  Rights 
and  Interests 

Comment:  The  selected  alternative  should  guide 
land  management  agencies  to  restore  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  and  harvestable  populations  to 
meet  tribal  treaty  obligations. 

Narrative:  Several  respondents  believe  that  there  is  not 
enough  attention  given  to federal  agency  responsibilities  for 
habitat  restoration  in  support  of  treaty  guaranteed  rights. 
Some feel  that  the  request  of  Indian  tribes  to  have  grazing 
and  logging  suspended  in  riparian  areas  until  those  areas 
can  recover  from  damage  is  reasonable.  They  also  feel  their 
efforts  to  restore  salmon  populations  -  on  which,  they  point 
out,  that  tribes  have  expended  considerable  amounts  of 
time,  money,  and  manpower  -  will  have  only  limited 
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success  until  there  is  extensive  collaboration  with  federal 
agencies.  They  assert  that  there  is  not  enough  current 
collaboration  for  habitat  restoration. 

Response:  Requirements  for  collaboration  and 
consultation  between  the  federal  government  and 
affected  American  Indian  tribes  are  found  throughout 
the  EIS.  Management  direction  is  provided  to  main¬ 
tain  and  restore  aquatic  and  terrestrial  habitat  quality 
and  quantity  to  support  harvestable  plants,  fisheries, 
and  aquatic  and  terrestrial  species  to  collaborate  with 
affected  federally  recognized  tribes  and  solicit  tribally 
identified  restoration  opportunities.  Management 
direction  specifically  emphasizes  (a)  the  economic 
participation  of  tribes  and  tribal  communities  in 
restoration  actions,  and  (b)  coordination  and  collabo¬ 
ration  with  tribes,  states,  other  federal  entities  on 
restoration,  and  other  planning  and  decision-making 
processes.  Selection  of  basin-wide  high  restoration 
priority  subbasins  was  directly  influenced  by  an 
emphasis  on  tribal  communities  and  resource  consid¬ 
erations  generally  important  to  many  tribes.  These 
subbasins  will  receive  restoration  activities,  which  are 
intended  to  benefit  the  rights  and  interests  of  respec¬ 
tive  tribes. 


Comment:  The  EIS  should  ensure  that  the  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  meet  tribal  rights  just  as  they  must 
meet  other  federal  laws. 

Narrative:  Some  respondents  feel  that  current  govern¬ 
ment  actions  are  inconsistent  with  federal  laws  when  it 
comes  to  implementing  Endangered  Species  Act  conserva¬ 


tion  measures  on  tribal  lands.  Some  people  feel  that  even 
though  many  tribes  have  scaled  back  some  of  their  treaty- 
guaranteed  resource  extractive  activities,  such  as  salmon 
fishing,  over  the  past few  years  because  of  resource  deple¬ 
tion  and  habitat  destruction,  they  bear  a  disproportionate 
burden  for  the  conservation  of  listed  species.  Another 
person  says  that  because  tribes  "enjoy  dependent  sover¬ 
eignty,  "  they  are  "subject  to  the  federal  Threatened  and 
Endangered  Species  Act  the  same  as  non-Indian  persons.  " 

Response:  The  EIS  incorporates  the  Joint  Secretarial 
Order  #3206,  American  Indian  Tribal  Rights,  Federal- 
Tribal  Trust  Responsibilities,  and  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  Section  1  states  in  part:  "...acknowledges  the 
trust  responsibility  and  treaty  obligations  of  the 
United  States  toward  Indian  tribes  and. ..its  govern- 
ment-to-government  relationship  in  dealing  with 
tribes. ..and  that  strives  to  ensure  that  Indian  tribes  do 
not  bear  a  disproportionate  burden  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  listed  species...." 

The  EIS  requires  the  BLM  and  Forest  Service  to 
consult  with  and  seek  the  participation  of  the  affected 
Indian  tribes  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
whenever  their  actions  may  affect  tribal  trust  re¬ 
sources,  the  exercise  of  tribal  rights,  or  Indian  land. 
The  Joint  Secretarial  Order  #3206  seeks  to  harmonize 
Endangered  Species  Act  compliance  with  the  federal 
government's  trust  responsibility  and  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions  to  federally  recognized  American  Indian  tribes. 
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Appendix  4:  Response  to  Comments 
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Key  Acronyms 


A1 

Aquatic  A1  Subwatershed  (6th-field  HUC) 

iwm 

Integrated  Weed  Management 

A2 

Aquatic  A2  Subwatershed  (6th-field  HUC) 

AIRFA 

American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act 

MMBF 

Million  Board  Feet 

ARPA 

Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act 

MOU 

Memorandum  of  Understanding 

ASQ 

Allowable  Sale  Quantity 

AUM 

Animal  Unit  Month 

NAAQS 

National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards 

NAGPRA 

Native  American  Graves  Protection  and 

BEA 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 

Repatriation  Act 

BIA 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

NEPA 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

BLM 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

NFMA 

National  Forest  Management  Act 

BMP 

Best  Management  Practice 

NMFS 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 

BO 

Biological  Opinion 

NOI 

Notice  of  Intent 

NWFP 

Northwest  Forest  Plan 

CDP 

Census-designated  Place 

CEQ 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

PAC 

Provincial  Advisory  Committee 

CFR 

Code  of  Federal  Regulations 

PFC 

Proper  Functioning  Condition 

CRB  SUM 

Columbia  River  Basin  Successional  Model 

PILT 

Payment  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 

CWAP 

Clean  Water  Act  Protocol 

FVG 

Potential  Vegetation  Group 

CWD 

Coarse  Woody  Debris 

PVT 

Potential  Vegetation  Type 

DBH 

Diameter  at  Breast  Height 

RAC 

Resource  Advisory  Council 

DOS 

Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement 

RCA 

Riparian  Conservation  Area 

RIST 

Regional  Implementation  Support  Team 

EAWS 

Ecosystem  Analysis  at  the  Watershed 

RMO 

Riparian  Management  Objective 

Scale 

ROD 

Record  of  Decision 

OS 

Environmental  Impact  Statement 

ROS 

Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum 

EPA 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

RHCA 

Riparian  Habitat  Conservation  Area 

ERU 

Ecological  Reporting  Unit 

ESA 

Endangered  Species  Act 

SAG 

Science  Advisory  Group  (ICBEMP) 

ESC 

Executive  Steering  Committee  (ICBEMP) 

SIT 

Science  Integration  Team  (ICBEMP) 

SDEIS 

Supplemental  Draft  Environmental 

FACA 

Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 

Impact  Statement 

FEIS 

Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement 

FEMAT 

Forest  Ecosystem  Management  Assess¬ 

T 

Terrestrial  T  Watershed  (5th-field  HUC) 

ment  Team 

TEP 

Threatened,  Endangered,  or  Proposed 

FERC 

Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 

Species 

FLPMA 

Federal  Lands  Policy  and  Management 

TERO 

Tribal  Employment  Rights  Office 

Act 

TMDL 

Total  Maximum  Daily  Load 

FOIA 

Freedom  of  Information  Act 

FSEEE 

Forest  Service  Employees  for  Environmen¬ 

UCRB 

Upper  Columbia  River  Basin 

tal  Ethics 

USDA 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

USDI 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

GIS 

Geographic  Information  System 

USFWS 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

HRV 

Historical  Range  of  Variability 

USGS 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 

HUC 

Hydrologic  Unit  Code 

WCI 

Watershed  Condition  Indicator 

ICBEMP  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem 
Management  Project 
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